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A WORD FOR THE TIMES. 


A Harvarp graduate whom we all honor, Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, once said, in beginning an address on his mem- 
ories of the Civil War: “I belong to a generation whose lips were 
touched by fire.” 

When Judge Holmes used these words, his country’s history 
tells you what he meant. Memorial Hall records what some Harvard 
men of that generation were ready to do when once the sacred fire- 
touch had hallowed their lips, and had stirred their souls. The 
sears that the great jurist who spoke these words bears, — scars won 
at Ball’s Bluff and at Fredericksburg, — these today testify of 
what the spirit of those times prepared men to endure. The long 
dark hours that Oliver Wendell Holmes, senior, has described to 
us in his wonderful narrative entitled “ My Search for the Cap- 
tain,” these belonged to the time that followed shortly after Fred- 
ericksburg, and these remind us what it then meant to be a father 
who had given his son to his country’s needs. The present serv- 
ices of the son, on the Supreme Bench of the United States, are 
a living witness of that triumph over the doubts and the tragedies 
of life which Mr. Justice Holmes himself, speaking out of the ful- 
ness of his own experience, once set before us in his address, 
delivered on Memorial Day in 1895, and entitled: “ The Soldier’s 
Faith.” 

The lesson which Judge Holmes and his comrades were able to 
learn from the crisis of the Civil War, is much larger and deeper 
than were any of the more transient conflicts of that time. The 
special issues of the Civil War have passed away with their gen- 
eration. But the spirit of what Judge Holmes has called “ The 
Soldier’s Faith ” has meaning, not only for soldiers, and not only 
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as the inspirer of patriotism, and of the warlike virtues. Every man 
needs that spirit who is to learn the lesson which William James 
expressed in another form: “ Do not be afraid of life.” Every 
man needs that spirit who has to work hard and to wait patiently, 
in the dark, as Holmes the father searched long and sorrowfully 
for the Captain, as Holmes the son wandered carefully about his 
dreary duties along the obscure paths during the battle in 
the Wilderness. What great crises teach all men whom the ex- 
ample and counsel of the brave inspire, is the lesson: Fear not, 
view all the tasks of life as sacred, have faith in the triumph of 
the ideal, give daily all that you have to give, be loyal, and rejoice 
whenever you find yourselves part of a great ideal enterprise. 

You, at this moment, as the work of the present college year 
begins, — you have the honor to belong to a generation whose lips 
are touched by fire. You live in a land that now enjoys the blessings 
of peace. But let nothing human be wholly alien to you. The human 
race now passes through one of its great crises. New ideas, new 
issues, — a new call for men to carry on the work of righteousness, 
of charity, of courage, of patience and of loyalty, — all these things 
have come and are daily coming to you. Wise men and true, men 
fitted by life to sit in judgment or to give counsel regarding ques- 
tions that the world has never faced before, — these are what the 
world in which you are to pass your lives, requires with a call 
louder, clearer, and coming from more peoplesand from more tongues 
than could ever sound such a call before. When you are old, you 
will look back to these days. Perhaps, with the strange joy that 
memory throws, like a sunset glow, over even the most tragic events, 
when once they are long past, you will some day say of these times 
of perplexity, of doubt, and of world-wide pain what Wordsworth 
said, in the well-known words, when he recalled the French Revo- 
lution and the hopes of his youth: — 


‘** Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
And to be young was very heaven.” 


Perhaps you will say of this time and of this moment what 
Holmes said of the generation to whose sacrifices Memorial Hall 
is the monument. But however memory otherwise brings back this 
moment to your minds, let it be able to say to you: That was a 
great moment. It was the beginning of a new era. The world was 
passing to a new life, and was greeting the new life with a loud 
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call and with a strength of the passions of the nations that was 
never known before. This world in its crisis, called for volunteers, 
for men of faith in life, of patience in service, of charity and of 
insight. I responded to the call however I could. I volunteered to 
give myself to my master — the cause of humane and brave living. 
I studied, I loved, I labored, unsparingly and hopefully, to be 
worthy of my generation. 


Josiah Royce, h 10. 





RELIGION AND THE UNDERGRADUATE. 


THREE types of conventionally religious youth come up autumn 
by autumn to Harvard College. There is first the boy who identi- 
fies religion with subscription to creed, allegiance to formulae 
handed down by an elder generation. There are certain classic 
statements of the Christian faith. They move the imagination, both 
subdue and elevate the minds of many sensitive and reflective youth 
by the very prestige of their antiquity. But they are not clearly un- 
derstood. The boy does not relate them to the remainder of his field 
of thought ; he has no world view into which they fit. He merely 
accepts them ; he is a Churchman; a Conservative or a Liberal; . 
these terms largely sum up his religion. Boys whose undeveloped 
religious instinct thus expresses itself are on the increase. As the 
American home becomes more sophisticated and society becomes 
older, more highly developed and rigid in its customs, allegiance 
to all established institutions grows among us. This institutional 
religion on the part of these boys is often intimately, if uncon- 
sciously, associated with parallel social and personal traditions. 
The second type is the boy who identifies his faith with pious 
practices. He issues from middle-class American life, from thrifty, 
democratic, unostentatious households. He has been taught to read 
the Scriptures, to make his devotions, to attend church. He has been 
told there are certain things which he may or may not do. He 
conceives that the expressions of religion are practically unchanging 
from generation togeneration. Wrongand right are mutually exclu- 
sive territories, black and white areas separated by clear boundary 
lines. Faith and character are easily achieved by remaining in the 
right territory. So he becomes the youthful pietist and though 
often of first-rate stuff appears very much of a prig. This group 
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is diminishing in the college, even as middle-class religion with 
its passion for respectability and its identification of faith with a 
merely conventional morality is everywhere diminishing. 

But the new and significant type in our religious situation is the 
third. The ardent if superficial humanism of our time has produced 
the youth who identifies religion with ethical idealism, social service 
and administrative efficiency. He is, if I may be allowed to quote 
from what I have recently said elsewhere, both pious and popular, 
altruistic and athletic. He is a past master in planning a mission- 
ary campaign, organizing a “ student conference,” or promoting a 
Bible Class. He will be found teaching at the Prospect Union, or 
acting as scout master for North End gamins, or installed as the 
Christian Association secretary. Personally he is wholly delightful, 
a man of character, friendly, approachable and in all ways of prac- 
tical usefulness and helpfulness, amazingly able and resourceful. 
But his chief interest, like that of many of his peers, is in “ doing 
things,” trying out his new social and economic theories, being a 
sort of deus ex machina for his various protégés. He has little of 
religious passion or clear spiritual insight. He has seldom become 
acquainted with his soul. 

Now I should say that these groups represent rather less than 
half the undergraduate body. The remainder of it is, for various 
reasons, frankly indifferent to, or quite unaware of the religious 
life of the University. There are, for instance, the Jewish boys, 
who for obvious and sufficient reasons, hold aloof from either offi- 
cial or undergraduate religious activities; then there is a larger 
number of youth who find expression for their humane idealism 
in Socialist clubs, who are natural come-outers, and who regard 
the church as outworn and reactionary. Some of the ablest spirits 
in the undergraduate body, boys of large moral and spiritual as 
well as intellectual capacity, are found in this group. There is a 
social passion, a demand for intellectual integrity among these 
youthful protestants which might well put their elders to the blush. 
But the most of these indifferent boys are just pagans, the inevi- 
table product of the materialism and commercialism in American 
life, neither very much better nor very much worse than the homes 
from which they issue. One of the significant factors in the under- 
graduate situation is this group of obtuse and unawakened lads. 
The grosser forms of immorality are not common among them, but 
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their language is callously profane and has a kind of unmoral 
coarseness. ‘Their literature is principally the ten-cent magazine 
and the sporting page of the newspaper. Their most natural oc- 
cupations appear to be striving for some “club,” indulging in 
indefinite discussion of recent athletic contests in which they 
themselves took no part, and attending “shows.” In short they 
are men in whom the aesthetic, intellectual and spiritual instincts 
are almost wholly undeveloped, and to whom the religious life of 
the University means less than nothing. 

These, then, are the men to whom year by year Appleton Chapel 
endeavors to minister. What does it do for them? It presents re- 
ligion to them not as a discipline but as the chief opportunity of 
the human spirit. For 28 years Harvard has proceeded upon the 
just assumption that no man can be made to pray, that no man has 
a right to try to make another man pray, that the attempt is de- 
generative to them both. The official religious life of the Univer- 
sity is based on the conviction that in all matters of the spirit men 
should be given the opportunity for cultivation and self-expression 
and then their souls should be trusted to respond to it. This is 
high and noble ground and it breathes the very essence both of 
freedom and true piety, but it is exceedingly difficult ground to 
maintain in a community so young, so various, so large as ours. 
Something more than 1500 men live near enough to Appleton 
Chapel to be able easily to attend it. The daily prayers average in 
attendance 100 students. As few men attend service every day, 
this represents at least 8300 men who are regular but not daily par- 
ticipants in the morning service. 

Student attendance at the Sunday services averages slightly 
under 300 men. The religious quality of these services is beyond 
praise, at times truly touching in its unaffected and spontane- 
ous piety. Students invariably bow in prayer as they enter their 
pews, attention is fixed and eager, the recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer reverent and subdued. But clearly the service does not 
touch at all the larger part of the University life. It gives most to 
those who need it least, and since its perfect freedom is its essen- 
tial factor, no effective way has yet been devised for bringing it 
to the serious attention of each year’s incoming men. Among the 
new problems which the Freshman dormitories are creating, this 
question of connecting the Freshman with Appleton Chapel takes 
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its place. The segregation on the banks of the river, the break- 
fast hour in the Freshman halls extending up to 9 o’clock, both 
operate to keep the new men away from that portion of the Yard 
where the Chapel stands and the Freshman attendance at daily 
Chapel this year has markedly decreased. 

It seems clear, then, that a real religious life, free, simple, sin- 
cere, is shining in the heart of the University, never, I believe, 
burning there more brightly during the last 278 years than now. 
But it seems equally clear that its influence and operation are 
painfully restricted. After long and constant attendance at the 
Chapel service, one gains the impression that it does indeed cherish 
an existent faith in a goodly number of men, perhaps perpetuating 
rather than developing it; that it is a peculiarly grateful service 
to such youth as are temperamentally religious; but that it is 
amazingly ineffective in arousing the dormant instincts in men not 
already predisposed to religion or in presenting to men of eager 
and alert minds the just and valuable connection between religion 
and the various progressive activities of modern life. Why is it 
that with half the student body religiously disposed we reach so 
small a percentage of them? After eliminating the obvious factors 
in undergraduate life that make against us and are beyond our 
control, such as the natural reaction of awakening but inexperi- 
enced minds against all inherited beliefs, the multiform and fas- 
cinating distractions of college life, and the peril of the freedom 
with which it has been endowed, there must still remain other 
reasons which have to do with our conduct of religion, which 
further restrict its effectiveness. 

Two of those reasons, I think, can be discerned. First, we need 
both in the daily and the Sunday services a more authoritative and 
comprehensive interpretation of religion. There is indeed, I be- 
lieve, a growing dissatisfaction throughout the American academic 
communities with the present type of college preaching. It is ad- 
dressed too largely to boys rather than to men. It is narrow in the 
range of human thought with which it deals, being either vaguely 
mystical and inspirational or else being wholly confined to the 
ethical, the practical and the immediate. It needs to be lifted to 
a higher and more serious level. Take the three groups of conven- 
tionally religious youth. What do they all need? Not so much 
talks on conduct or exhortations to social service, as to be awakened 
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to fundamental realities, to be made to pierce beneath the ex- 
pression and the form to the substance, to be made to ponder the 
sanctions of faith, to be made to think upon religion. One of the 
reasons why we are losing some of the best boys out of our col- 
lege chapels is because we are not ministering sufficiently to their 
minds. University preaching, as it is understood in England and 
Scotland, is almost unknown among us. When one considers how 
fascinating are the problems in theology which the new view of 
the world has brought to us and how plastic and progressive theo- 
logical science itself has become in later years, it is amazing to see 
how little theological preaching, even in a University, one may 
hear. We are too much concerned with the effects rather than the 
causes of faith. Few of our college preachers try to present the in- 
tellectual sanctions of Christianity. Yet it is one of the serious 
and important tasks of the College Chapel not merely to foster a 
humanitarian spirit and to stimulate ethical idealism, but to make 
men acquainted with the exceeding difficulties of belief and the yet 
greater difficulties of unbelief ; to vex them with the problems of 
the origin and destiny of the human spirit ; to reveal to them their 
own ignorance, helplessness and sin. 

I am sure there are some men in college whom we do not reach 
now whom we shall begin to iaterest when we present religion to 
them as a series of fundamental propositions and spiritual con- 
victions which represent the sublime effort, the supreme achieve- 
ment of the human race. One continually comes in touch with 
undergraduate criticism of the lack of severe thinking and gen- 
uinely religious passion behind most college sermons. I believe we 
shall both hold and develop the religious instincts of the under- 
graduate as we are now failing to do when we return once more 
in our college preaching to the great speculative themes, to the 
insoluble religious and moral problems upon which in every age 
of the world the better sorts of men have felt constrained ta pon- 
der, and concerning which the undergraduate, by virtue of the 
mysticism and idealism of his youth, is naturally interested. It is 
to be hoped that we are forever done with scholastic and dogmatic 
preaching, but the need of doctrinal preaching is one of the great 
needs in the college life of this hour. 

And our second problem is this. We must find some new means 
of connection between the Chapel and the undergraduate body as 
a whole. It would seem as if its office in undergraduate life and 
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the principle that underlies its services should be presented by 
authority each year to the entire body of the students resident ia 
Cambridge in such a way as to command for once a serious atten- 
tion. The Chapel asks nothing for itself but a fair field and no 
favors, but as matters now stand it may be questioned whether 
that fair field is ours. It is probably true that half the under- 
graduate body never faces the question as to whether or not it 
desires to connect itself in any way with the religious life of the 
University. It isso uninformed regarding these matters that ignor- 
ance precludes the making of an intelligent choice. It is common 
enough to hear Seniors in Harvard College say, when more or less 
by accident they have become acquainted with the beauty and in- 
spiration of the daily service, “ If I had only known what this was 
earlier, 1 would have begun coming at the outset of my under- 
graduate days.” It appears to me that a very serious responsi- 
bility rests upon the College and the Chapel to try courageously 
new and aggressive methods which may make it increasingly im- 
possible for men to ignore the Chapel through misinformation re- 
garding the nature of its services, or through practical ignorance 
of its locality and existence. 

One of the significant happenings of our day is the passing of 
the spiritual and ethical control of the educated youth of America 
out of the hands of the churches and its centering in the schools 
and colleges. It is largely true that the surest and most effective 
method of reaching the noblest instincts of the choicest men of the 
coming generation is through college rather than parochial preach- 
ing. Therefore, whether we will or no, the responsibility and the 
opportunity of developing the soul of America has been given to 
us. We cannot accept that responsibility too seriously. 


Albert Parker Fitch, ’00. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





TWO LESSONS FROM THE UNIVERSITY BOAT 
RACE OF 1914. 


THE gallant struggle between the University crews of Harvard 
and Yale last June was worth going far to see and for Harvard it 
is not without some useful lessons, 


1 Mr. Dana, who was captain and stroke of the University Crews of 1872, ’73 and ’74, 
coach for two ’Varsity crews, and has had a lifelong experience with rowing here and 
in England, has written this article at the request of the Editor. — Ep. 
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Apropos of the decision of the judges, it seems to be true that 
at the finish the boats were so nearly level that first one and then 
the other was ahead, according as to whether one or the other was 
pulling its oars through the water or recovering. In such a case, 
it has generally been considered in England that the race should 
be called a tie. There has been only one tie between the Oxford 
and Cambridge University crews. That was in 1877. There was 
actually a slight difference betwee1 the boats, as they passed the 
line, but Chitty, the referee, sustained the “tie” decision of the 
judge at the finish. There have been several other ties in important 
English races, and they never. tried to decide which crew was 
ahead by inches or by a foot or two, as one does in track athletics, 
and for the very reason that which crew happens to be rowing 
and which recovering at the finish line has nothing to do with the 
merits of the contest. 

As to the lessons to be learned, let us first take Coach Wray’s 
letter written immediately after the race. He lays Harvard’s defeat 
to her rowing a “ waiting” race. If by a waiting race one means 
that the crew starts off at less than the greatest effort it is able to 
maintain throughout the whole four miles, then Mr. Wray would 
be quite right in his criticism ; but if the waiting race, on the other 
hand, means to avoid overexertion at the beginning and to settle 
down, after the first few hard strokes, to the maximum average, 
then such a “ waiting race,” both experience and theory seem to 
show, will produce the best results. While the difference of cur- 
rent in different parts of the course would prevent any extremely 
nice calculations, yet the time for the first half-mile shows clearly 
that Harvard was rowing quite up to, if not a little beyond what 
it was able to maintain through the whole course.! 

It is a common belief that if a crew can once get a lead and see 
its opponents behind it, it will never be overtaken, and a few re- 
markable cases of late years seem to confirm that view, as, for 
example, the defeat of Harvard’s crew that rowed against Cam- 
bridge, England, on the Putney-Mortlake course in 1906; but the 
Oxford and Cambridge races and the 22 years between Harvard 
and Yale prior to this year —the only ones for which sufficient 


1 1st half-mile — 2 mins. 14 sees. 5th half-mile — 2 mins. 384 sees. 
2nd 2 57 6th 2 504 
3rd 2 50 7th 2 314 
4th 2 31 8th 2 43.7 
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statistics are easily accessible— show astonishingly few cases 
where the boat that was ahead at the start won the race when 
the crews were at all evenly matched. In the 71 races between 
Oxford and Cambridge there were 32 in which the boat that had 
taken the lead in the early part was overtaken and defeated, and 
only 10 close ones in which it won. There were 17 other races in 
which the crew ahead at the start won, but in each of these it 
showed such superiority that it would have won in almost any 
kind of a race, winning by from 4 to 24 lengths. As to the Har- 
vard-Yale races from 1892 to 1913 inclusive, the experience is 
even more remarkable. In these 22, only once did the boat ahead 
near the start win in a race in which the crews were nearer than 
5 lengths apart at the finish, while in 13 the crew that was ahead 
in the beginning lost the race. There were 5 in which the crew 
ahead at the start was so superior that it won by 5 to 18 lengths.! 

In the Harvard-Oxford race in 1869, Harvard led by as much as 
4 lengths in the early part and was overtaken, passed and defeated 
by one and a half lengths. This year (1914) there are not wanting 
examples of success in rowing a waiting race. At Poughkeepsie, 
Columbia, which won, was notahead at the first. At Henley on July 
2 Harvard was behind Leander for the first three quarters of a 
mile and eventually won. The Union Boat Club was behind the 
London at the beginning and won, and the German crew which 
beat Jesus College was behind at the first. On July 3 Winnipeg 
was a canvas “in front” of Harvard at the half mile, while Har- 
vard won by three quarters of a length; and again on July 4 the 
Union Club was half a length ahead at the quarter mile, while 
Harvard was ahead at the end by three quarters. 

This remarkable experience, so astonishing I believe to many 
persons who have not followed rowing closely, is not altogether 
without scientific explanations. If the velocity of a boat moving 
through the water were directly proportional to the power ex- 
erted, as a matter of mere mechanics extra power might be added 
at one time and taken off at another without any loss; but as a 
matter of naval science it is well established that the power is 
proportional, approximately, to the cube of the velocity, that is, 


1 A tabulated statement of the Oxford and Cambridge races and the Harvard and 
Yale from 1897 to 1913 is appended, showing which was winner, which was ahead in the 
early part of the race and the lengths by which the race was won, 
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it takes about eight times as much power to make a boat go twice 
as fast. Working this out, either by figures or by curves, it shows 
that extra exertion added in one place to gain distance, has to be 
paid for at compound interest in loss of distance, when the same 
power is deducted later, — for example : Assuming that 11 miles an 
hour is the average of the speed attainable throughout, the extra 
exertion required to make the velocity 12 miles an hour so as to gain 
one length in 11, if deducted later will cause a loss not of one length 
only, but of about two lengths and a half. This is so well known 
in naval science that all authorities agree the best speed over a given 
course can be had only by maintaining at all times the average 
maximum force. So much for the mere physics. When we come to 
human beings exerting this power, if one begins with overexertion 
in a race, it produces a deoxygenation of the blood, and, as has 
recently been proved, a rapid increase in the poisonous toxin 
of fatigue. While, on the other hand, on the principle of Taylor’s 
efficiency in work, starting with a slow recover and the average 
maximum power sustainable, will enable a much greater average 
of strength to be maintained throughout the race. Again, a spurt 
at the beginning is far more deleterious to the crew than even the 
same spurt after the crew have got what we call their “second 
wind.” But there are exceptions to every rule. Sometimes it hap- 
pens that the opponents are really superior, but might be discour- 
aged and lose rhythm if they found themselves behind early in the 
race. In such a case, for the sake of the moral effect, it may be well 
to sacrifice something of the loss that comes from a spurt at the 
beginning. However, with such a crew as Yale University showed 
itself to be this year, such tactics would have been of no use. It 
would be more applicable in rowing a race between Freshmen 
crews. Indeed the Harvard crew was so little “ together ” that they 
were convinced, quite rightly it is believed, that they could not 
have gained at the start even by rowing a quicker stroke. 

Why, it may be asked, was Harvard so poorly together this 
year, when of late years, the Harvard crews have been so well to- 
gether? This brings us to the other great lesson of the race, which 
is this: that Harvard did not this year keep up the traditions of 
the last six years which “ revived ” the early traditions of Harvard 
rowing in the matter of what is called “ getting a crew together.” 
Of course, all authorities in rowing agree that the one essential 
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for speed in rowing is the perfect uniformity of work. When one 
has rowed in a crew that has got thoroughly “ together” he will 
never forget the sudden change from the slow speed at fatiguing 
effort, to the more rapid speed with comparative ease. The only 
difference between authorities is how to get this uniformity of 
work; how to “shake a crew together.” There was a long inter- 
mediate period in Harvard rowing from 1885 to 1907 when it was 
thought that a crew could be got together by taking only short 
rows, making frequent changes in the personnel of the crew, and 
relying wholly upon coaching. The old system “revived” from 
1908 to 1912, is to select the crew as early as practicable, and 
then take a number of long rows as unbroken as possible at rather 
a slow stroke, but with well-marked catch. These rows taken early 
in the season have invariably succeeded in getting the crew into a 
condition of automatic uniformity of work.! 

One of the arguments used against the old theory revived? is 
that the Leander crew, which had formerly been so universally 
successful at Henley, was not selected early nor did it take long 
rows; but of late years the Leander crew has been beaten five 
times and in every instance the best boating critics in England 
have noticed that their opponents had been better together than 
the Leander crew; so their experience is now decidedly in favor 
of the “old theory revived.” I do not believe that this year there 
is any reason to think that Mr. Wray changed his views as to the 
“ vetting together” theory which had given us the last six vic- 
tories, but the evidence seems clear that he fell into the tempta- 
tion, which is indeed a temptation when there is such a large 
amount of splendid material in the second crew, of putting off till 
too late the selection of the men. I have reviewed the accounts of 
this year’s Harvard University crews from week to week and it 
has been a suecession of changes up to the last change, nine days 
before the race at New London, when Chanler was put back at 
stroke and Lund put on the second crew. It was then too late, of 


1 During the period of the old régime from 1852-1884 and of the old régime revived 
from 1908-1913, both inclusive, Harvard won 23 times and Yale 8, while in the period 
from 1885-1907 inclusive and 1914 when the long rows were given up and the selection 
of the crew put off till late in the season, Harvard won 4 times and Yale 19. 

2 This whole matter has been more fully discussed in two articles in the Graduates’ 
Magazine, one called ‘‘ The Essential in Rowing,’’ published in June, 1896, and the 
other ‘‘ The Essential of Rowing Revived,”’ published in March, 1909, 
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course, to take the long rows necessary to get this last aggregation 
into perfect rhythm. I, therefore, expected a close race, as I said 
before leaving Boston, and a close race we saw, and nothing was 
more noticeable than a distinct break between seven and stroke 
and also that while the other seven had more uniformity of swing 
of body and dip of oar, there was not really uniformity of “ work,” 
even among them. The Yale crew, too, was not perfectly together, 
though a little better together than the Harvard. There was a 
slight break there between seven and stroke. Had it been com- 
pletely together, it doubtless would have beaten Harvard, not by 
a matter of a foot or two, but by several lengths. Now Mr. Wray 
in his letter speaks of this break between number seven and eight 
in the Harvard boat as if it were some unavoidable misfortune, 
but the trouble has been that Mr. Wray tried to correct this, not 
by taking the crew on long rows early in the season and keeping 
the same crew together, but by trying new men in the various 
positions hoping that in some way the aggregation would be im- 
proved. The difficulty with this method is that while you may get 
an individual that is 2 per cent better, yet the crew is 20 per cent 
worse. That is, Mr. Wray put off to 9 days before the race what 
he should have done 6 or 8 weeks before it, namely, settle on his 
crew. 

It is the hope that these suggestions may be of use to future 
Harvard crews and coaches, that has prompted this article. 


Harvard and Yale Races 1892-1918. 


Ahead Lengths Ahead Lenaths 
Year Winner at first atjinish Year Winner at first at finish 
W. = 1892 Yale Har. 134 8. 1904 = Yale Yale t 
W. 1893 Yale Har. 34 L. 1905 = Yale Yale , 
8. 1894 Yale Yale 18 Ww. 1906 = Har. Ya'e 2} 
8. 18095 Yale Yale 9 E. 1907 = Yale even for 
W. = 1896 Cornell Har. 3} miles 4 
W. 1897 Cornell (1) Har. 64 E. 1908 = Har. even 70? 
W. = 1898 Cornell (1) — Har. 123 W. 1909 Har. Yale 5 
E. 1899 Harvard even 5 Ww. 1910 = Har. Yale 44 
W. 1900 Yale Har. 5 8. 1911 Har. Har. 14 
7: 1901 Yale Har. 1} Ww. 1912 Har. Yale 94 
W. 1902 Yale Har. 34 8. 1913. _ Har. Har. 5 
WwW. = 1903 Yale Har. 4 


(1) Yale was second and Harvard third. 


Summary of Harvard and Yale Races. 


i RAY MMOD a 105 v0.007c oa Neg aha waco enn Gt ke dWneadce'sasecsveecmees 13 
L—leading at beginning and end of close race ........ 00.0 ceee sees eeeens 1 
S—so superior as to win by 5 or more lengths.........0.e005 cece cccccces 5 


E—even or alternating at early part Of race ...e..e.sese cece vee cerseees 3 
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Oxford and Cambridge Races. 


Ahead Lengths Ahead Lengths 
Year Winner at first at finish Year Winner at first at finish 
8. 1829 Ox. Ox W. 1880 Ox. Camb. 3} 
8. 1836 Camb. Camb 24 L. 1881 Ox. Ox. 3 
8. 1839 Camb. Camb. 4 w. 1882 Ox. Camb. 7 
WwW. 1840 Camb. Ox. } L. 1883 Ox. Ox. 3h 
8. 1841 Camb. Camb. 26 L. 1884 Camb. Camb. 3 
W. = 1842 Ox. Camb. 3 Ww. 1885 Ox. Camb. 24 
8. 1845 Camb. Camb. 7s E. 1886 Camb. Camb 
W. 1846 Camb. Ox. 3 1887 Camb. Camb. 2) #4 
W. 1849 Camb Ox. *1 8 8. 1888 Camb. Camb. 7 
1849 Ox. Foul E. 1889 Camb. level 23 
8. 1852 Ox. Ox. 7 Ww. 1890 Ox. Camb. 1 
8. 1854 Ox. Ox. 4 E. 1891 Ox. level 4 
W. 1856 Camb. Ox. 4 L. 1892 Ox. Ox. 3 
8. 1857 Ox. Ox. 9 w. 1893 Ox. Camb. 1} 
W. 1858 Camb. Ox. 5s Ww. 1894 Ox, Camb. 3 
1859 Camb. boat w. 1895 Ox. Camb 2: 
sank w. 1896 Ox. Camb 
W. 1860 Camb. Ox. 1} W. 1897 Ox. Camb. of 
W. 1861 Ox. Camb. 12 1898 Ox. Camb. 
8. 1862 Ox, Ox. 7 waterlogged 
8. 1863 Ox. Ox. 10 E. 1899 Camb. even 3} 
W. = 1864 Ox. Camb 6 8. 1900 Camb. Camb. 13} 
W. 1865 Ox. Camb. 4 E. 1901 Ox. even Z 
W. 1866 Ox. Camb } 8. 1902 Camb. Camb. 5 
L. 1867 Ox. Ox. 8. 1903 Camb. Camb. 6 
W. 1868 Ox. Camb. 6 w. 1904 Camb. Ox. 44 
W. = 1869 Ox. Camb. 3 L. 1905 Ox. Ox 3 
W. = 1870 Camb. Ox 1} L. 1906 Camb. Camb. 3 
W. = 1871 Camb. Ox 8. 1907 Camb. Camb 4 
8. 1872 Camb. Camb. 3 *2 Ww. 1908 Camb. Ox 2 
L. 1873 Camb. Camb 3} E. 1909 Ox. even K 
L. 1874 Camb. Camb. 3 Ww. 1910 Ox. Camb. 3 
W. = 1875 Ox. Camb. 5} E. 1911 Ox.: even 23 
8. 1876 Camb. Camb. 5 w. 1912 Ox. Camb. 5 
W. 1877 Dead heat Camb. #3 W. 1913 Ox. Camb. i "5 
W. 1878 x. Camb. 10 Ww. 1914 Camb. Ox. 4 
L. 1879 Camb. Camb. 3} 


*1. For two miles. 

*2. The outrigger of Goldie, the stroke oar, broke before the race was half over so that he merely 
marked time for the crew thereafter. But for this Cambridge would have won by many lengths, so 
the race is marked by 8. 

*3. Oxford’s ‘‘ bow sprung his oar and he became a mere passenger for the rest of the journey,” 
when at Whiteheart with one and a half lengths lead, so this is marked W. 

*4. As the Oxford 7 broke his oar when Oxford was apparently passing Cambridge this race is 
not counted in this classification. 

*5. Cambridge was ahead till the last one hundred yards. 


Summary. 


W—waiting race.... .osescoccccccccccsccccccccessvcccccece 
L—leading at beginning and end of close race ....... 

8—so superior as to win by 4 or more lengths..........+++++ 
E—even or alternating at early part of race ... 
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Richard H. Dana, ’7T4. 
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From a Graduate’s Window. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


OnE sometimes wonders whether College professors make as 
much use as they might of the material unconsciously furnished 
by the undergraduates to illustrate various laws, proc- 4 Rampting 
esses and theories, which those professors teach in their Meditation 
class-rooms. Take college slang, for instance. Is any prospective 
Ph.D. in dialect tracing the origin, growth, distribution and de- 
cline of cant or slang phrases at Harvard during the present decade ? 

I am told that the noun and verb “swipe,” which were com- 
monly used as equivalent to “ toady” a generation ago, have now 
quite lost that meaning. Today a fellow “swipes ” his neighbor’s 
bread at table, or his chum’s cravat, or any other object ; and the 
word has no local, Harvard color. How recently have such phrases 
as “to go out ” for a paper or an athletic team, and “ to sign off,” 
come into the undergraduate vernacular? Do classes still ‘“ wood 
up” in the lecture-room when they are bored? Does the gilded 
youth still “dead” when he is called upon, unprepared, at a reci- 
tation? Will not some one explore this field, which seems not less 
interesting than a study of the slang of the Wyoming Rustlers 
or of any similar topic? 

And then, what a quarry for the sociologist the manners and 
customs of the undergraduates open! The keen observer can dis- 
cern here the germs of most of the political and social variations 
which, when developed, in the mass, are important. Here groups 
begin to coalesce according to their purse or personal affinities. 
Here stratification of principles begins. Here are egoists and 
altruists, cynics and hero-worshipers, all in embryo. The Radical, 
the Indifferent, the Conservative — each reveal their dominant 
characteristics. 

But there is this difference between the college undergraduate 
and the man of forty. The undergraduate, no matter how definite 
his interests, or how vivacious and unchangeable his enthusiasms, 
still seems, at least, plastic. His temperament has not yet closed 
in upon him. But the man of forty has reached his growth, and, 
except in rare instances, we can predict pretty confidently the 
precession of his equinoxes. This is what makes college youths so 
perpetually interesting. Each enfolds possibilities which we are 
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anxious to see realized. In the man of forty we look for no start- 
ling surprises — although we need not take quite so pessimistic a 
view of him as Dr. Osler suggested. 

On the whole, considering the large number of young men in 
College — their various origins, their fresh outlook on life, their 
swift-coursing hot blood, their zest and disinterestedness — the 
wonder is that in any one year there are comparatively so few who 
for one reason or another stand out from the mass. The star drop- 
kicker or oarsman or pitcher comes quickly to the front, whereas 
on the intellectual side preéminence is often less conspicuous. If 
you ask a student to name the best speaker, or writer, or poet or 
debater in College, the chances are two to one that he can’t tell 
you. He may mention several candidates, but without finality of 
judgment in ranking them. 

This apparent lack of individuality may arise from a tendency, 
common to human beings in general, to accept uniformity as their 
standard: but is it not more likely that marked individuality, 
as distinguished from mere freakishness and oddity, is a thing of 
mature growth, which can be predicted with certainty in the man 
of thirty, but may be latent or unperceived in the undergraduate ? 
While the tests by which the champion athlete attains the top are 
comparatively simple, and as precise as they are simple, the tests 
of individuality are complex and delicate, and, since they usually 
include time, they cannot be applied hurriedly. 

So I am neither surprised nor depressed by the inevitable pre- 
cedence enjoyed by athletes in college. If they did not enjoy fame 
then, they could not enjoy it later. When Roosevelt was in College, 
though he was by no means a commonplace youth, it was not on 
him but on the great oarsmen and ball-players on whom the news- 
papers threw their spot-light. And the same is doubtless true in 
the case of those present undergraduates who may be destined to 
emerge into national celebrity twenty-five years hence. In our 
Civil War many volunteers rose to high position ; but before the 
end, it was the West Pointers, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Meade, 
and Thomas among the Union commanders, and Lee, Stonewall 
Jackson, Longstreet, Hill, and Beauregard among the Confeder- 
ates, who had proved the value of special training. In the long run, 
the regulars, who have assimilated the essentials of the discipline 
which the College dispenses, will distance the volunteers. 
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WITH ’64 IN COLLEGE. 


How well do I remember that summer afternoon over half a century 
ago, when a score or more of us lay around on the grass, under the Har- 
vard elms, in front of University Hall — waiting our “fate.” For two 
days we had been passing our “ Exams” for admission, one day “ Oral,” 
one day “ Written.” The former in University Hall; the latter in Har- 
vard Hall. Almost everything in those days was done alphabetically. 
When my turn came, my name was called, and I went upstairs to the 
Faculty Room. President Felton, it then was —‘“Corney” as he was 
familiarly called. After making sure of my identity, the President said, 
‘You are admitted with only five ‘conditions.’”’ ‘The limit was seven! 
But I was “in.” 

We were known as “ The War Class.” Shortly after we entered Fort 
Sumter was fired on and the battle of Bull Run was approaching. It was 
said that our Class had representatives from more States of the Union than 
any yet in Harvard. Be that as it may, during the early part of Fresh- 
man Year, the members from Slave-holding States became more and more 
inclined to go home, and during the winter of 1860-61 certain of us 
Northerners gave a dinner to the Southerners, in a house then standing 
on the southwest corner of Holyoke and Mt. Auburn Streets. It was 
agreed that political subjects should be debarred. During the two days 
following that dinner, most of the Southerners left Harvard. The next 
few months a good many of the Class entered the Union army. I remem- 
ber we had aclassmate, George Washington (a kinsman of the first Presi- 
dent by that name). It was said that he was born on Feb. 22. Be that 
as it may, some months later, when the battlefields were about Win- 
chester, Va., at one time the Confederates held that town, at another the 
Union forces. On one such oceasion, C. of our Class was under the 
provost marshal passing through the extemporized hospital in Winchester, 
and heard a faint voice from the wounded call his college nickname. On 
examination C. found Washington, with whom he had sat at that “last 
dinner,” severely wounded, and knowing that his home was near Harper’s 
Ferry, sent him there in an ambulance, under the flag of truce, to his 
mother. He said Washington remarked that he was sorry to see him 
there in that uniform! They never met again, and so it was with almost 
all of those classmates whose homes were in the South. 

When we entered college, there were three Freshman rooms in Hol- 
worthy, one in each entry. The college officer who had the room over 
the Freshman could call upon the latter for certain “duties.” My room 
was number 18 Holworthy, East End. My officer was James Jennison, 
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tutor in elocution. One of my duties was on Tuesday morning (the Fac- 
ulty Meeting in those days being held on Monday evening in University 
Hall) to “summon” such students as were to be reprimanded by the 
Faculty. I need hardly say that I was well known to certain members of 
the upper classes, and my reception was frequently somewhat noisy or 
strenuous with a shower of boots, tongs, books or whatever was handy. 

The field where Memorial Hall now stands was called “ The Delta,” 
and football and other games were played there. Just across the street 
stood the gymnasium, now used for the Germanic Museum. One of the 
“customs” of Holworthy 18 was to keep on hand a supply of footballs 
for use on The Delta. The cost of this had to be defrayed by said occu- 
pant. Generally an assessment was made on his Class for this purpose. 
For the year 1859-60 fifty cents a head was assessed. As playing foot- 
ball was then on the decline, the amount raised was more than was needed, 
so that as there were two men in the Class of the same name (call it Brown), 
the sobriquet of “ Half Dollar Brown” was used. For this and other 
good reasons, I assessed my Class 25 cents a head. At the close of the 
year, I had a small sum in hand. As any meeting of the Class, as a class, 
was forbidden by the Faculty, I could not get a vote regarding what to 
do with the residue; so I appealed to the Librarian, John Langdon Sib- 
ley (“Old Sib”), as to what new book or books he would like. He at 
once named a new edition of Milman’s “ Latin Christianity,” and that 
set is now in the College Library, the “ gift of the Class of 1864.” 

It was my custom when in College to seek out any old graduate who 
lived in or near Boston, or in some cases, those who, living at a distance, 
were visiting near their Alma Mater. From such I was able to get 
“eye witness” accounts of their undergraduate days dating as far back 
as the close of the 18th century. There are, of course, a thousand and 
one happenings not worthy of mention in a “ History of Harvard,” and 
yet of some value and interest to a graduate, especially after many years 
have passed. Such “happenings” I had 50 years since from the lips of 
those who were “in it” 60 or 70 years before that. 

Many years ago, close to, if not upon, what is now Church St., an old 
wooden building stood, which for a long time was occupied by students, 
and styled by them “ Wiswall’s Den”; by the College government, Col- 
lege House No. I. The Den was a three-story wooden building formerly 
used as a dwelling-house. It received its name from the following story : 
A great many years since, old Wiswall occupied the house with his 
family, consisting of his wife and two or three children. But it happened 
that dissensions arose in the domestic circle, and all did not go smoothly 
between husband and wife. At last Mrs. W. departed this life, and 
rumor says that the mournful husband rejoiced greatly thereat. How- 
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ever this may be, Mrs. W. No. 2 shortly appeared, and one Sunday, 
while the family were at church, Mrs. W. No. 2 bethought herself to look 
over the personal effects of the departed Mrs. W. No. 1; the result of 
which investigation was that when church was over Mrs. W. No. 2 was 
found standing in the middle of the kitchen and unable to utter a single 
word. The good folk of the town immediately asserted that the Devil had 
struck her dumb at the instigation of Mrs. W. No. 1. From that day the 
house was called “ Wiswall’s Den.” 

The Hasty Pudding Club of Harvard College was founded in the year 
1795, by members of the Class of 1797. The origin of the Society and 
its name I give from the lips of one of the Founders: In the year 1795, 
when the students lived altogether in commons, a member of the Class of 
1797, who was suffering from ill-health, engaged an old lady who lived 
in or near “ Wiswall’s Den” to make him regularly some hasty-pudding 
for his supper, finding that agreed with him better than anything else. 
Some of his classmates hearing of this determined to try the same exper- 
iment, and soon among a certain set the dish became very popular. The 
custom then was for the students at supper-time to repair to the east end 
of Harvard Hall, each provided with his pewter bowl, where in turn the 
prescribed amount of bread and milk was dealt out. The “ Pudding Men,” 
as they were familiarly known in College, would then go to the room of 
one of their members, and there, according to agreement, plenty of hasty 
pudding was provided, which with the bread and milk made a very pala- 
table meal. About the year 1850, Nos. 29 and 31 Stoughton Hall were 
given the Hasty Pudding Club for society rooms ; prior to that date they 
met at various places. 

An old custom that ceased about the time I was in College was one 
known as “Junior Mock Parts.”’ On a certain day, Saturday as I recall, 
for on that day all college activities ceased at 10 A.m., one of the Junior 
Class, selected as Master of Ceremonies, sat on the sill of a window, sec- 
ond story, over the door at the north end of Hollis or Stoughton facing 
the Yard. His Class congregated about that door, the members of other 
classes interested stood outside in a semi-circle. Then followed the “ Mock 
Parts,” each Junior being “ hit” for any peculiar individuality or idiosyn- 
erasy. Often a procession of the Class was described, metaphorically 
speaking, and this gave opportunity for many salient and local touches. 
One of the best “ parts” I reeall was that on our prominent, well-known 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court when his turn came alphabet- 
ieally ; it was “ Oliver Wendell Holmes, Junior, ‘Me and my father.’ ” 
These were the days of The Atlantic Monthly and “ The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table!” 

Among other changes in the College Yard since 1861-64 are the new 
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buildings, Matthews, Weld, and Thayer. Old Massachusetts Hall remains 
outwardly today as in 1861. Changes have been made internally. In my 
day the building was a dormitory, with the exception of the west end 
ground floor, which then was one large room, used.by “ The Institute of 
1770.” For many years a clock adorned the west end of Massachusetts 
Hall. 

In making explorations in 1863-64 assisted by the college carpenter, 
some remains of the “ Attic Club” were brought to light. It was com- 
posed of inmates of the east entry of Massachusetts Hall during the 
year 1861. An entrance was effected through the trap-door in the upper 
entry, and in the old attic, among the old oak beams of more than a hun- 
dred years, a rude room was made by hanging newspapers from the cross- 
beams, and here semi-occasionally the members, some 19 in number, would 
convene, and while away the passing hour eating nuts and telling stories. 
At the west end of the attic, the Club left their names upon the only re- 
maining portion of the old clock-room. The following inscription, which 
remains hidden from the curious eye of the public, is left to the care of 
innumerable cobwebs and deep layers of dust : 


Attie Club 
63 
E. Entry, Mass. 1861. 


It was during our Freshman year that the late King Edward of Eng- 
land, then Prince of Wales, visited Harvard. He was “ chaperoned” by 
the Duke of Newcastle, who rumor says was told by the Queen Mother 
“not to let Edward out of sight while on his hands.” Be this as it may, 
I recall this incident: In those days Gore Hall where the library was 
had doors that could be opened at both the north and south ends. It was 
arranged by President Felton that the students of Harvard should as- 
semble in the Yard at the south end of Gore Hall. There was a goodly 
attendance. At last the Prince and his party stood in the spacious doorway 
of the Library, and the students gave him three times three and a “ Rah, 
Rah, Rah.” At this point the President asked the Prince if he would like to 
see a dormitory, — how the students lived, ete. The Prince acquiesced at 
once to the evident chagrin of the Duke; so the Chief Marshal of the 
day, Joseph H. Wales, a Senior, was called to the Library group and 
off went the Prince and Marshal to the latter’s room, No. 12 Holworthy 
Hall. On reaching the room the Prince, tapping the card on the door, 
said, “ Ah, we have the same name.” As the story goes, the Prince was 
somewhat nonplussed and confused on entering the room by the presence 
of several ladies. But this was set right on his introduction to the various 
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members of the Marshal’s family. Rumor had it that the Duke nearly 
“had a fit” but was greatly relieved when the Prince returned safe and 
sound. The Prince seemed interested in the way Harvard students lived 
and took especial notice of the photographs of the Harvard Crew. 

Fifty years ago no meeting of a Class as a class was allowed at Har- 
‘vard before Senior year. As each Class had a dinner some time during the 
year, it was necessary to arrange secretly all the things, and many were 
the subterfuges to outwit the Faculty. If the dinner was to be at the old 
Brighton Hotel, or at Chelsea Beach, as two of ours were, the Class would 
assemble in small groups at certain rendezvous where omnibuses would 
collect the quota arranged for each. If at Point Shirley House, a steamer 
would take the place of omnibuses. As distance (sometimes) lends en- 
chantment to the view, so the secrecy of these dinners added to the enjoy- 
ment. 

Hazing of the old-fashioned kind, two to one, had been in vogue at 
Harvard until Nov. 19, 1860. At that date one of our class, Francis Dana 
Stedman, was seized by a party of masked Sophomores on Main St. 
near Holyoke St. The Freshman resisted, drew a pistol, loaded, it is said, 
only with powder, and fired. His assailants scattered. The Freshman was 
arrested by the police and taken to the Station House, thence to the 
Faculty, at that time holding its usual Monday meeting in University 
Hall. It seems that previous to the pistol episode Francis Welch Crownin- 
shield, the chum of the armed man, had been captured and held for hazing 
purposes in a house nearby. The police tracked the assailants, and sev- 
eral of the Faculty, following their guide, surrounded the Sophomores 
and their prisoner; escape was impossible and the names of al] present 
were taken. The Faculty resumed their meeting. The matter was dis- 
cussed and “It is recorded in the Faculty records that on Nov. 20, 
1860, a special meeting of the Faculty was called to consider a disturb- 
ance made the night before by a body of Sophomores, who ‘ Masked, or 
otherwise disguised, did in the streets of Cambridge lay violent hands 
upon several members of the Freshman. Class, and did convey one of 
them to an unfurnished room, where he was forcibly detained and was 
subjected to indignity.” This was discussed at a further special meeting, 
held on the following day, Nov. 21, and at still another held on Nov. 22.” 
The Sophomore Class was enraged at the dismissal of the original offend- 
ers, and, to quote the Boston Herald of that date, “The Sophs procured 
an express wagon, and after seating therein the ‘ martyrs,’ they attached 
a rope to the vehicle, and after dragging the same in triumph through 
several streets, paying particular attention to be prominent in groaning 
the Faculty and President, in front of the latter’s home, proceeded in 
procession to the Liberty Pole near the Universalist Church in Cam- 
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bridgeport, where they went through various college songs and dances, 
and then, leaving the wagon, placed the students in a barouche and had 
them driven to Boston. The main body of the Class then retarned to 
Cambridge, wearing in their buttonholes small pieces of the rope with 
which they had drawn the wagon.” A few days later another Sophomore 
was suspended for six months “for participation in the procession.” 
Horace Parker Chandler, ’64. 





THE TUITION FEE. 


In 1868, and for years earlier, the annual tuition fee 01 Harvard Col- 
lege was $104. This covered not only a student's instruction, but his use 
of the library, gymnasium, and such laboratories as then existed. In 1869, 
at the beginning of his administration, President Eliot raised the fee 
to $150. Ever since that time, through forty-four years, the fee has re- 
mained at $150. 

In the Catalogue for 1869-70 the number of undergraduates was 563, 
of graduate scholars 2, of resident graduates 4, of scientific and mining 
students 52, a total of 620. Assuming the average tuition of these to 
be $150 — some of the scientific courses were paid by the term — the 
revenue from tuition was $93,000. The members of the Faculty in that 
academic year numbered 23. 

Turn now to the latest academic year, — 1913-14, — for which sta- 
tistics are available. The number of students in Harvard College was 
2359; in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences it was 497, and in 
the Graduate School of Applied Science 139—a total of 2995. At an 
average of $150 per student the total received from these groups of stu- 
dents was $449,250. Membership in the College Faculty had risen to 
169, and in the Faculty of the School of Applied Science there were 26 
persons not already included in the College Faculty — a total of 195. 

From this it appears that what we may call the Faculty instructors had 
increased in 44 years from 23 to 195, or about 800 per cent., whereas the 
income from tuition fees increased from $93,000 to $449,250, or only 
about 470 per cent. But the discrepancy in relative incomes was really 
far greater than this, because there are now a large number of instructors, 
not included in the Faculty, whose salaries are charged to instruction 
account. Accordingly, the revenue from tuition fees has become less and 
less adequate year by year to pay the teaching force. The deficit has 
been made up partly by gifts for immediate use and partly by the income 
from the permanent funds. But in spite of the ever-increasing stream of 
benefactions, the cost of education mounts still more rapidly. 
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The reason for the increased cost of instruction is, of course, obvious. 
Fifty years ago, a class of 100 undergraduates was divided into four 
sections and the same instructor could teach all four in the required sub- 
jects, — Latin, Greek, mathematics, history, ~ which constituted most 
of the instruction. So there was one teacher to about 30 students. But 
now, under the elective system, there is one instructor for every six or 
seven students. Not only has the number of instructors multiplied thus 
rapidly, but the cost of apparatus in most of the scientific courses and 
even in some of the literary, has increased also. 

The question which confronts the Governing Boards of Harvard, there- 
fore, is whether the time has not come when it is desirable to increase the 
annual tuition fee in order to procure a larger revenue from that source. 
The question is by no means new. In 1894 the Board of Overseers took 
it up, and a special committee, consisting of Henry Lee, Moses Williams 
and H. H. Sprague, reported on the matter. Messrs. Lee and Williams 
advocated an increase, and Mr. Sprague dissented, but the Board took no 
action. Again, ten years later, the Overseers discussed the matter and 
Mr. Charles Francis Adams, ’56, presented a report in which he proposed 
that the tuition fee be raised from $150 to $225.' In order to safeguard 
needy students, he suggested that half of the sum derived from the in- 
crease might be distributed in University scholarships, with the result 
that, at the registration then prevailing, 500 students would not feel the 
higher cost of tuition. 

Some of Mr. Adams’s figures are still pertinent. Taking the minimum 
cost of education at Harvard as $450, the present tuition fee — $150 — 
represents one third of that cost. For men in easier circumstances the 
ratio constantly decreases. The student who spends $1000 a year would 
have to bear an increase of only five per cent — $50 —if the fee were 
raised to $200. The poor student, on the other hand, would enjoy, on the 
scholarship plan, a rebate at least equal to the advance. Ten years ago 
Mr. Adams computed that “each Harvard degree represented an ex- 
penditure of $950, as compared with an expenditure of $525 in 1868, 
or an increase of close upon 81 per cent.” The cost to the College of each 
degree now is probably nearer $1000 than $950 — which merely means 
that the need of a larger income has become imperative. 

The advantages that the increased price of tuition would bring to the 
College treasury do not need to be enlarged upon. If the raise were only 
$50, this would give an increase of $180,000 from students of the College 
and other Schools who now pay the $150 rate.? If $80,000 of this were 

1 Mr. Adams’s proposal was printed in full in the Graduates’ Magazine for Sept., 
1904; vol. xin, 6-22. 

2 The tuition fee in the Medical School is $225, and in the Dental School it varies 


from $229 to $160. In all the computations in this article the small fees for the Still- 
man Library, matriculation, etc., are omitted. 
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returned to needy students in the form of scholarships, the treasury would 
still benefit by an annual increase of $100,000. 

The drawbacks are equally clear. First, if there were a considerable 
falling off in attendance, the net profit from the increased fee would be 
smaller. Next, a raise would chiefly affect those who, in theory at least, 
derive the greatest benefit from a college education. It has been the im- 
memorial boast of Harvard — and may it always continue to be! — that 
no worthy youth of good parts and character has been kept away from 
here through lack of means. Any change which sent an appreciable num- 
ber of promising fellows elsewhere would be regretted. 

But, on the other hand, in every college, there are two elements, to 
wit — Students and Teachers. Now the Teachers are more important to 
the fame, competence and prosperous productivity of a college than the 
Students are. In all the talk that we have heard, for twenty years and 
longer, the interests of the Students have been magnified. Everything 
has been planned for them. Charges must be put as low as possible to 
suit them. Gymnasiums, unions, athletic fields, swimming-tanks, and 
many other accessories of comfort or pleasure, must be provided — gratis, 
if possible — for their use. And we all rejoice to see these benefits show- 
ered upon them. 

But what of the Teachers? Except for the moderate raise in their sal- 
aries nearly ten years ago — an advance which the increased cost of living 
has more than counterbalanced — nothing has been done for them. And 
yet on their quality depends the character of the higher education. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that the remuneration of professors must enable 
them to live under tolerable conditions, if first class men are to continue 
to make teaching their profession. They will never expect to earn as much 
as men of equal capacity earn in law, medicine, or engineering, but they 
have the clear right to expect that their service will be sufficiently well 
paid to keep them from the pinch of penury. 

The great number of young instructors and assistants which our uni- 
versities have been forced of late years to employ, so far as it is a device 
inspired by economy, is to be deplored: for it is by the excellence of its 
leading professors, and not by the size of its corps of subalterns, that a 
university is ranked. A large body of routine men inevitably casts a shade 
of drab mediocrity over the reputation of any institution. 

If the increase in the tuition fee will provide salaries more adequate 
to the deserts of the Teachers, no other or better reason is needed to 
justify that increase. Harvard can no longer count on drawing into her 
service the best men unless she can pay them as liberally as several other 
universities now pay. And even though the immediate effect of the in- 
crease should be a falling off in registration, that condition would not be 
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permanent. In the long run, the university which has the best Teachers 
is bound to prosper: the young American who is eager for an education 
can be relied upon to seek the best that he can get. 

In conclusion, on looking at the tuition fees charged by several other 
colleges, we find that Princeton has just raised from $160 to $175 ; that 
Yale raised this year to $160 for lower classmen and $178 for Seniors ;? 
that Columbia, Boston University and the University of Pennsylvania 
charge $150 each; that Dartmouth and Amherst charge $140 each, and 
Tufts $125. The Massachusetts Institute of Technology charges $250, 
and, as everyone knows, that large figure has not prevented a steady, 
solid growth in registration.? It is to be noted that the three universities 
— Columbia, Boston University and Pennsylvania — which, beside Har- 
vard, cling to the $150 fee, have a very large proportion of “day schol- 
ars ’’ — students who live at home, and simply attend the University for 
a few hours a day. By living at home, they live more cheaply: but they 
sacrifice thereby much of the social life, with the Class ties and College 
spirit, which are a part of a college man’s education. We may feel con- 
fident that raising the Harvard tuition fee to $200 would not deprive 
Harvard of students. That it would enable her to safeguard the person- 
nel of the teaching force is a matter of vital importance. 

William Roscoe Thayer, ’81. 


INTER-COLLEGE COMRADESHIP. 


Last June, an episode occurred involving the classes celebrating their 
25th anniversaries at Harvard and at Yale, which was unique in intercol- 
legiate relations, and, therefore, worthy of permanent record. 

Believing that a feeling of collegiate solidarity might be promoted if 
the men of the two Universities who had been contemporaries as students 
and who now had behind them 25 years of accomplishment should come 
into touch with each other at their respective celebrations, Mr. Charles 
Warren, Secretary of Harvard ’89 (now Assistant Attorney-General of 
the United States), wrote to Mr. Charles H. Sherrill, Secretary of Yale 
’°89 (Ex-United States Minister to Argentina), in March last, suggesting 
that some arrangement be made to bring the two classes into touch at the 
June celebration. Mr. Sherrill responded enthusiastically, and later ex- 
tended from his Class Committee an invitation to Harvard ’89 to attend 
in a body the Yale ’89 luncheon, to be held in New IJaven on the Yale 

1 Sheffield Scientific School charges $200. 

« These figures are from the latest available catalogues. In several cases, however, 


fees for incidentals augment the tuition fee. At Princeton, for instance, the aggre- 
gate is $198. 
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Commencement Day, and later to march on to the ball field with Yale 
’89, taking, however, separate seats later, “so that the Harvard men 
could enjoy their natural racial animosity to its full.” 

Unfortunately, when the invitation was received, the arrangements for 
the Harvard ’89 celebration had been so far perfected, and the hours of 
the Tuesday (Harvard’s Class Day) had been so filled with events, that 
it was impossible for Harvard ’89 to accept. 

Carrying out, however, the idea of linking in some form of comrade- 
ship, the 89ers at the two Universities, Mr. Warren was instructed by 
his Class Committee to have prepared and sent to the Twenty-Fifth 
Anniversary Dinner of Yale 89, to be held at Hotel Taft, New Haven, 
on Tuesday, June 16, 1914, a basket of appropriately blue cornflowers, 
tied with a crimson ribbon, and to accompany this with the gift of one of 
the special Harvard ’89 badges, together with one of the small silver and 
blue and white enamel plates, specially prepared for its celebration. Ac- 
cordingly, the above gifts were sent to the Yale dinner, with the follow- 
ing letter : 

The Class of ’89 at Harvard sends this token of greeting to its comrades of Yale ’89, 
at this Twenty-Fifth Anniversary. 

While Harvard ’89 recalls with a certain degree of mournfulness the names of Corbin 
and Sherrill, it recalls also with satisfaction a dinner at which Yale ’89 Freshmen en- 
tertained the Harvard Freshmen after a memorable ball game in New Haven--so 
that on the whole, pleasure and pain in memory of the past are fairly balanced. 

Since those days, the world has progressed, being rolled along by ’89 for twenty-five 
years ; hence the generous and friendly rivalry of the two colleges to-day is a far 
better thing than the somewhat malevolent and suspicious intercollege attitude in the 
olden days. 

It is a source of pleasure to us of Harvard that a college man from Yale should have 
so recently controlled the destinies of this country ; and we feel that it is an equal sat- 
isfaction to Yale that the country should have had also to look for its head to Harvard 
’80 and Princeton ’79. May it soon look to Yale ’89 and Harvard ’89, 

In the grave and thrilling problems that confront this Nation in the new social and 
economic upheaval, it will be peculiarly the part of our College men bonded together 
by mutual adherence to high, broad and educated ideals, to work together, in com- 
radeship, for the best good of the Nation. 

It is this idea of Union that Harvard ’89 wishes to suggest in thus introducing itself 
into your Yale dinner with its greeting. 

Accompanying these flowers are two of the souvenirs prepared for my Class Renuion 
which your Class may like to keep among its memorabilia. 


Yale ’89, however, had also not been idle. In the midst of the Har- 
vard 89 Anniversary Dinner held the next night, Wednesday, at the 
Algonquin Club in Boston, a Yale Sophomore appeared bearing a hand- 
some tall silver cup with an inscription “ Yale ’89 to Harvard 89,” 
together with the following letter : 


We, of the Class uf Yale ’89, drank the health of Harvard ’89 at our twenty-fifth 
reunion banquet last evening. Now we are passing the cup on to you with our warm- 
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est greetings to our dearest foe. We are beginning to think of you in Harvard ’89 as 
our classmates. 

To the Republic of which your Lowell sang, our fathers gave the priceless gifts of 
Harvard and of Yale. With you we hold that land 

‘* Among the nations, bright beyond compare.” 

That we can serve such a land in your fellowship gives us inspiration and the hope 
that we shall do our part in making the College at New Haven, as you are making the 
College at Cambridge, a still greater blessing to our Common Country. 

Health and Happiness to Harvard ’89, 


This fine return of courtesies was greeted with cheers and singing of 
“ Boola, Boola,” “ Here ’s to Good Old Yale,” ete., and the filling of the 
cup with champagne in a toast to the donors. 

The Class Secretary, Mr. Warren, was instructed to send to Yale the 
following telegram, on June 18, the day before the boat race : 

Your Class superb, unexpected gift was greeted last night with intense enthusiasm. 
Filled with champagne it went around our table amid nine long cheers for Yale and 
the singing of ‘‘ Here’s to Good Old Yale, Drink her down,” and ‘* Boola, Boola’’? — 
the very first time such songs were ever sung at a Harvard Class Dinner. Please extend 
to every Yale ’89 man our hearty appreciation. 


On the same day, Mr. Welsh, the Chairman of the Yale ’89 Reunion 
Committee, wrote to Mr. Warren the following letter, received with great 
satisfaction by Harvard ’89: 


It was left to me in the early hours of yesterday morning to tell your Class what it 
meant to the men in Yale ’89 to see your flowers and your own beautiful symbols come 
on the table as our Class dinner began, and to hear your message. I have not been able 
to do it. I don’t know that I ever can. You have begun new things; you have given 
a new meaning to old things; you have set us thinking, and have deeply moved our 
hearts. 

I hope there will be later some opportunity for me to send our anniversary message 
to all the Class of Harvard 89. 


The Boston Post in an editorial said of the episode : 


It speaks the sense of later generations of the fellowship that exists between the 
forces which have wrought one our civilization of to-day. .. . It looks to the future 
as well as to the past. It is a monumental incident. 


The Yale Alumni Weekly Reunion Supplement said : 


Two incidents which had not been fore-announced contributed to the Reunion a 
spirit and perhaps even an inspiration which was quite aside from the usual. One was 
the cordial interchange of goodfellowship and essential unity between the Class of 
Harvard ’89 and Yale ’89, which was emphasized by offerings from one to the other, 
making the Reunion Dinner and the later meeting of Harvard ’89 and Yale ’89 at New 
London incidents of unusually pleasant and lasting memory. 


The cup will be placed by Harvard ’89 in the custody of the Harvard 
Club of Boston, to be removed from the Club House and used in an 
appropriate fashion at all future 89 class reunions. 
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TEMPORARY STUDENTS AT HARVARD COLLEGE, 
1639-1800." 


Havinc in preparation an account of temporary students at Harvard 
College in the 17th and 18th centuries, a tentative list of such students 
is now submitted in the hope of obtaining additional names. The remiss- 
ness of the College authorities during that period in regard to matricu- 
lations is at once extraordinary and inexplicable. It was not until 1725 
that, so far as is known, the names of members of the entering class were 
recorded, beginning with the class that graduated in 1729; with the 
class graduating in 1732, the residence and year of age at entrance were 
first given ; and with the class graduating in 1741, the residence and full 
date of birth were first given. But often the names were not recorded 
until the Freshman Class had been in College for many months, occa- 
sionally for almost a year, and if meanwhile a Freshman died or left Col- 
lege, his name was not included in the list. Again, if a student entered 
a certain class after the names of the members of that class had been re- 
corded, his name was not inserted. And it was not until 1823 that a stu- 
dent was compelled to sign a book at entrance. Hence, singular as it may 
seem, a complete list of Harvard students previous to 1801 cannot be 
compiled. The names in the present lists have been obtained from vari- 
ous sources — most of them, of course, from the manuscript records of 
the College, but not a few (some of which do not appear in the College 
records themselves) from letters, diaries, journals, epitaphs, genealogies, 
probate files, and newspapers. 

The term “ temporary student” is not a precise one, hence it is neces- 
sary to state exactly what names are or are not to be found in the present 
list. Temporary students may be divided into the following five groups: 

(a) Students who died while undergraduates. 

(b) Students who left College, either voluntarily or involuntarily, who 
never returned, and who never received degrees either out of course or 
honorary. 

(c) Students who left College, for whatever reason, who never returned, 
who never received degrees out of course, but who did later receive hon- 
orary degrees. 

(d) Students who left College, for whatever reason, but later returned 
either to the same class or to a subsequent class, and who duly graduated. 

(e) Students who left College, for whatever reason, and later received 
degrees out of course. 


1 Reprinted, with omissions, from Publications of the Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts, Xv, 271-85, 
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Students who come under groups (a), (0), and (c), are included in the 
present list; but those who come under groups (d) and (e) are not in- 
cluded in the present list. The reason why those in group (c) are included 
in, while those in group (e) are excluded from, the present list, is as fol- 
lows. No one can receivé a degree out of course who has not at some time 
been an undergraduate. Consequently, the inclusion of a man’s name in 
the Quinquennial Catalogue under the heading “ Bachelors of Arts” 
shows that the man must at one time have been a student, even though 
the degree was conferred out of course many years later. On the other 
hand, the inclusion of a man’s name in the Quinquennial Catalogue under 
the heading “ Honorary Degrees” conveys no information as to whether 
the man was or was not a temporary student at Harvard College. 

In most cases the exact class to which a student belonged is known 
with certainty ; but in some cases, especially in the 17th century, the class 
to which a student belonged is uncertain. It has seemed best to assign a 
definite year — which is not likely to be more than three or four years out 
of the way — and this has been done in every instance ; but in the list a 
question mark indicates that the class is approximate only. 

The compiler will welcome information in regard to any of the persons 
— of whom there are about four hundred — mentioned in the list, and will 
be grateful for additional names. 

An asterisk denotes that a student died while an undergraduate. 
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Alphabetical List. 

Abbot Amory Balch 

1759 Zebadiah 1796 Nathaniel Coffin 1798 William 
Adams Annan Baldwin 

1737 Wyborn 1787 William 1783 Isaac 
1769 Joseph* 

1789 Isaac Appleton Ball 

* itl 

Addington 1703 John 1738 Benjamin 
1662 Isaac? Apthorp Bannister 
Allen 1766 William 1797 William Bostwick 
1729 — Ashe Barnard 

oo 1746 John 1740 John* 
1758 James 1798 Levi 
1800 Hezekiah Aspinwall : 
Alline 1796 George Barrett 

1660 John Atherton 1749 John* 
Ames 1795 Jeffrey Amherst* Bass 


1647 John? 





1799 Abel Willard 





1778 Samuel 
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Baxter 
1729 Paul 


Bell 

1734 Thomas 
Bennet 

1659 
Bent 

1762 Elijah 





Bernard 

1771 Shute*? 
Billing 

1765 William 
Bird 

1744 Samuel 
Blye 

1655 —— 
Blyth 


1790 Stephen Cleveland 


Bond 
1783 Joseph* 


Borland 
1748 John 


1778 Leonard Vassall 


1780 James? 


Bourne 
1737 Ezra* 


Bowen 
1766 William 


Bowers 
1798 Jeremiah* 


Bowes 


1787 John Hancock 


Bowman 

1792 William 
Brackett 

1789 Ebenezer 


Bradford 
1645 ——? 


Braman 

1800 Thomas 
Brewer 

1787 Francis 
Bridge 

1737 Robert 


1778 Richard Perkins 


Brigham 
1656 





1796 John Winslow 


1798 Francis* 
Brimsmead 
1655 William 
Brodbelt 
1756 John 
Bromfield 
1718 Henry* 
Brookes 

1655 





Browne 

1735 Benjamin 
1753 John 
1775 Arthur 
Bryant 

1781 James 
Bucknam 
1749 Nathan 
Bulkley 

1659 ——? 


Cabot 
1764 Joseph 
1770 George 
1800 Henry 
Campbell 
1784 —— 








Chamberlain 


1798 Henry Vassall 


Chandler 
1775 Samuel 
Cheney 
1660 John? 
Chickering 
1654 ? 
Child 
1769 Timothy 





Chipman 

1761 John* 
Clark 

1731 Atherton 
Clarke 

1752 William 
Collier 

1734 Gershom 
Colman 

1780 Samuel? 
Constable 
1657 
Cooper 

1749 Breton 
Cordis 

1795 Thomas 
Cotton 

1647 ——? 
1743 Josiah 
Cowing 

1789 David 
Crook 

1741 Henry 
Crosby 

1775 William 
Crossett 
1792 Samuel 


? 
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Crowne 
1661 John? 





Cuming 

1747 John 
Curwin 

1660 Jonathan 
Cutter 

1782 Charles* 


Daingerfield 
1792 Henry 
Danielson 
1778 Eli 
Delaney 
1780 James 


Denison 
1658 





? 
Dennie 
1768 James 
Denny 
1759 John 
Derby 


1785 Richard 
1786 Elias Hasket 


Devotion 

1701 ——? 
Dillingham 

1798 —— 
Dix 

1798 Joseph 
Dodge 

1785 Ezekiel Goddard 
Eayers 

1657 ——? 
Eleazer 


1679 (an Indian) 
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Emery 

1790 Robert 
Erving 

1777 John 

1777 Shirley 
Estabrook 

1757 Samuel* 
Eyre 

1699 John? 


Farmworth 
1655 ? 





Farnham 

1763 William* 
Farrington 

1776 Daniel 
Fayerweather 

1789 John 
Fenton 

1777 Thomas 
Ferguson 

1786 Charles 

1789 John 
Fisher 

1775 John 
Fisk 

1798 John 
Fiske 

1782 Nathan 
Fitch 

1775 William 
Flagg 

1785 John 
1797 Isaac 
Fleming 

1662 John? 
Flint 


1662 Ephraim? 


Flynt 
1675 Seth* 


Fownall 


1654 ? 





Foxcroft 

1750 Thomas 
Freeman 

1792 Jonathan Otis 
Frye 

1769 John 


Fuller 
1731 Josiah 


Gardner 

1685 Samuel* 
Garland 

1800 William 
Gates 

1796 Jacob 
Gatliffe 

1658 ——? 
Gay 

1787 Ebenezer 
Gill 

1785 Michael 
Gilman 
' 1750 Nathaniel* 
Gleason 

1773 Ezra 
Glover 


1654 Pelatiah? 
1778 Samuel Kinsley 


Goodhue 
1759 Stephen 
1781 Josiah 

Goodyear 
1651 ——? 
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Goold 

1778 Gardner 
Gore 

1655 —— 
Gouge 

1657 
Grainger 

1788 ——? 
Granger 

1737 Thomas 
Gray 

1779 James 
Greenleaf 

1778 John* 
Greenwood 
1784 Thomas Jackson 
Grosvenor 
1788 Ebenezer* 


Hagborne 
1659 John? 
Hale 

1793 John P—— 
Hall 

1716 ? 
1779 Aaron 
Hancock 

1788 Thomas 
Harris 

1800 Samuel 
Harvey 

1662 Josiah? 
Hatch 

1743 Estes 
Haynes 

1658 Roger? 
Hemmingway 
1738 Ebenezer 


Henchman 
1697 —— 
Heyleger 

1772 Peter 
Hicks 

1756 Zechariah 
Higginson 
1787 Nathaniel 
Hill 

1759 Henry Maxwell 
1770 Jeremiah 
1777 Aaron 
Hoar 

1734 Daniel 
Hobby 


1718 John 
1756 William* 


Hodgdon 

1799 Moses 
Hodgson 

1767 Thomas 
Holmes 

1662 John? 
Honeyman 

1729 James 

1763 George Goulding 
Hook 

1798 Josiah 
Hooke 

1655 John? 

1656 Walter? 
Hooper 

1779 Henry 
Hovey 

1768 Joseph* 


Howard 
1797 Jason 


Hunt 
1656 ? 
1796 Samuel 
Hussey 
1712 George ? 


Jacobs 

1794 James 
Jewett 

1758 Joshua* 


Johnson 
1737 Josiah 
1759 Benjamin* 
1799 Thomas Baker 
Jones 
1774 Timothy 
1775 Elijah 
1778 Charles 
1778 Nahum 
1793 Henry Williams 
1799 John* 


Kimball 

1777 Benjamin* 
Kimberley 

1662 Eleazer ? 


Lamb 
1723 Joshua* 
Lampson 
1757 Amos* 


Lamson 
1789 Thomas 


Lancaster 

1799 Sewall 
Langdon 

1741 Josiah 
Larnel 

1716 Benjamin* 


[ December, 
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Lasinby 

1752 Benjamin 
Lee 

1748 David* 
Leonard 

1795 Charles 
Levett 

1734 Josiah* 
Little 

1789 Moses 
Locke 


1785 Samuel 


McClary 

1785 Andrew 
Macgaw 

1797 James 
Macneile 

1789 William Maxwell 
Maillard 

1743 Rowland 
Malbone 

1653 
1744 Godfrey 
Marsh 

1709 Jonathan* 


? 
[ 





Mascarene 
1778 Paul 
Matthews 
1655 ? 
Maxwell 

1699 William*? 
Mears 

1663 ——? 





Megapolensis 
1656 Samuel? 


Mellen 

1755 ——? 
Merrick 

1763 Noah* 
Mills 

1743 James* 
Minot 

1798 John 
Mirick 

1762 David 
Moody 

1789 Samuel 
Moore 

1793 Josiah 
Mosely 

1757 John 
Moulton 
1773 Jonathan 
Mumford 
1766 George 
Murray 

1776 John 
Mutie 


1659 ? 





Newton 

1644 John? 
Nowell 

1736 Paul 
Noyes 

1759 Ebenezer 
1759 Joshua 





Oakes 

1654 ? 
Oliver 

1663 John? 
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Orne 


1775 Joshua 
1782 Azor 


Osgood 
1786 Nathan 
Otis 
1768 Joshua 
1796 George 


Paddock 


1776 John* 
| 1778 Adino 


Palmer 

1744 John 
1747 Joseph 
Paris 

1788 Martin 
Parker 

1774 Seth 
Parks 

1777 Roland 
Parsons 


1723 Joseph*? 
1743 John* 


Partridge 

1775 David 
Patch 

1795 John 
Peabody 

1737 Jacob 
Peck 

1657 ——? 
Pecker 

1745 John*? 
Peele 

1776 Jonathan* 
Perkins 
1748 Daniel* 
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Phillips 

1785 Joseph 
1785 William 
1798 Jonathan 


Plaisted 


1774 Benjamin Brown 


Pollock 

1758 George 
Pope 

1765 Edward 
Potter 

1781 Benedict Arnold 
Pratt 

1776 Benjamin 
Prentice 

1800 John 
Prescott 


1747 Benjamin 


Prince 


1645 ? 





Putnam 
1775 John* 
1776 Gideon* 
1797 William 
Pynchon 
1696 
1763 Nathan 
1784 John 


? 





Rand 

1734 William 
Rawson 

1783 Jonathan 
Read 

1792 William 
Reed 

1795 William 

1798 Jonathan 


Rich 
1797 Jairus 
Richardson 
1774 Abijah 
1796 John 
Rogers 
1723 G ? 
, 1736 Benjamin 
1768 Nathaniel 
Russell 
1789 Daniel 
1796 John* 
Rust 
1748 William* 





Sanger 

1800 Richard 
Scollay 

1767 James 
Seabury 

1659 Samuel? 
Sergant 

1712 ——? 
Seymour 

1656 ? 
Shackelford 

1795 Richard 
Shattuck 
1759 Moses 
Shaw 

1794 Darius 
1798 John Hayward 
Sheafe 

1798 Henry 





Shove 
1654 George? 
Smith 


1759 Aaron 
1781 Jeremiah 





Snow 

1783 Paul 
Somes 

1796 Thomas 
Southworth 
1772 —— 
Sparhawk 

1798 Nathaniel 
Speakman 
1742 Thomas 
Spear 

1724 Thomas*? 
Sprague 

1748 
1794 John 
Staniford 
1729 John* 





Stanley 
1768 
Starr 
1800 Ebenezer 


Steel 
1734 Samuel 


? 





Stevens 

1800 Joseph 
Stickney 
1777 Jonathan 
Stinson 

1771 David* 
Stoddard 
1753 John 
1753 Richard 
Stone 

1663 Samuel? 
1792 Micah 
Story 


1792 Bradstreet 
1795 William 
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Sumner 
1786 Davies 


Swineoke 
1651 ——? 

Symons 
1657 ——? 


Taft 
1760 Caleb*? 


Thacher 
1748 John* 


Thayer 
1765 Alexander 


Thomas 
1659 —— 


Thompson 


1783 Edward Kinnecutt 


Tisdale 
1755 William 


Torrey 
1656 Samuel? 


Trapier 


1792 Benjamin Foissin 


Trask 
1794 Israel Eliot 


Trollett 
1763 Michael James 


Turnbull 
1797 Thomas 


Turner 
1733 Thomas 


Upham 
1795 Joshua Nichols 


Varnum 
1769 James Mitchel 


Vaughan 
1726 
1731 Eliot 

Vial 
1730 Benjamin* 


* 





Wadsworth 

1679 Recompense* 
Wainwright 

1709 John* 

1800 Robert Dewar 
Wakeman 

1655 Samuel? 
Waldron 

1742 William 
Walker 

1656 Zechary? 
1755 


Walter 





1798 Arthur Maynard 


Walver 
1655 

Ward 
1788 Samuel 





Warner 
1795 Daniel 
Warren 
1800 Joseph 


Washburn 

1793 Artemas* 
Watson 

1684 ——? 

1778 William 
Weed 

1702 ——? 
Weld 

1645 John? 


Wellington 
1797 Isaac* 
Wenborne 
1660 John 
Wentworth 
1741 Benning 
1765 Henry 
Wheeler 

1795 Elnathan 
1800 Charles 


Whipple 


1794 Silvester Gardiner 


Whiting 

1743 Nathan 
1770 Thurston 
Whitney 

1759 Abel* 
Whittingham 
1660 —— 
Whitwell 

1758 William 
Willard 

1701 Richard* 
1799 Samuel 
Williams 

1662 Nathaniel? 
1765 Simeon 
1765 Thomas 
Willoughby 
1655 Jonathan 
Wilson 

1678 John? 
1743 William* 
Winslow 

1646 Josiah? 
Winthrop 
1646 Samuel? 
1662 ? 
1668 ——? 
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Wiswall Woodward Wyeth 
1655 Ichabod 1785 Cyrus 1660 —— 
Wood Wright Wylly 


1709 Abel* 
1785 § 1794 Alexander 
~— 1799 Abel* 


Woods Wyborne Young 
1743 Fortunatus 1661 John? 1751 Ebenezer 
Woodward Wyer 


1655 —— 1800 Edward 
Albert Matthews, ’82. 





LIFE IN THE FRESHMAN DORMITORIES. 


IF we are to agree with the sage remark of Dr. Holmes, that the edu- 
cation of a young man should begin with his grandfather, it follows that 
we must suspend judgment on so interesting an experiment as the Fresh- 
man Dormitories until the grandchildren of the present Freshman Class 
come to maturity. Many Harvard men, however, will perhaps feel that a 
less judicial verdict is not without value, and that even the experience of 
a few months may serve as the basis for some sort of opinion about the 
success of the experiment. Even a conjecture, it may be thought, is better 
than two generations of suspense. 

The Freshmen themselves have not been slow to make up their minds 
about the system. The other day, the members of a section of English A 
were asked to write short themes on “The Advantages of the Freshman 
Dormitories.” The results exhibited, to be sure, remarkable differences 
in form and in spelling ; but the unanimity of sentiment was perhaps even 
more striking. Most of the writers had something to say about the beauty 
and the comfort of the buildings ; few omitted some reference to the pro- 
vision that is made for newcomers of moderate means. The point which 
every member of the section seemed to regard as of greatest importance 
is the opportunity which the buildings afford for men of all types to get 
acquainted and to develop together a healthy social life. 

In order to be convinced that these professions of opinion were sincere, 
that they were not set down simply as the proper things to say, one need 
only see the Freshmen at home in their new surroundings. Whereas most 
Freshmen, as we know, are at first mutually repellent atoms, everything 
in the architecture and in the routine life of the Halls makes it easy and 
natural for these atoms to coalesce. Every entry contains men whose juxta- 
position is by no means determined, as was formerly only too often the 
case, by the similarity of their fathers’ incomes. Further, the absence of 
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any fixed seating-plan in the dining-rooms provides an additional occasion 
for casual meetings. For those who have been living in the Halls, not the 
least striking impression has been the very large extent to which Fresh- 
men from different schools have mingled at the tables in the dining-rooms. 
Perhaps as a result, one Freshman who came to Harvard with no friends, 
and who has recently fallen ill, has been receiving visits from every man 
in his entry. If cliques exist, they are inconspicuous and apparently 
innocent. 

From the dining-room, it is in each Hall but a step to the common 
room, where one may find at almost any hour a dozen or more Freshmen, 
reading and talking. The grand pianos in the common rooms are seldom 
long silent; a “hesitation waltz” gives way to Debussy, Debussy to 
“ Soldier’s Field.” More than once the common rooms have been full to 
overflowing. Monday night, October 5, was marked by house-warmings 
in all the Halls, when in the presence of President Lowell and of several 
distinguished visitors the Faculty Residents in the various Halls lighted 
the fires, and members of the Glee Club sang. The following Wednesday 
evening, in the common room of Smith Halls, a large and attentive audi- 
ence heard Prof. Copeland read. Early in the year, too, meetings of the 
members of the several Halls were held, to elect common room committees. 
These committees, consisting of representatives of the various entries, 
have assumed entire charge of the everyday matters connected with the 
common rooms, arranging for subscriptions to periodicals, deciding at 
what hours music should be allowed, and in many ways helping the proe- 
tors in their work. 

Perhaps it is not an illusion on the part of those who have been watch- 
ing the system at work, that this year’s Freshman Class seems in some 
ways to be a singularly attractive Class. Possibly the mere fact of living 
in buildings that are a model of order and of dignity, among classmates 
of whom many, at least, come from homes of refinement, acts as a con- 
stant monitor to some who in another environment might be tempted to 
neglect the ordinary conventions of good breeding and of personal neat- 
ness. One might easily, to be sure, attach such importance to these con- 
siderations as to neglect vital matters of character. But if the new system 
has helped some Freshmen to realize that neatness of dress is possible 
without an expensive wardrobe, and that good manners are not an op- 
tional affectation but a virtue ranking, with cleanliness, next to godliness, 
— just as it has, on the other hand, begun to teach some Freshmen that 
for all their good breeding they still have something to learn from their 
more sturdy classmates, —then the system must be pronounced so far 
successful. 

The solidarity of spirit that is bred by life in the different Halls finds 
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its counterpart in the Freshman athletics: for in addition to the Freshman 
teams there are this year also dormitory teams, which compete against 
each other in keen rivalry. Indeed, the schedules of the Freshman teams 
have been somewhat abbreviated with the advent of the new interest; 
and it appears that the proportion of the present Freshman Class that is 
engaged in some form of athletics shows a decided advance over the 
records of past years.’ Each Hall has had its football team, its three crews 
on the River, and will doubtless have next spring its baseball team. Cups 
have been presented for inter-dormitory contests in several of the major 
sports. 

One phase of the life in the Halls that promises to be of unusual inter- 
est is the organization of the music. Dr. A. T. Davison, ’06, the College 
Organist and Director of the Choir, who is the Faculty Resident in Smith 
Halls, has arranged for informal concerts at frequent intervals, and has 
organized the men of each Hall into singing units. These groups, which 
he is coaching and which have Freshman leaders, take the place of the 
usual Freshman Glee Club. Late in the year, probably in the open air 
in one of the quadrangles, the Halls will engage in a singing contest. 
Though volume and the quality of tone will be considered important, es- 
pecial weight will be attached to the proportion of each Hall that takes 
part in the singing, and to the faithfulness of its members in practice. 
Thus the larger Hall will have no unfair advantage over the smaller 
Hall. Freshmen will also be encouraged to write original class songs to 
be sung at this contest, and to be used during the whole career of the 
Class. In general there will be an attempt to place musie on the compet- 
itive basis on which athletics rests to-day, and on which rested most of 
the arts of ancient Greece. It is hoped that some graduate will present a 
cup, which will pass from Hall to Hall as the tournament of song, judged 
by musicians from other universities, follows the fortunes of the various 
buildings. 

So far as a healthy social life within the Halls is concerned, one could 


1 Some 90 Freshmen have been playing football ; over 100, including coxswains, have 
been rowing ; in track, from 40 to 75 have reported, with varying degrees of regularity ; 
fall baseball has accounted for 29 men; 22 have been playing soccer; about 10 have 
played lacrosse in the scrub series. There is also a Freshman tennis team ; and large 
numbers have been playing tennis and taking part in casual athletics. These figures, 
which have been given to me by the kindness of the Assistant Graduate Treasurer of 
the Harvard Athletic Association, show, as he explains, that rowing has attracted 
twice as many Freshmen this year as last year ; that soccer has brought out a somewhat 
larger squad than it did last year; that the football squad is slightly larger (and, it 
may be added, there were far fewer candidates for football managerships) ; that track 
has been somewhat more popular than usual; and that fall baseball practice has en- 
listed a decidedly larger number of Freshmen than ever before. The figures for hockey 
are not yet obtainable. 
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not wish for a brighter prospect or for a better spirit on the part of the 
Freshmen. There is little fear that the history of the Class of 1918 will 
ever be marred by internal dissensions. Many Harvard men, however, 
will ask the natural question, “Are the Freshmen acquiring Harvard 
spirit as well as class spirit? Is the whole system of segregating the 
Freshmen anything more than an institution, as a recent graduate 
phrased it, ‘for the inbreeding of kiddishness’ ?” ‘The question is perti- 
nent; it deserves a serious answer. 

Most graduates who have seen the Freshmen Dormitories and noticed 
the compact form of the buildings have at once been reminded of the 
English university system, with its collection of self-contained colleges. 
Within certain limits, the resemblance is of course obvious; yet to press 
the comparison very far is to ignore the most striking characteristics of 
the English college. The Freshman who comes up to Oxford or to Cam- 
bridge is received at once into a college whose traditions have been 
growing for perhaps the last five or six hundred years; and from his 
arrival he is thrown into daily contact with those who are the living em- 
bodiment of this tradition. From the Head of his College to the second- 
year man who merely happens to live next to him, every member of the 
College goes out of his way in a friendly attempt to help the newcomer 
to fall easily into the life that, it is assumed, he of course wishes to make 
his own. He will perhaps see more of the men of his own year than of 
others; but he will take most of his ideals from the older men about 
him. As for university life, he will seldom realize in any very vivid sense 
that he is a Cambridge man or an Oxford man: it is only at the Union, 
and in certain forms of athletics, and on those ceremonial occasions when 
he has to appear before the University authorities, that he is to any appre- 
ciable extent reminded of the larger body. There is little or no question 
of acquiring an Oxford or a Cambridge spirit; there is decidedly an at- 
tempt to find a place within the corporate life of the College. Whether 
the English system tends too much to sacrifice individuality to a social 
ideal, is a question that the wisest critics will answer, not by abstract 
argument, but by considering the men whom the system has produced. 
Nevertheless, it is worth noticing that any one who expresses concern 
about the initiation of the Freshmen into the Harvard spirit is really in- 
terested in the same problem, that of prevailing on individuals to accept 
a social point of view. 

In the Freshman Dormitories there is of course not yet any large body 
of tradition. The only members of the Halls who may justly be regarded 
as in some degree channels of tradition are the three Faculty Residents 
and the eight proctors ; but even anything that they may be able to ac- 
complish lasts, as it were, for only a year, and must be repeated anew 
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with the arrival of a fresh class. Further, any resident or proctor who 
was accused of carrying on an active campaign in the introduction of 
Harvard spirit would probably resent the charge. His reason would not 
be any unwillingness to be the means of promoting such a desirable end, 
but a conviction that a cold-blooded onslaught would be not only tactless 
but futile. It is certainly the desire of the residents and proctors to be, 
in as informal a manner as possible, friends with whom the Freshmen 
may feel at home; and to this desire the Freshmen are responding well. 
This year, moreover, the proctors are in much closer contact with the 
Freshmen than ever before. Nor should one forget, again, that within 
the Class there are men of more than average age and experience, whose 
influence is a powerful force against the “ inbreeding of kiddishness.” 
The real answer, however, to any critic who doubts that the Halls do 
more than foster class spirit i¢ that the life of the Freshmen is by no 
means restricted to their dormitories. Just as the Harvard men of the 
past did not receive Harvard spirit in concentrated doses, but absorbed 
it, often unconsciously, in their contact with men of different types, the 
present Freshman Class is following the same course, less rapidly, per- 
haps, but no less surely. The partial segregation of the Class does indeed 
minimize the chance of a few docile Freshmen “ getting started wrong ” 
because of the example of a few vicious upperclassmen : such baleful in- 
fluences in the past have usually been responsible for whatever delin- 
quencies there have been. Contact with men of other kinds is, however, 
hardly less common than in the old days. The Freshman is of course 
subjected no less than formerly to the influence of the class-room : indeed 
more than one observer has thought that the Class of 1918 has shown a 
greater devotion to its College duties than has been the rule with most 
recent Freshman classes. One possible reason for this state of affairs may 
be the fact that the present Class has not yet been beguiled by upper- 
classmen, who may have learned to work rapidly, into supposing that 
study is unnecessary. On the other hand, the Freshman continues to re- 
ceive from his athletic coaches, men whom he naturally respects, valuable 
ideals of discipline. So far as he “goes out for undergraduate activi- 
ties,” — according to the deplorable term invented when the passivity 
of undergraduate scholarship was keenly realized, — the Freshman con- 
tinues to meet the upperclassmen whose influence is, on the whole, most 
beneficial. Two recent suggestions for the organization of Freshman peri- 
odicals and dramatic clubs have happily been dropped ; and the College 
“activities ’ will receive this year, as in the past, the support of the 
Freshmen. The new agreement of the more important social clubs to re- 
frain from canvassing Freshmen removes a source of distraction and of 
petty snobbishness from their first year; but the small Freshman mem- 
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bership in the Union is to be deplored, and, if possible, to be overcome.’ 
Again, the small Freshman attendance at Appleton Chapel and the 
decline in the membership of the Freshman Bible Class have caused 
considerable concern; and methods of overcoming the inertia that the 
distance of the Halls from the Chapel and from Phillips Brooks House 
seems to produce are being seriously considered.? The encouraging in- 
crease in undergraduate attendance at Appleton Chapel which has marked 
the last few years will soon be in vain, if the problem of Freshman at- 
tendance is not solved. Though the situation is not discouraging, it must 
be carefully watched. 

To suppose that everything can be done in one year, would be wrong. 
How many Harvard men of the last generation, it is fair to ask, were 
mature college men at the end of their Freshman year? When the Class 
of 1918 leaves its home by the River, it will find its place in the College at 
large. For many, the Union will be the natural substitute for the common 
rooms that they will have left. In any case, it will be impossible for the 
old gap between the Yard and Mt. Auburn Street to divide those who will 
have come to know each other during their first year. The effect of Har- 
vard, as those who best know her believe most firmly, is cumulative. 
There is no point at which any man can say that he has learned all that 
she has to teach him. What may properly be demanded of the Freshman 
Dormitories is that they shall afford newcomers an opportunity to get a 
fair start in the right direction. 

If it appear to any graduate that my impression is that the Freshmen 
are both eating their cake and having it, too, I shall be more than con- 
tent: that is exactly what I wish to suggest. The whole Freshman Dor- 
mitory scheme seems, so far as one can now judge, to be realizing to a 
large extent what I take to be its avowed aim, —to help each man who 
enters Harvard, without coddling and without undue restraint, to make 
the transition from school to College; to find what participation in a 
common life among different sorts of men can do for him; to make use 
of the advantages and to avoid the dangers of a great University. Whether 
the grandchildren of the present Freshman Class will prove the experi- 
ment to have been successful, it is too early to say. Everything depends 
on the spirit in which the Freshmen regard the experiment ; and the atti- 
tude of the Class of 1918 should give Harvard graduates a large measure 
of confidence and of satisfaction. 
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William Chase Greene, ’11. 


1 The Freshman membership of the Union on Nov. 3 was 337; at the same time 
last year there were 441 Freshman members. 

2 The average attendance of the Freshman Bible Class this year was 63 for the first 
month ; the attendance last year for the corresponding period was 101. 
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THE HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL OF CHINA, 
AT SHANGHAI. 


TuE present article is written in continuation of an article published 
in the Graduates’ Magazine in December, a year ago. 

A visitor to Shanghai desiring to see the School, and to learn what it 
is doing, would naturally go to the School itself. Leaving the “ Bund,” so 
called, a handsome avenue along the river front, he would proceed by tram 
westerly. Passing first through a mile of busy streets and shops thronged 
by Chinese and by Europeans of various nationalities, he would soon 
reach a park, known as the Race Course and Recreation Ground. Beyond 
this, he would traverse for two miles a fairly populous suburb, consisting 
first of small dwelling houses with gardens and shade trees, and further 
on of larger and rather handsome places. At the end of the third mile 
is the ancient landmark called the “ Bubbling Well,” —a little sulphur 
spring guarded by a stone curb, with a Chinese temple near by. This 
marks the present limit of territory controlled by the Shanghai Foreign 
Municipality, and here is the end of the tram line. From the “ Well” 
radiate several good roads into the flat and open country, one leads to St. 
John’s University (American Episcopal Mission), and another of three 
miles called the Sicecawei Road, terminates at the Jesuit Mission, famous 
in the history of Catholic missionary achievement. Along these roads, 
which may be comfortably traversed by carriage or by jinriksha, or on 
horseback, the visitor would find not a few well-to-do residences with con- 
siderable gardens. A short half mile from the Bubbling Well, on the 
Sicecawei Road, standing back a little from the highway, is situated the 
Medical School and Hospital, a large two-story brick building with high 
rooms, and with deep verandas all round, after the prevalent style of 
houses in Shanghai. This was instituted a few years ago by the Chinese 
Red Cross Society. Beside the main building stands what has been till 
lately a students’ dormitory, a building of half-Chinese, half-foreign archi- 
tecture, large enough for 40 native students. Behind these houses is a 
considerable lawn, for recreation, tennis, and the like. Near the lawn 
stands a new dormitory, just completed. 

In May, 1913, these Red Cross premises were loaned, as they then were, 
to the new “ Harvard Medical School of China,” which had begun work 
on a small scale early in 1912 in a rented house within the busy town 
itself. The Chinese Red Cross Society, wishing to improve the medical 
teaching of their students, and convinced of the desirability of Chinese 
codperation with the newly established Harvard Medical School, turned 
over their entire premises to our Faculty, for a five years’ period free of 
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rental, but with the proviso that we should carry on gratis the education 
of their present medical students and of a number of new students to be 
limited to 15 each year. The School was thenceforth to be called the 
Harvard Medical School of China, while the Hospital should retain its 
name of the Chinese Red Cross Hospital, —although it was to be carried 
on by the Faculty of the Harvard Medical School. 

From the outset it was plain to all concerned that the hospital portion 
of the main building was not large enough; and the Society promised to 
convert the adjacent students’ dormitory into a hospital suitable for some 
40 Chinese third-class patients, and to build near the recreation lawn a 
new dormitory for 60 students. 

The new dormitory has lately been finished, and is occupied by about 
20 students. The old dormitory is now the hospital for third-class patients, 
— of whom we may conjecture the number of present inmates to be 30 or 
40. This hospital has only been in use since last September, and full 
particulars concerning it have not yet been received from Shanghai. 

If our supposed visitor had seen this institution a year ago, say at the 
beginning of October, 1913, he would perceive that great improvements 
had been made. Then the new dormitory was non-existent, and the only 
permanent hospital accommodation consisted of very small wards in the 
main building ; so that the extreme exigencies of that sudden revolution 
and local fighting which broke out in the summer of 1913 could only be 
met by converting the verandas, the spare rooms, and even the lawn 
(where a mat shed was hurriedly put up) into a temporary hospital. But 
now the old dormitory is a permanent hospital, while the small wards in 
the principal building serve for first- and second-class patients. Last year 
much of the clinical instruction had to be given in St. Luke’s Hospital of 
the Episcopal Mission; now we have a hospital of our own, though not 
a large one. 

Furthermore, the past year has witnessed improvements in the space, 
the lighting, the apparatus, and the other facilities necessary for the 
laboratories and instruction rooms of the various departments of the 
School. Into details of this sort it is not worth while to enter in an article 
of a general kind, like the present one; but it suffices to say that an ex- 
penditure of thousands of dollars has been devoted to structural changes, 
to the purchase of surgical and other instruments, microscopes, and 
chemical supplies, and to the extension of the existing service of gas, 
running water and electricity. Fortunately these last named are all to be 
had in a School situated as ours is — not in an inland Chinese city — but 
close to a well-ordered modern town of the European type, as is Shanghai. 
For the furnishing of the hospital, over $2000 was appropriated last sum- 
mer; while more than $1000 has been devoted to a new department of 
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anatomy, recently fitted up in an “annex” building, opposite the School 
premises, and provided with dissecting facilities of the most essential 
kind. 

Obviously what has been supplied as yet is but little compared with the 
ideal of what a Medical School worthy to bear the name of Harvard must 
ultimately furnish. Nevertheless, we have already a staff of eight qualified 
professors and instructors on the spot and at work, aided by two trained 
nurses and two assistants, as also an experienced business manager 
whose function it is to control supplies, and keep the accounts up and the 
expenses down. This personnel is animated throughout with that quality 
essential to ultimate success, —a sincere esprit de corps. 

To cherish this spirit in the staff and make it effective, encowragement 
in the form of practical assistance in their work is the chief thing need- 
ful. And thus far this assistance we have been able to give. Thanks to 
the generosity of many open-handed supporters, both men and women, in 
America, the land necessary for the hospital that is some time to be, was 
actually bought last summer. This land, five acres in extent, distant less 
than a mile from the School in a situation excellent in every respect, has 
cost $26,000, — of which sum three fourths has been paid. At some future 
day a large hospital together with a School—both of the best type — 
shall, as we intend, be built. At the present moment this tract of land is 
the sole earnest of the permanency of our purpose; but it 7s evidence 
of the visible sort, as well as an encouraging assurance to the staff in 
Shanghai. 

It has been steadily urged upon the Executive Committee by the School’s 
faculty that an Out-patient Clinic is indispensable, — both as a feeder to 
the Hospital, and as a field for the daily practical instruction of the stud- 
ents. Perhaps the most important advance step — among several — taken 
in the past twelvemonth has been the opening at last of this long-desired 
department of the Medical School. To the liberality of a philanthropic 
friend in Boston this consummation is due. To reach the Clinic our visitor 
would require to return by tram towards the place from which he first set 
out, and alighting from the car at the Chekiang Road, about three fourths 
of a mile before reaching the Bund, he must thread his way through crowds 
of pedestrians of every class to the corner of the Peking Road. Here, in 
a busy portion of Shanghai, where live for the most part Chinese of the 
lower middle class, and where pass many of the poorest of the natives, a 
Chinese house has been rented and fitted up as required. The building is 
of two stories, and surrounds a small open court; it affords altogether 
some 22 rooms, above stairs and below. It has been described by the 
Faculty to the Committee here as “ideal in situation.” In this clinic 
members of the medical and nursing staff, assisted by senior students, 
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will receive and relieve, where possible, all sorts and conditions of suf- 
fering men, women and children, chiefly the very poor; and from among 
these cases some will be selected when necessary and transferred to the 
hospital adjoining the School. 


There remain several other appropriate topics, which, however, the 
limitation of space precludes one from introducing here. It will suffice to 
observe that the Fourth Annual Report of the School just published con- 
tains details regarding personnel, subscriptions, finance, hospital work, 
courses of study, ete. — not touched upon in the present article. But it 
should not be omitted that one donor, anonymous, has presented to the 
School $25,000, — its first endowment fund. 

Last June five men were graduated, and were given the diploma au- 
thorized by a law of Massachusetts passed by the last Legislature. These 
men have all found suitable positions at once. Five is a small number, it is 
true; but we must understand that as yet it is not easy to find in China 
very many young men well enough equipped in knowledge of English 
and in other subjects to enter on the study of medicine. Meanwhile, 
should the large expenditures hitherto incurred, and to be incurred, seem 
to our benefactors and supporters incommensurate with present small 
results in respect of the number of medical graduates, it must be reas- 
suring to them to bear in mind how much relief from sickness and suffer- 
ing the hospital and clinic conducted by our School are already affording 
to the lowly and the unfortunate. 

In fine, a beginning — if only a beginning — has been made; and, as 
the really high standard of this School becomes better known and is more 
clearly appreciated throughout China, among the pupils both of the gov- 
ernment schools and of the missionary colleges, we may be hopeful of 
getting the most promising of the students who wish, without leaving their 
native country, to learn surgery and medicine, as these sciences are prac- 
tised in the Western world. There is no question whatever of the tem- 
peramental fitness of the Chinese for this noble profession ; they possess 
the judgment, the coolness, the eye and hand and nerve which it demands 
in so high a degree. And it is altogether just to add that nowhere per- 
haps in the wide world is there a people that stands more in need of 
sanitary and medical science; and nowhere is to be found a race more 
deserving of these benefits, whether by their native physical vigor or by 
their admirable national qualities. 


E. B. Drew, ’63. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN ENGLISH A. 


Durtinc the last few years the great problem in English A has been to 
urge upon Freshmen a broader definition of the term “ English Compo- 
sition” than most of them have been accustomed to adopt. ‘Though prob- 
ably no one believes that by English Composition is meant “the portion 
of one’s written work intended to satisfy the Department of English,” 
many of our students appear to be regulating the spoken and written 
business of the day by that definition, —a luxury which no one in search 
of a real education can possibly afford. For of course such a definition 
leaves unregarded precisely those forms of composition — speech, letters, 
notebooks, reports, examination papers — that, being so much more fre- 
quent than themes, inevitably form our real habits of composition, and 
that, being so often our only means of making ourselves known to others, 
establish our reputation as either reckless or diligent custodians of the 
mother tongue. 

It is, naturally, difficult to administer a course of over 600 men so as 
to bring home to those who need it most the idea that the writing of 
good English should be habitual. In seeking for ways of improving the 
situation we have been led to scrutinize the traditional organization and 
practice of English A with a view to possible modifications. The course has 
long been divided into five groups, each of about 120 men, meeting once 
a week as large sections and twice a week in smaller groups of 30 men 
each. Such a group has almost nothing in common except its preference 
for the hour of —let us say —ten o’clock on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday. Some of the men are taking History, Chemistry, Latin, and 
French; others are in German, Physics, Botany, Zotlogy, and Mathe- 
matics. Their interests outside their courses are equally varied, and so 
are their traditions and their experiences. It accordingly becomes very 
hard to find illustrations, to prescribe reading, or to suggest subjects for 
composition that shall make English A, for such a miscellaneous group, 
anything better than an additional course, — something to be done for 
its own sake but not to be brought to bear upon one’s other work. 

The experiment is therefore being tried of so organizing a few sections 
—nine last year and ten this year —as to bring together men who have 
the slight common ground afforded by at least one other course that all 
are taking. Thus four sections in English A are now made up of men 
from Government I, two of men in English 28, and one each of men taking 
History I, Philosophy, Classics, and Science. The codperation of Advisers 
has made it possible for us to get into these sections men who seemed to 
have a real interest in these subjects, and the men themselves have shown 
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a gratifying preference for these special sections. Without in the least 
pretending to teach History, or Government, or —save incidentally — 
anything except English Composition, and with no intention of omitting 
such a matter as Narration merely because it is unnecessary for the stu 
dent of Philosophy, the instructors in these special sections do try, as 
circumstances permit, to relate to English A some study which gives a 
definite body of subject-matter to think and write about. They read the 
chief books required in these Freshmen courses — and find some of them 
admirable models ; they try to supply themselves with outlines of the lee- 
tures and memoranda of the required reading; they consult instructors 
and assistants, with whose help they prepare special lists of subjects for 
themes. Sometimes the compositions written upon these subjects can 
actually be counted not merely in English A but in the other course as 
well, and when this is the case the best results seem to follow. But of 
course it is difficult to transfer the manuscript, and more difficult still to 
plan written work equally useful from the point of view of both courses 
and to adjust the calendars of two courses so that each shall reach a 
given point at a certain time. 

What all this may lead to we do not know. Clearly it tends to make of 
English A something less like a “course” than it used to be, and more 
like a “ Bureau for the Encouragement of Habitually Good English.” 
Yet we have no intention of abandoning the old ways until we are sure 
of something better. Eleven of our 21 sections are still organized without 
regard to the other studies of the men in them. Yet even in these sec- 
tions, although no systematic cobperation with any one course is possible, 
every effort is made to teach the subject in such a way that it shall not 
be forgotten outside of our own class rooms. 

The general situation at which these efforts are directed will not be 
greatly improved until good students feel that it is always worth while 
to write well, and poor students reluctantly make up their minds that 
it is never safe to write badly. In other words, every one must help to 
teach English Composition. This does not mean that teachers in other 
subjects must inconvenience themselves by crowding in essay questions 
merely to keep men up to the mark, or that every piece of written work 
must take twice the time now allowed for it, or that poor theses and 
examination books must be elaborately marked with symbols approved 
by the Department of English. Still less does it mean that the language 
of literature is to take the place of the language of science, or that a 
shiny finish is somehow to be spread over everything hereafter written 
by students in Harvard College. It means, first, that those whose special 
business it is to teach elementary English Composition must make their 
men able to think straight and to write well rapidly. It means, further, 
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that those who receive men so equipped must see to it that thereafter 
they neglect no reasonable requirement of thought, structure, or diction. 
That is all. Yet whatever college first succeeds in establishing such a 
standard will have instituted a reform which is nowhere in this country 
being really achieved, although the need of it becomes manifestly greater 


every year. 
C. N. Greenough, ’98. 





SOME RECENT BOOKS. 


J. H. GARDINER’S “ HARVARD.” ! 


TuHE last pages of this book Mr. Gardiner wrote on his deathbed. His 
manuscript passed to Mr. Edgar H. Wells, ’96, but before he could pre- 
pare it for the press, ill health caused him to entrust it to Mr. Roger 
Pierce, 04, Mr. Wells’s successor as Secretary of the Alumni Associa- 
tion. Under Mr. Pierce’s supervision the book now appears, in the “ Amer- 
ican College and University Series ” which the Oxford University Press 
is issuing. Mr. Gardiner’s purpose is to furnish, in a convenient volume of 
about 100,000 words, a description, historical, educational and social, of 
Harvard College from the foundation to the close of Pres. Eliot’s admin- 
istration in 1909. This he does in readable fashion, in spite of the inevi- 
table massing of facts. He follows the topical method, which has the 
advantage of permitting him to tell a consecutive story. For the first two 
centuries he is chiefly indebted, as every historian of Harvard must be, to 
Quiney’s “History”; but he has not overlooked the large number of 
historical articles which have appeared during the past 20 years in the 
Graduates’ Magazine and elsewhere. In recent times, he has had his 
own memory and experience to draw from, and his long service as a 
teacher at Harvard — he served in the English Department from 1892 
to 1910 — renders his comments on the latter half of Pres. Eliot’s ad- 
ministration especially interesting. 

Although the bulk of his work has to do with the official history of the 
College and with the development of education, Mr. Gardiner still has 
space for a description of the life of the students, and for brief notices of 
some of the prominent graduates. Occasionally he enlivens his sober nar- 
rative with a touch of satire, as in the following statement of the rise of 
the “ Gold Coast.” “The drift away from the Yard 20 years ago was 
accelerated by the fond belief of the Corporation that the taste of young 
men for roughing it would make them like to live in buildings in which 


1 Harvard. By John Hays Gardiner, ’85. (Oxford Univ. Press: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, illustrated, $1.50 net.) 
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the plumbing was half a generation behind the standard of comfort among 
people of very moderate means.” Mr. Gardiner’s book cannot fail to find 
an appreciative audience among Harvard men. It is accurate, well-in- 
formed and carefully written, and Mr. Pierce has supplied, in cases where 
this was necessary, very recent information. Although Mr. Gardiner did 
not live to see his book in print, he must have had the satisfaction of 
knowing that he was leaving behind him a loyal report of the Alma Mater 
to whom he had devoted the best years of his life. 


MEMORIALS OF EMINENT YALE MEN.! 


These volumes, to which the word “sumptuous” applies without res- 
ervation, constitute a valuable contribution to American biography. The 
object of Mr. Stokes, the indefatigable Secretary of Yale University, is 
not merely to describe the careers of several score Yale graduates, but 
also to indicate, so far as he can, the general principles which underlay 
the work of each group of men and the changing conditions of Yale Col- 
lege from generation to generation. So he teaches history through biog- 
raphy in very concrete fashion, and his volumes must interest. many 
persons who have not the initial reason of being Yale men. 

It is, indeed, important that a great institution should from time to 
time offer such an exhibit of its best products. The tendency in America 
has long been to belittle, if not actually to ignore, the influence of col- 
lege bred men in public life, and in the various pursuits in which civilians 
engage. Such a roll as Mr. Stokes unfolds would confound the most vehe- 
ment glorifier of self-made celebrities. 

This roll opens, quite appropriately, with Jonathan Edwards, whose 
portrait serves as the frontispiece to the first volume. The ten-page sketch 
which accompanies it fixes the attention on Edwards's college life and 
subsequent relations with Yale, and adds such general biographical facts 
about the rest of his career as are necessary. Mr. Stokes prints some sig- 
nificant quotations from Edwards’s writings, including one striking letter. 
Among other divines to whom separate biographies are accorded are Ly- 
man Beecher, Leonard Bacon, and Horace Bushnell — the last of whom 
is still much more than a name among the orthodox. 

The list of authors is less conspicuous, but it includes the revolutionary 
figures, John Trumbull and Joel Barlow, Percival, N. P. Willis, D. G. 
Mitchell, E. C. Stedman, and E. R. Sill. The most distinguished, James 
Fenimore Cooper, was only a temporary member. Among educational 
leaders we note Jonathan Dickinson, the first president of Princeton ; 


1 Memorials of Eminent Yale Men. A Biographical Study of Student Life and Uni- 
versity Influences During the 18th and 19th Centuries. By Anson Phelps Stokes. 
(Yale Univ. Press: New Haven, Conn. Cloth, large 4to, 2 vols., illustrated, $10 net.) 
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Timothy Dwight the elder; Gallaudet, who founded deaf-mute instruc- 
tion in America; D. C. Gilman, the first president of Johns Hopkins; 
W. T. Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Education ; and W. R. Harper, the 
first president of the University of Chicago. In the group of “scholars” 
are Noah Webster and J. E. Worcester, the lexicographers, Noah Por- 
ter, James Hadley, and W.G. Sumner. Among men of science are 
Silliman, J. D. Dana, J. D. Whitney, Chauvenet, J. Willard Gibbs, O. C. 
Marsh and Clarence King. Eli Whitney, inventor of the cotton-gin, and 
S. F. B. Morse, inventor of the electric telegraph, who illumine the short 
list of inventors, will be remembered as long as any graduates whom Yale 
produced during her first two centuries. 

The last part of the work is devoted to statesmen, lawyers and jurists, 
and patriots and soldiers. Among the statesmen we find Pelatiah Web- 
ster, Oliver Wolcott the Signer, Manasseh Cutler, John C. Calhoun and 
S. J. Tilden; and of these only Calhoun would be included in the first 
class of American statesmen. The lawyers of special eminence are James 
Kent, Jeremiah Mason, Judah P. Benjamin (the Confederate Secretary 
of State), W. M. Evarts, and M. R. Waite, Chief Justice of the United 
States. The patriots include Nathan Hale, Cassius M. Clay and Theo- 
dore Winthrop. 

This selection of names from the groups in the two volumes gives no 
idea of the wealth of material which Mr. Stokes has assembled. He makes 
each sketch as life-like as possible. He picks out from forgotten or un- 
edited letters facts which illustrate Yale student life at each period. He 
prefixes to each group of biographies an essay on Yale’s particular con- 
tribution to the field in which that group worked. He has compiled sta- 
tistics of the participation of Yale men in various wars, in public office, 
in learned bodies, and in other representative activities. Thoroughness in 
detail, a wide range of information and a sane perspective characterize 
his “‘ Memorials.”” He summarizes the historical factors of influence at 
Yale under the following four heads — study, religion, inspiring teachers 
and association with men. The common characteristics of most eminent 
Yale men are also, he says, four in number — democracy, faith, conserv- 
atism and constructive activity. Much more than a word of commen- 
dation should be given to the portraits, twenty in number, of the Yale 
celebrities. 

CROSS’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND GREATER BRITAIN.' 

The title of Prof. Cross’s volume is significant in that it shows that in 

his study of English history he has in view the gradual expansion of Eng- 


1 A History of England and Greater Britain. By Arthur Lyon Cross, ’95, Professor 
of European History in the Univ. of Michigan. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
maps, $2.50 net.) 
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land into Great Britain, and this again into Greater Britain, or the Brit- 
: ish Empire as we know it today. We need only reflect that such a title 
would hardly have occurred to J. R. Green when he published his “ Short 
§ History of England” 30 years ago, in order to understand the change 
that has come about in a short generation. Instead of “change,” we 
ought to say perhaps the “new perspective”; for the historian is like a 
traveler who, after journeying across a plain, comes to a hill from which 
he looks back and sees in new relations the country he has traversed. Mr. 
Cross’s work, although intended primarily for students, will be found both 
interesting and valuable by general readers. He tells the story of man’s 
political and social deeds in the British Isles from the earliest times, and 
he has so arranged his material that it is easy to refer to any particular 
episode. Mr. Cross has wide knowledge of his subject, and although he 
maintains throughout a proper detachment, this does not prevent him, 
when occasion arises, from expressing his opinions very clearly. The fact 
that he is an American doubtless helps him to see the interdependence of 
English and Colonial events on a truer seale than has sometimes been 
"4 possible to English historical writers. We regard Mr. Cross’s achieve- 
ment as remarkable. To preserve the continuity of historical evolution 
over so long a period, to apportion his material so logically, to select | 
representative details so judiciously, and to make his narrative so inter- 
esting, shows an unusual competence. This history ought to be the stand- j 
ard in its field. Good maps, brief bibliographies, and genealogical tables 

add to its usefulness for references. 





THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE OPENING OF THE YEAR. 













TuE outstanding feature of the autumn enrolment, which is, as usual, 
compiled for the 27th working day of the academic year, when registra- 

tion has practically ceased, is the mcerease in practically every inate, fi 
department of the University. In Harvard College this in- sity still uf 
crease amounts to well over a hundred students, of which sities 

the largest contribution has been made by the incoming Freshman class. 
The total number of Freshmen is 704 as against 620 a year ago. Among | 
the other classes there has been some shifting in numbers, but on the 
whole there is a decided gain. The Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
shows an increase of 35, which comes on top of an almost identical in- 
crease a year ago. Some of this may be due to the fact that troubles 
abroad have prevented the usual resort to French and German universi- 
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ties. A very notable gain is made in the School of Business Administra- 
tion, which has now reached an enrolment of 154 students, of whom 109 
are in this year’s entering class. The Harvard Law School gains some- 
what upon the figures of a year ago, but the total registration is still 
slightly below that of 1912. The Medical School has augmented its gain 
of October, 1913, and so has the Dental School. The University has also 
increased its Divinity enrolment to 63. The only department which has 
failed to hold its own is the Graduate School of Applied Science, where 
the new arrangements with the Institute of Technology are beginning to 
have their effect. The figures given do not include the considerable body 
of students who will henceforth be enrolled both in the Institute and in 
the University by virtue of these arrangements. On the whole, these sta- 
tistics are highly encouraging. Most of the other large educational insti- 
tutions in the United States have reported a gain in students this autumn, 
and had the phenomenon not appeared at Harvard, some explanation 
would have been called for. The increases, at any rate, have more than 
made up for our losses of a few years ago. 

The statisticians of University Hall have figured out that about 57 per 
cent of all the students in Harvard College live within 50 miles of Cam- 
bridge, and that about 61 per cent come from places within 100 miles of 
the University. Thus it appears that nearly 40 per cent of the entire un- 
dergraduate enrolment comes from regions outside the immediate sphere 
of Harvard influence. In the Professional Schools this outside element 
bulks much larger, the Harvard Law School, for example, drawing more 
than 70 per cent of its enrolment from beyond the hundred-mile circle. 
This department of the University has certainly made good its claim to 
be called a national institution. 

The three new Freshman Halls, Standish, Gore, and Smith, were fully 
completed, furnished, and ready for occupancy at the beginning of the col- 

lege year. Last winter the Faculty of Arts and Sciences 

Opening of . $ 
the Freshman made a general rule that all Freshmen should live in one 
‘ or other of these buildings, with the exception of those whose 
homes were in Cambridge or vicinity. It was anticipated that the new 
halls would accommodate the entire Freshman class, with the exception 
of students coming under this exemption. Owing to the marked increase 
of the entering class, however, it was not possible to provide for all who 
desired to room in the new Halls, and accommodation had to be found 
for about 30 or 40 Freshmen in other college buildings. Whether the 
new policy in the matter of housing the Freshmen is responsible for this 
increase in numbers cannot well be determined at this time; it is in all 
likelihood a contributory factor. At any rate, the Freshmen have taken 
very kindly to the new dispensation and seem to be quite enthusiastic 
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| Oct. 29, Oct. 22, | Change 
1914 1913 | in 1914 
: Harvard College. | 
Seniors . ° ° ; ° 2 . . ° P ° ° 426 | 366 60 
es a oi ee we we ce “ee he oe |) 11 
Sophomores . . ° * ; F . . ° F ‘ ° 582 622 -40 
Freshmen ° ° ‘ . ‘ ‘ ° * . . ‘ 704 620 84 
Specials . ° ° ° . : ° ‘ . ° ° ° ° il 26 -15 
Unclassified ° ‘ ° P Pe ‘ . ° . ° 114 | 105 9 
Out Out of Course . ‘ : . - . F . : 51 | 37 14 
~~ Harvard College, Total ° . ° ° ° . ° ° 2473 | 2350 — oo. 
Graduate School of Applied Science. 121 | 137 -16 
anurans School of Arts and Sciences. | 
Resident . ° ° ° . ° ; ° ° ° . 507 455 52 
Non- resident ° ° ° ° . . ° ° ° 17 | 34 -17 
~~~ Graduate School, Total 624 | 489 | 35 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 
Second year . . ° ° ° ° ° ° . e . 25 * 32 -7 
First year ‘ F ‘ M : ° e e ‘ 109 61 48 
Special . . Sa Uih ik Literal ae Oe 18 20 -2 
Unclassified . ° ° P . . 2 — 2 
Business | School, Total . ‘ ‘ ° . ° ° naa e 41 
Divinity School. 
Graduates ’ . . . ° ° ° . ° . . . 19 15 4 
Seniors . ° . ° ° ° ‘ ° ° ° ° a3 3 1 
Middles . . . . ° ° . ° ° . . ° . 1 3 -2 
Juniors . ° ° ‘ ° . ° ° ° ° ° ° . 4 3 1 
Unclassified . ° ° ° ° ° “ 1 — 1 
Episcopal Theological School Studente . . ° ° ° 6 3* 3 
Andover ‘ ° ° ° ° ° 28 29 — -1 
~~ Divinity Se hool, Total 63 56 7 
Law School. 
Graduates ° . . ° ; : 2 ° . ° ° 5 4 1 
he Sa a ee 167 169 2 
Second year . ee en et ee a ee i ss 196 197 -1 
First year ° ° ° ° . ° ° . ° 287 261 26 
Special . cc) he Ee a ce ee eg 5 1 4 
Unclassified . ° ‘ : ° ° . . ° 67 _ 68 4 
Law School, Total 727 695 32 
— Medical School, 
raduates 7 
Fourth year } ; Seager Sh gk. beng he 96 : 18 
Third year . . . ° ° ° ° ° ° . . 66 94 -28 
Second year . ° ‘ . . ° ° ° ° ° ‘ 63 67 +t 
First year ; : 3 ° “ ° ° : 93 7 22 
Doctors of Public Health “ . ‘ ; . ‘ fe eee 1 
Medical School, Total. 4 : ° - ‘ 320 | 311 9 
Dental School. 
Third year . . . - oe as . 59 58 1 
Second year . . . . . . . . . . . 70 59 ll 
First year ° ° ° : ° . . . ° 66 84 -18 
Special . . ° ° . ° ° . 3 2 1 
Unclassified P r ‘ . . . ° ° ° 3 odes ae. 
Dental School, Total . ° ° . 201 203 -2 
Grand Total in all Departments of the > Universit oe ~_ 
cliffe College and the Summer School 4583 4354 229 





* In 1913-1914, before the arrangement for codperation between the Episcopal Theological School 
and the University, these students were included under the head of ‘Special. 
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about many features of it. The Halls are most pleasantly situated, the 
interior arrangements are excellent, and the dining-room facilities, in- 
cluding the food and the service, are said to be far ahead of what the 
average Harvard undergraduate has encountered in years gone by. It is 
beyond question that the new Halls are going to foster a spirit of com- 
radeship among the Freshmen. On the other hand, there seems to be 
danger that the young men living in these Halls may be tempted to iso- 
late themselves somewhat from general College activities. They have 
their own athletic teams and their own common rooms which serve most 
of the purposes of a club. It would be only natural if they should fail to 
patronize the Union and other College institutions of general resort as 
freely as those Freshmen of former years who had nowhere else to go. 
This possible tendency to remain isolated from general College activities 
has of course been foreseen and will be guarded against in every possible 
way. 

The University authorities are face to face with the urgent problem of 
securing a greater annual revenue either from fees or from the proceeds 
Raising the  °f new endowments. The general tuition fee at Harvard has 
tuition fee remained fixed at $150 for forty years or more, although 
nearly every other institution has increased its tuition charges during that 
time. A few years ago it was arranged that students taking extra courses 
should pay extra fees, and a moderate increase in the University’s revenue 
was obtained as a result of that action. The cost of instruction per student 
goes on increasing steadily, and is not likely to cease doing so. Every 
year, as younger members of the teaching staff come to their turn for pro- 
motion, the University’s salary budget must be increased. It has been 
estimated that this normal yearly increase in the salary list of the Uni- 
versity amounts to at least $10,000. This being the situation, it is inevi- 
table that the University should have not merely a deficit, but an increased 
deficit each year, unless some plan of obtaining a substantial increase in 
revenue is considered and agreed upon. If one leaves the state universi- 
ties out of reckoning, the existing tuition fee at Harvard is one of the 
lowest among all the larger institutions of the country. While several 
privately-endowed colleges are able to announce a low general charge, 
they offset this by their exactions of special fees for matriculation or for 
the uses of the library or for something else of the sort. The Harvard 
fee of $150 covers practically everything with the exception of a few 
small charges made in the special laboratory courses. University authori- 
ties are naturally reluctant in the matter of increasing tuition fees, and 
Harvard is no exception to this rule. Something in that direction, how- 
ever, cannot be very long delayed. 

It is now four years since the new plan of admission to Harvard 
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College went into effect, and the scheme may therefore be said to have 
had a full trial. The results as shown by the appended 2 

tps esults of the 
tables have been very gratifying. This autumn nearly half new admission 
the total number of students who were admitted to the "™*™® 
Freshman class without condition came in under the new plan. Of the 
total number who were given permission to join the Freshman class (684 
in all), no fewer than 515, or more than 75 per cent, were admitted with- 
out conditions. This is a very striking change from the situation a half- 
dozen years ago, when the boy who came in without some admission 
default registered against him was rather a rarity. The new admission plan 
has been largely responsible for this change, because a student who seeks 
to enter under its provisions must come in clear or be rejected altogether. 
The old plan of entrance examinations appears, however, to retain a good 
hold, particularly upon those schools which make a specialty of preparing 
students for college. The new arrangements, on the other hand, have 
made their chief gains in popularity among the public high schools and 
among schools situated outside of the North Atlantic states. This is just 
what was expected when the new plan was put in force. The time is proba- 
bly approaching when Harvard will give up her old examinations alto- 
gether and will accept, in the case of students who wish to enter under 
the old plan, the ratings of the College Entrance Examination Board. 


Geographical Distribution of Students in the Freshman Class 





1914 1913 





Old | New | Total | Old New | Total 








New England States . . . - | 899 | 144 | 543 | 368 | 126 | 494 


Other North Atlantic States ye 35 35 70 34 33 67 
South Atlantic States. . . . . 2 7 9 2 5 ry 
Western States... . . . « 5 5 10 2 3 5 

North Central States. . .. . 16 30 46 8 25 33 
South Central States . a: 1 1 Z 2 3 5 
Outside of the United States 4 2 6 1 2 3 





462 | 224 | 686 | 417 | 197 | 614 




















Two difficulties now stand in the way of this change. One of them is 
the fact that the University accepts, as a part of the old plan require- 
ments, certain subjects (such, for example, as civil government) which are 
not covered by the Board examinations. The second difficulty arises from 
the fact that the Board holds noexaminations in September. The University 
desires, of course, to determine for itself what subjects are suitable for 
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admission examinations, and it also wants to give boys who have failed 
in some subjects at the June examinations the opportunity of passing 
them in September. The table on page 261 will be found interesting as 
showing the geographical distribution of the Freshman class and its rela- 
tion to the two admission plans. It will be noted that in New England 
both plans of admission have gained in 1914 and the same thing is true 
of the other North Atlantic states. In the other sections of the country, 
however, the South Atlantic, Western, North Central, and South Central 
states, the University has made a perceptible gain in students, and for 
this the growing popularity of the new plan seems to be in part, at least, 
responsible. The largest geographical gains of the present year have been 
made in Rhode Island and Connecticut. 

In codperation with the various other colleges of the Boston metro- 
politan district, Harvard is providing some extension courses during the 
University present winter. Some of these courses are being given in 
extension. Boston, others at the University laboratories in Cambridge. 
All are arranged in late afternoon or evening hours for the benefit of 
school teachers and others who are employed during the day. The courses 
by Harvard instructors are as follows: Elementary English Composition, 
Mr. F. W. C. Hersey, ’99; International Law, Prof. G. G. Wilson; Prin- 
ciples of Sociology, Prof. B. M. Anderson; Elementary Descriptive As- 
tronomy, Dr. J. C. Duncan; English Literature, Prof. C. T. Copeland, 
’°82; The Supervision of Teaching in Elementary Schools, Prof. E. C. 
Moore and Prof. H. W. Holmes, ’03 ; Physiological Botany, Prof. W. J. V. 
Osterhout; and Zodlogy, Prof. G. H. Parker, s ’87. 

The troubles in Europe have interfered considerably with the customary 
arrangement for lectures in the Lowell Institute. As a rule, several courses 
Lowell Insti. | have been given each year by well-known Continental schol- 
tute lectures = ars. During the present winter a larger proportion than 
usual of the lectures are to be by members of the Harvard Faculty. These 
are lectures on Greek Religious Thought from Homer to the Triumph of 
Christianity, by Prof. Clifford H. Moore, ’89 ; International Relations in 
Europe since 1870, by Prof. A. C. Coolidge, 87; Bodily Changes under 
Emotional Excitement, by Prof. W. B. Cannon, 96; Personality in Ger- 
man Literature before Luther, by Prof. Kuno Francke ; The Normans in 
European History, by Prof. C. H. Haskins, 2’08; and Human Instincts 
and their Transformations, by Prof. W. E. Hocking. 

The foreign complications have also prevented the usual exchange of 
professors between Harvard and the University of Berlin for the present 


Exchange pro- ®¢ademic year. Prof. A. B. Hart, ’80, who was to have gone 


fessorships to Germany under this arrangement, remains in Cambridge 
and is conducting his regular classes. Prof. W. A. Neilson, p ’96, how- 
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ever, who was appointed last spring to be exchange professor at the 
Sorbonne, is fulfilling his engagements in France, while Prof. Lichten- 
berger of the University of Paris is lecturing at Harvard. Prof. L. J. 
Henderson, ’98, will visit the four colleges in the Middle West during 
the second half-year. 

Prof. Louis Allard and Mr. L. J. Mercier of the Department of Ro- 
mance Languages and Literature, are with their respective regiments at 
the front. Prof. E. J. A. Duquesne of the School of Archi- paouity 
tecture is also in France doing active service. Various other ®»sences 
members of the Faculty are having their usual sabbatical absences, but 
most of them are remaining in this country. Prof. F. J. Stimson, ’76, has 
been appointed United States Ambassador to the Argentine Republic, and 
the Corporation has given him leave of absence to take his new post. 
Prof. G. G. Wilson spent the month of August as counselor to the Ameri- 
ean Minister at The Hague, but resumed his work at Harvard shortly 
after the opening of College. 

Last year the Corporation on the recommendation of the Faculty pro- 
vided arrangements for the physical examination of all Freshmen enter- 
ing this year or hereafter. The examination is made optional Physica 
for all other students in Harvard College. Dr. Roger I. Lee, examination} 
02, professor of hygiene in the Harvard Medical School, —— 
has been given charge of this work and will also have supervision of all 
student health matters. Dr. M. H. Bailey, Medical Adviser, will continue 
his own work of attending students who need his services, and Dr. E. H. 
Nichols, ’86, retains his advisory relation to the athletic teams. 

During the last year or two there has been a marked development of 
student clubs for the discussion of public questions. The undergraduate 
Economics Society, which was organized last year, has now gniversity 
a large membership drawn from students interested in that page 
branch of the curriculum. It has become affiliated with the questions 
American Economie Association and plans to hold regular meetings with 
open discussions at intervals throughout the year. The Harvard Political 
Club, organized during the past autumn, is strictly non-partisan in char- 
acter and is open to all members of the University. The Speakers’ Club, 
which has been in existence for several years, continues its activities and 
maintains a forum of regular debate on current questions. The authori- 
ties of the Harvard Union have, as usual, arranged for a series of ad- 
dresses by men of national prominence. Taking these various activities 
together, it is rather apparent that the Harvard undergraduate will have 
plenty of opportunity to keep step with current events. 

In accordance with the agreement for codperation between the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and the University, which was made 
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last spring, the following Harvard professors have been added to the 
iii staff of the Institute and are now members of the Faculties 
Technology in both institutions: Prof. H. L. Smyth, ’83, Prof. Albert 
—_ Sauveur, Prof. G. S. Raymer, ’78, Prof. C. H. White, ’97, 
Prof. L. C. Graton, and Dr. E. D. Peters, m ’77, of the Department of 
Mining; Prof. L. S. Marks and Prof. A. E. Norton of the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering; Prof. H. J. Hughes, 94, Prof. L. J. John- 
son, 87, Prof. G. C. Whipple, and Prof. G. F. Swain of the Department 
of Civil Engineering ; Prof. A. E. Kennelly, 2 ’06, Prof. C. A. Adams, 
and Prof. H. E. Clifford of the Department of Electrical Engineering. 

The Harvard Medical School in China gave degrees to five Chinese 
students last June under authority granted by act of the Massachusetts 
ieathaeens Legislature. These degrees are vouched for by the Corpo- 
Medical School ration of the University. The School has made considerable 

progress and now possesses a small hospital for clinical pur- 
poses. A new dormitory, to accommodate 60 students, has been provided 
by the Red Cross Society. It is expected that before long the Chinese 
Government will give the institution its sanction and financial support. 

Two years ago there was some discussion of the fact that very few 
graduates of Harvard College had been chosen members of the Harvard 
iiiaisieee Law Review editorial board at the elections of 1912. Va- 
Review rious explanations were forthcoming, and it was suggested 
nee from different quarters that the inferior disciplinary school- 
ing of the Harvard undergraduate was the real cause. It appears, how- 
ever, that the lapse of 1912 was a very abnormal happening. In 1913, 
six out of 15 editors were graduates of Harvard College, and in 1914 
five of the 12 men chosen belonged to this category. The Harvard men 
in the Law School form less than 25 per cent of the entire enrolment ; 
yet they have contributed, during the past two years, about 40 per cent 
of newly-elected members of the Law Review's board. It should be ex- 
plained, by the way, that elections to this board are based solely on high 
standing at the Law School examinations. 

The Law School Faculty has gained a valuable new member in the 
coming of Prof. Felix Frankfurter, 7°06. For the present Prof. Frank- 
an furter’s most important work is with the big Law School 
Frankfurter ~_ course on Public Service Corporations. During the second 
School half-year, however, he will offer a new course on penal 
legislation. Since leaving the Law School, Mr. Frankfurter has had some 
valuable and interesting experience both in Washington and in New York. 
In the former city he served as special counsel in various matters con- 
nected with the government control of public service corporations, and in 
the latter he was for a time Assistant United States District Attorney. 
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The Codperative Society has issued its 32d annual report covering 
the business of the year 1913-14. Sales amounting to $429.000 are 
reported, and net profits of about $23,500 have been earned. The Codpera- 
Out of this dividends amounting to somewhat over $18,000 tive Society 
have already been paid to the 3000 members of the Society. The dividend 
is a reduction of one per cent from that paid during the two or three 
years preceding. This reduction has been voted by the Directors of the 
Cobperative because it seemed desirable to put aside each year a sub- 
stantial sum for rebuilding the Society’s store. The growth in business 
has rendered present quarters inadequate, and plans for an enlargement ' 
have been prepared. The Harvard Codperative Society is now the lar- 
gest organization of its kind in the United States. There are similar insti- 
tutions at seven or eight American universities and colleges, but the ; 
Harvard Codperative is about as large as all of them put together. Its 
growth during the last ten years has been very striking. During this if 
period the amount of business has more than doubled, the annual dividend } 
distribution has trebled, and membership has increased by over 1000. 

The Coéperative store now employs a permanent staff of over 80 per- 
sons besides a large amount of extra student help during the rush periods. 
Negotiations have recently been begun, on the initiative of the Tech a 





undergraduates, for an amalgamation of the Harvard and Technology 
cobperative societies, to take effect when the Institute moves to its new | 
location in Cambridge. If the pending plans are adopted, as seems likely a. 
to be the case, the combined organizations will establish a branch store 
near the new Tech buildings. , | 
Four new elm trees, the gift of the Class of 1883, have been set ou’ 
in the Yard after a careful investigation of the conditions of transplant- 
ing. The trees have trunks about 8 inches in diameter and personal and 
will be pruned to a height of 25 or 30 feet. Their probable miscellaneous 
rate of growth per year, under favorable conditions, will be approxi- 
mately a foot and a half in height and three feet in spread. According 
to expert advice, these large, transplanted trees should have an 80 or 90 
per cent chance of thriving. — President Lowell received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from Brown University on the occasion of celebrating | 
its 150th anniversary. That university also conferred the degree of | 
Litt.D. upon Prof. F. W. Taussig, ’79, and that of D.D. on Dean George 
Hodges of the Episcopal Theological School. — The Bureau for Research 
in Municipal Government has issued, as its first substantial publication, | 
a volume on Municipal Charters, by Nathan Matthews, ’75. The book 
has been published by the Harvard University Press (210 pp. $2).— 
On Oct. 29 a monument was dedicated, in Longfellow Memorial Park, 
Cambridge, to the memory of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 2°59. The 
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monument consists of a marble bas-relief representing the figures of six 
characters taken from Longfellow’s poems, and, in front of the relief on 
a projecting pedestal, a bronze portrait bust of the poet. The memorial 
is the work of Mr. Daniel Chester French, sculptor, and Mr. Henry Bacon, 
architect. — Prof. Masaharu Anesaki, who was appointed professor of 
Japanese Literature and Life for 1913-14, has returned to the University 
for another year. — The Fogg Art Museum has on exhibition three paint- 
ings loaned by Paul J. Sachs, ’00. These are a portrait of Martin Luther, 
bearing the date 1546, of the school of Lucas Cranach, if not actually 
his own work, and two Sienese paintings of the fifteenth century. The 
latter are a Madonna and Child, by Francesco di Giorgio, and a painting 
of St. John the Baptist, by Giovanni di Paolo. 

A new edition of the Harvard University Quinquennial Catalogue is 
being prepared and will probably be issued in June, 1915.— A report 
of the work of the Harvard Free Legal Aid Bureau for its third year of 
operation, 1913-14, shows a total of 203 cases in which advice was asked 
of the bureau. Of this number 15 were actually taken to court, with the 
result that 14 were won and the other settled outside of court. The Bu- 
reau has an office in the Prospect Union, Central Square, and is open 
every afternoon and evening from 4 to 6 and 7 to 9 o’clock. The cases 
averaged 10 each week during the last year. The officers for the current 
year are A. C. Tener, 3L, president; E. D. Smith, ’13, 2L., vice-presi- 
dent; and C. B. Randall, ’12, 3L, secretary-treasurer. — Sabbatical leave 
of absence for the year 1914-15 has been given to Prof. R. M. Yerkes, ’98, 
of the Department of Psychology, and to Prof. W. H. Schofield, p ’93, 
of the Department of Comparative Literature.— As part of its work 
this year, a series of weekly talks are being given at Phillips Brooks 
House for all those who plan to take up the medical profession or who 
have any interest in the subject. The talks are given by various promi- 
nent physicians. — Dr. Thomas Lewis, assistant physician and lecturer 
on cardiac pathology in the University College Hospital of London, is to 
be visiting lecturer in medicine at the Medical School this year. Dr. 
Lewis's special interest is the heart.— A series of lectures on constitu- 
tional law was given in November at the Law School by Ex-President 
W. H. Taft.—A new prize in the University is that offered by Mr. 
Waddill Catchings, ’01, of New York, for the best thesis on a subject 
related to house plumbing or the materials used in such systems. The 
prize is one of $200 and may be competed for by any student in the 
University. — The Toppan Prize, for a graduate essay in Political Science, 
has been awarded for the year 1913-14 to Prof. H. L. Lutz, p ’08, of 
Oberlin College, for his dissertation on “The History of State Control 
over the Assessment of Property for Local Taxation.” — The Department 
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of Social Ethics has received an important collection of the documents of 
the Putney and Oneida Communistice Associations published between 
1834 and 1880, as a gift from Mr. George W. Noyes, treasurer of the 
Oneida Community, Ltd. Sets similar to that given to the University are 
available only in the Library of the British Museum, the New York City 
Public Library, and the Library of Cornell University. —The Student 
Council has voted to award the letter “H ” to the members of the crew 
which won the Henley Cup in England last June. — An unusual amount 
of interest in rowing has been shown this fall and there have been 22 
crews on the river at one time — more than ever before. These consisted 
of 4 University boats, 10 Freshman crews, and 8 club shells. At the 
Weld Boat Club alone there have been 12 eight-oared boats in constant 
use, with about 25 singles in daily use. The season finished with a big 
regatta in which Crew B defeated Crew A of the Varsity eights, the 
Standish Freshman crew won the Slocum Trophy, and the Eliot crew 
secured the Filley Cup. — The Craig Prize of $250, for the best play 
submitted by a student of the University or of Radcliffe College, has been 
awarded to Cleves Kinkead of Louisville, Ky. Under the terms of the 
competition Mr. Kinkead’s play will be produced at the Castle Square 
Theatre and the University Library as well as the prize-winner, is the 
recipient of $250, for the purchase of books on the drama. 
W. B. Munro, p ’99. 





CORPORATION RECORDS. ‘ The Class of 1889 Fund,’ and the income to 


be used for the general purposes of Harvard 
College. 


Meeting of Sept. 21, 1914. 


The President reported the following 
deaths: Francis Humphreys Storer, Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Chemistry, Emeri- 
tus, which occurred on the 30th of July, 
in the 83d year of his age. Thomas J. 
Kiernan, Superintendent of Circulation 
in the College Library, which occurred 
on the 31st of July, in the 77th year of 
his age. 

The following letter was read: 


June 18, 1914. 
Dear Presipent LOWELL: 

The Class of 1889, now celebrating its Twen- 
ty-fifth Anniversary, has raised by subscrip- 
tion a fund of one hundred thousand dollars 
which in token of its love for its Alma Mater, 
it now presents to the President and Fellows 
of Harvard College to be held in trust by them 
and their successors, the fund to be designated 


We take great pleasure in enclosing a cheque 
to the order of the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College for eighty thousand dollars 
in account, and we hope to send you the bal- 
ance at an early date. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Herpert Henry DARLING, 
James Gore Kina, 
FRANKLIN Eppy PARKER, 
~ Class Committee. 


And the Treasurer reported the receipt 
of gifts for this Fund amounting in all to 
$100,000. It was therefore Voted that the 
President and Fellows desire to express 
their gratitude to the Class of 1889 for 
this generous and welcome gift, and that 
the Class of 1889 Fund be established in 
the records and accounts of the Univer- 
sity. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
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receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Gordon McKay, $164,- 
815.11. 

From the estate of John L. Cadwalader the 
sum of $20,000 in accordance with the follow- 
ing clause in his will: “I give and bequeath to 
Harvard University the sum of twenty thou- 
sand dollars ($20,000) to be held by the said 
University as a separate fund the income of 
which shall be applied from time to time to the 
purchase of books for the Law School of said 
University.” 

From the estate of Francis Skinner $35,000 
in accordance with the following clause in his 
will: “If there shall be no issue surviving at the 
time of my son’s death, then to turn the said 
property into cash and to divide it equally 
among the following legatees: the Medical 
School of Harvard University.” 

From the Trustees under the will of Miss 
Harriet N. Lowell $4000, the seventh annual 
payment on account of her bequest, to be di- 
vided equally between surgical pathology in 
the Medical School and surgery and surgical 
pathology in the Dental School. 

From the estate of James L. Whitney, $21.15 
additional in accordance with the twelfth 
clause in his will for the benefit of the Whitney 
Library in the Museum of Comparative Zodl- 
ogy. 

From the estate of Frederick Sheldon $77 
additional on account of his residuary bequest. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To Mrs. Adolphus Busch for her gift of 
$56,600 towards the erection and maintenance 
of the new Germanic Museum, which is to 
bear the name of “Adolphus Busch Hall.” 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gifts amounting to $1609 towards the ex- 
penses at the Observatory of Harvard Uni- 
versity on account of the Draper Memorial. 

To the Society for Promoting Theological 
Education for their gift of $1142.28 for the 
purchase of books for the library of the Di- 
vinity School and for the administration of 
said library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$2096.64 to the Cancer Commission cf Har- 
vard University. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $500 
on account of her offer of $1000 a year for five 
years, for the purchase of books and materials 
bearing on the history and development of that 
part cf America which lies beyond the Alle- 
ghanies, and given in memory of her father, 
Charles Elliott Perkins. 

To Mrs. William Hooper for her gift of $300 
to be used towards the expenses of the Har- 
vard Commission on Western History. 


Corporation Records. 


[ December, 


To the Trustees of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Promoting Agriculture for their gift 
of $625, their fourth quarterly payment for the 
year 1913-14 on account of their annual gift 
of $2500 to the Arboretum in accordance with 
their offer of May 26, 1911. 

To Mr. Oliver Ames for his gift of $100, to 
Mr. Arthur F. Estabrook of $500 and to Mr. 
Nathaniel C. Nash of $250 towards the current 
expenses at the Botanic Garden. 

For anonymous gifts amounting to $500 for 
a certain salary. 

To Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $370 to- 
wards salaries for 1913-14 in the School for 
Social Workers. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mrs. K. G. T. Webster for her gift of 
$1000, Mr. Felix M. Warburg and Mr. A. L. 
Filene of $500 each, Hon. W. Murray Crane 
of $250, and Messrs. Charles C. Jackson and 
Thomas B. Fitzpatrick of $100 each towards 
a certain salary. 

To Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $1000, to 
Mr. John F. Moors of $200 and Mr. Allston 
Burr of $100 for the Division of Education. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 
towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Sterling R. Carrington for his gift of 
$150 to be added tothe Loan Fund of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. 

To the Class of 1904 for the gift of $300 for 
the 1904 Decennial Scholarship for the year 
1914-15. 

To the Harvard Club of Boston for the gift 
of $1000 for five Scholarships for the year 
1914-15. 

To Mr. Allston Burr for his gift of $200 for 
an additional Scholarship of the Harvard Club 
of Boston for the year 1914-15. 

To the following Harvard Clubs: 

Of Connecticut, for the gift of $100 for the 
Scholarship for the year 1914-15. 

Of Long Island, for the gift of $600 for three 
Scholarships of $200 each for the year 1914-15, 
to be awarded to members of the Freshman 
Class. 

Of Milwaukee, for the gift of $100, one-half 
of the amount for the Scholarship for the year 
1914-15. 

Of Somerville, for the gift of $100 for the 
Scholarship for the year 1914-15. 

Of Lowell, for the gift of $150, the second 
payment on account of the Scholarship for 
the year 1913-14. 

Of Maine, for the gift of $150 for the Scholar- 
ship for the year 1913-14. 

To Harvard Graduates living in Milton for 
the gift of $250 for a Scholarship for under- 
graduates in Harvard University who have 
entered from Milton Schools. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $300 
in payment of two Scholarships in the Depart- 
ment of History. 

To Mr. Alfred T. White for his gift of $150 to 
supplement a Scholarship in the Department 
of Social Ethics for 1914-15. 
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To Mr. George O. May for his gift of $150 
for Prizes in the School of Business Adminis- 
tration. 

To Professor Archibald C. Coolidge for his 
gift of $1209 for the purchase of books for the 
College Library. 

To Mr. Lawrence S. Butler for his gift of 
$50 for the purchase of books on Paris. 

To Mr. Frederick Adams Woods for the gift 
of $50 to be used to add to the collection of 
books on Eugenicsin the Philosophical Library. 

To the Division of Modern Languages for 
the gift of $75 for the purchase of books in 
Modern Literature. 

To Professor George L. Kittredge for his 
gift of $33 for the purchase of books illustrat- 
ing the history of witchcraft. 

To Mr. Jerome D. Greene for his gift of 
$16.71 for subscription to the Japan Weekly 
Mail. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $6.75 
to be added to the income of the Joseph Lover- 
ing Fund, to be used for binding certain books 
in the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

To Mr. J. A. Lowell Blake for his gift of $250 
for the Department of Surgical Pathology. 

To Mr. Francis S. Cobb for his gift of $100 
towards the equipment of the Laboratory of 
Physiological Optics. 

To Mr. George K. Sabine for his gift of $100 
for the use of the Medical School. 

To Dr. Charles Peabody for his gift of $100, 
Mr. David Pingree of $500, Miss Helen Colla- 
more of $50, Mrs. Oric Bates of $1000, for Arch- 
ological explorations under the direction of 
Professor F. W. Putnam. . 

To Mr. Ernest W. Longfellow for his gift of 
$50 for a base for the Discobolus. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $350 
for the construction of a pipe trench around 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$596.77 to be added to the Law School Loan 
Fund. 

To. Mr. Robert L. McCook for his gift of 
$1000 towards replacing trees in the College 
Yard. 

To the Class of 1883 for the gift of $125, the 
first payment on account of their gift towards 
replacing trees in the College Yard. 

To Messrs. Eliot Wadsworth and David M. 
Goodrich for their gifts of $50 each, tobe known 
as the ‘‘ Class of 1898 Tree Fund”’ and to be 
used under the supervision of Professor R. T. 
Fisher towards planting an elm tree in the 
College Yard. 

To Mr. D. Berkeley Updike for his gift of 
$100 towards the printing course in the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 

To the Society of Friends of the Fogg Art 
Museum for gifts amounting to $115.05 for 
the general purposes of the Museum. 

For gifts towards current expenses at the 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
as follows: Messrs. Thomas W. Lamont, John 
H. Rhoades, Thomas W. Slocum, of $1000 each, 
— Alexander M. White, $550, Alfred T. White, 





$200, Clinton H. Crane, and William A. White, 
$100 each, and John H. Hubbard of $50. 

To Mr. Theodore N. Vail for his gift of 
$3000, Mr. Abbot L. Mills of $1000, Messrs. 
Daniel W. Field and John S. Lawrence of $500 
each towards meeting the deficit in the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 

To members of the Classes of 1911, 1912, 
1913, 1914, and 1915 for their gift of a framed 
portrait of Dean LeBaron R. Briggs, to be 
hung in the Harvard Union so long as the Gov- 
ernors of the Union desire to keep it there, but 
the portrait to be the property of the College. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 
1914: Thomas T. McCabe, as Assistant 
in Comparative Literature; Harry T. 
Costello, as Instructor in Philosophy; 
John G. Mateer, as Teaching Fellow in 
Physiology; Thomas E. Buckman, as 
Assistant in Biological Chemistry. 

Voted to change the title of Fred Leslie 
Grover from Assistant in Chemistry to 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Quantitative 
Analysis. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1914: 
Edward Deshon Brandegee, as Regent; 
Morris Gray, Jr., as Secretary for Em- 
ployment. 

Assistants. Elbert Peets, in Landscape 
Architecture; Millard Burr Gulick, in 
Fine Arts; Albert Calder James, at the 
Bureau of Business Research; Albert 
Aurelius Hornor, in Medicine. 

Instructors. Carl Ludwig Schrader, in 
Gymnastics; Martin Mower, in Fine 
Arts; Neil Cole Arvin, in French. 

Lecturers. Louis Adams Frothingham, 
on State and City Government in Mas- 
sachusetts; Frederic Gallup Coburn, on 
Industrial Management; FitzRoy Car- 
rington, on History of Engraving. 

The President nominated the following 
persons to be members of the Administra- 
tive Board of Harvard College for the 
year 1914-15, and it was Voted to ap- 
point them: Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, 
Dean; Robert Wheeler Willson, Charles 
Pomeroy Parker, Robert DeCourcy 
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Ward, George Henry Chase, Chester 
Noyes Greenough, Henry Aaron Yeo- 
mans. ” 

Voted to appoint Alexander James In- 
glis Assistant Professor of Education for 
five years from Sept. 1, 1914. 

Voted to appoint Lord Bryce a Trustee 
of the Harvard House at Stratford-on- 
Avon, in place of Edward Morris, de- 
ceased. 


Meeting of Sept. 28, 1914. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mr. George Wigglesworth for his gift of 
$3000 for the tutors in connection with the 
new general examination in the department of 
History and Political Science. 

To four anonymous friends for gifts amount- 
ing to $450 towards the expenses of Lionel de 
Jersey Harvard for the year 1914-15. 

To the following Harvard Clubs for Schol- 
arships for the year 1914-15: 

Of Kansas City, Mo., of $150. 

Of Lowell, of $150. 

Of Chicago, of $100. 

Of Michigan, of $100, the first instalment. 

Of New Jersey, of $125, the first instalment, 

Of Lynn, of $50, the first instalment. 

Of San Francisco, of $200, the first instal- 
ment. 

Of St. Louis, of $150, the first instalment. 

To Mr. Charles S. Bird for his annual gift 
of $200 for the Charles Sumner Scholarship 
for the year 1914-15. 

To the New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs for the gift of $375, the first payment 
on account of its offer of three Scholarships of 
$150 each for the year 1914-15. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
will gratefully accept the additional sum 
under the will of Buckminster Brown 
upon the conditions stated in Clause 3 
in the 32d article of his will. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1914: Howard M. Trueblood, as 
Assistant in Physics; John Crowe Ran- 
som, as Assistant in English; Ernest H. 
Caswell, as Instructor in Operative Den- 
tistry. 
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Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1914: 

Assistants. Pitman Benjamin Potter, 
Oscar William Haussermann, Edwin 
Angell Cottrell, Chester Alden McLain 
and George Herbert McCaffrey, in Gov- 
ernment; Arman Edward Becker, James 
Beebee Brinsmade, and David Locke 
Webster, in Physics. 

Austin Teaching Fellow. Hale Gifford 
Knight, in Government. 

Instructor. Julius Klein, 
American History. 

Voted to appoint Joseph Wright Super- 
intendent of the Library of, the Bureau 
for Research in Municipal Government, 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1914. 

Voted to appoint Gordon Ware, Assis- 
tant Secretary for Employment for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1914. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of Adminis- 
trative Boards for the year 1914-15, — 
and it was Voted to appoint them: 

Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
Charles Homer Haskins, Dean; Edward 
Laurens Mark, George Foot Moore, 
George Lyman Kittredge, Frederick 
Jackson Turner, Elmer Peter Kohler, 
William Fogg Osgood, Charles Burton 
Gulick, Reginald Aldworth Daly, John 
Albrecht Walz, Ralph Barton Perry. 

Dental School. Eugene Hanes Smith, 
Dean; Charles Albert Brackett, Edward 
Cornelius Briggs, George Howard 
Monks, William Parker Cooke, William 
Henry Potter, Amos Irving Hadley, 
George Henry Wright, Samuel Tuttle 
Elliott, Leroy Matthew Simpson Miner. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dean of the Faculty of Architecture to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1914: — whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Herbert Langford Warren was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Prof. F. J. Stimson for the year 1914-15. 


in Latin- 
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Meeting of Oct. 9, 1914. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mrs. Horatio King for her gift of $2000 
to be added to the principal of the Horatio 
King Fund. 

To Mrs. A. Lawrence Rotch for gifts 
amounting to $1625 for salaries at the Blue 
Hill Observatory. 

To Mr. William Endicott, Jr., for the gift of 
$1000 for the expenses of research work in the 
Department of Government. 

To Mrs. Henry Draper for her additional 
gift of $400 towards the expenses at the 
Observatory of Harvard University on 
account of the Draper Memorial. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 
for the salary for 1914-15 of a Secretary for 
the Cancer Commission of Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

To Dr. J. Ewing Mears for his gift of $225 
for the James Ewing Mears, M.D., Scholar- 
ship, for 1914-15. 

For two anonymous gifts of $125 each for a 
Research Scholarship in the Law School. 

To the following Harvard Clubs: 

Of Cleveland, for the gift of $600, the first 
payment on account of three Scholarships of 
$300 each for the year 1914-15. 

Of Chicago, for the gift of $300 for a Scholar- 
ship for the year 1914-15. 

Of Buffalo, for the gift of $200, the first pay- 
ment on account of two Scholarships for the 
year 1914-15. 

Of Fall River, for the gift of $225 for the 
Scholarship for the year 1914-15. 

Of Kentucky, for the gift of $150 for the 
Scholarship for the year 1914-15. 

Of Minnesota, for the gift of $125, the first 
payment on account of the Scholarship for the 
year 1914-15. 

Of New Hampshire, for the gift of $150 for 
the Scholarship for the year 1914-15. 

Of Santa Barbara, for the gift of $150, the 
first payment on account of the Scholarship 
for the year 1914-15. 

To a member of the “ Soeiety of Friends of 
the Fogg Art Museum,” for the gift of $50 for 
the general purposes of the Museum. 

To William P. Blake of $10 and to Mr. Ho- 
ratio A. Lamb of $25 towards the equipment 
of the New Music Building. 2 

To an unknown donor for the unrestricted 
gift of $3. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Sept. 
1, 1914: L. D. Pedrick, as Assistant in 
Psychology; L. W. Murphy, as Instruc- 
tor in Mathematics; W. W. Davies, as 
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Assistant in Chemistry; S. C. Brooks, as 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Botany; J. R. 
Paull, as Proctor; C. S. Fisher, as Archi- 
tect of the Expedition to Egypt. 

To take effect Oct. 1, 1914. George Pea- 
body Gardner, Jr., as Secretary to the 
Corporation. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1914: 

Proctors. T. L. Hood, A. M. Rodgers, 
N. Weaver, A. C. Munger, L. S. 
Gannett, W. H. Weston. 

Assistants. Charles Claflin Davis, 
Charles Pagelsen Howard, and Bernhard 
Henry Knollenberg, in Government; 
Nicholas Roosevelt and Burton Edward 
Hughes, in History; James Royal Mar- 
tin, in Physiology; Emmet Lewis 
Beach, Jr., John Gilman D’Arcy Paul, 
Amos Philip McMahon, and George 
Henry Tufts, in English; James Camp- 
bell Manry, Stephen Coburn Pepper, 
Thomas Louis Derwent Kinton, Harold 
Russell Chidsey, S. G. Martin, Win- 
throp Pickard Bell, and A. Dun, in 
Philosophy; James Alfred Edgarton, in 
Psychology. 

Instructor. Robert Harrington Kent, 
in Mathematics. 

Research Fellow. Sekuro Tamaru, in 
Chemistry. 

Law School Advisers. C. Belknap, 
Chairman; M. B. Angell, P. Y. Davis, 
J. D. Dana, J. B. Dempsey, C. A. Me- 
Lain, T. B. Price, C. B. Randall. 

Medical School. Resignations to take 
effect Sept. 1, 1914. J. B. Sumner, 
as Austin Teaching Fellow in Biological 
Chemistry; J. L. Morris, Assistant in 
Biological Chemistry; A. L. Washburn, 
as Charles Follen Folsom Teaching Fel- 
low in Hygiene. 

Appointments for one year from Sept. 
1, 1914: 

Medical School. Theodore Frederick 
Zucker and Edward Parkhurst Phelps, 
as Assistants in Biological Chemistry; 
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James Royal Martin, as Teaching Fellow 
in Physiology; Eugene Lyman Porter, 
as Research Fellow in Physiology; 
Goodwin LeBaron Foster, as Austin 
Teaching Fellow in Biological Chemis- 
try; Charles Locke Scudder, as Associate 
in Surgery; Ernest Amory Codman, as 
Lecturer on Surgery. 

Dental School. Assistants. Kurt Her- 
mann Thoma, in Anesthesia; Chester 
Fisher Wolfe, Lawrence Edward Mc- 
Gourty, and Henry James Skinner, in 
Operative Dentistry; Ralph Edward 
Gove, in Prosthetic Dentistry; Raymond 
Boynton Carter and Charles Weston 
Ringer, in Operative Dentistry. 

Instructors. William Fiske Strang- 
man, Maurice Earle Peters, and Walter 
George Bridge, in Prosthetic Dentistry; 
Charles Thomas Warner, in Porcelain 
Work. 

Voted that the title of John Henderson 
Beazley be changed from Assistant in 
Psychology to Assistant in Philosophy 
and Psychology. 

Voted to appoint Roger Irving Lee a 
member of the University Dining Coun- 
cil from Sept. 1, 1914. 

Voted that Professor James William 
Park from Colorado College be appointed 
to give instruction in Education during 
the year 1914-15 in accordance with the 
agreement with Western Colleges. 

The following letter was read: 

To the President and Fellows of Harvard 

College, 

At the Annual Meeting of the Class of 1864, 
held June 17, 1914, the following vote was 
passed: Voted ‘That the Class Committee be 
instructed, whenever they deem it advisable, 
to give to the College the Class Fund, to be 
known as the ‘ Class of 1864 Fund,’ the Class 
to receive the income. When the income is no 
longer needed the income shall be used by the 
College toward the care of the College Yard.” 
In accordance with the above vote and the ad- 
vice of the Class Committee, I deliver to the 
President and Fellows the Class Fund of the 
Class of 1864. 

WituraM L. RicHARDSON, 
Class Secretary. 
Boston, October 13, 1914. 
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And it was thereupon Voted that the 
President and Fellows desire to express 
their gratitude to the Class of 1864 for 
their generous gift of securities valued 
at $2750, and accept the same in accord- 
ance with the foregoing terms. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To the Associated Harvard Clubs for their 
gift of $1200 for five scholarships for the year 
1914-15, to be awarded to the following stu- 
dents in Harvard University: Olin G. Saxon 
(Law School), Ben B. Matthews, William J. 
Adams, Oakley D. Overton, W. W. Rankin, 
Jr. 

To the Harvard Club of Chicago for the 
gift of $500 for two Scholarships, one of $300 
and the other of $200, for the year 1914- 
15. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 
for a certain salary, for 1914-15. 

To Dr. Harvey Cushing for his gift of $500, 
to be used in connection with the Charles B. 
Porter Hall Fund, for the benefit of the Li- 
brary in the Administration Building of the 
Harvard Medical School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$276.35 for the purchase of books for the John 
Lothrop Motley Memorial Collection at the 
College Library. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of 
$200 towards the purchase of a collection for 
the Peabody Museum. 

To Professor Roland B. Dixon for his gift 
of $110 for an iron stack in the Library of the 
Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. John Williams Quincy and to Miss 
Mary Perkins Quincy for the share in the New 
York Historical Society owned by their father, 
John W. Quincy, and given in his memory, 
confirming, in perpetuity, their earlier memo- 
rial gift of the Publications of the Society to 
the Library of Harvard University. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1914: 

Nicholas Roosevelt, as Assistant in 
History (from Oct. 1, 1914); K. Lorenz 
and A. L. Washburn, as Proctors. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1914: 

Assistants. Cedric Harding Beebe, 
Henry Gilman, Frederick Sayford Ba- 
con, and Joseph Wylie McNaugher, 
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in Chemistry; Sumner Cushing Brooks, 
in Botany; Ernest Waters Westcott, in 
the History of Science. 

Austin Teaching Fellows. Henry Er- 
nest Williams, in Chemistry; Wallace 
Osgood Fenn, in Botany. 

Instructors. Walter Grant Thomas, 
in Architectural Design; James Madison 
Barker, in Civil Engineering. 

Lecturer. Nathan Matthews, on Muni- 
cipal Government. 

Voted to appoint Roger Pierce as sec- 
retary to the Corporation for one year 
from Oct. 1, 1914. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Annual Meeting, Sept. 28, 1914. 
In University Hall, at 3.15 p.m. 


The following 24 members were pres- 
ent: Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University; Messrs. H. Elliott, 
Endicott, Felton, Fish, Forbes, Froth- 
ingham, Gordon, Hallowell, Higginson, 
Lamont, Marvin, Meyer, Palmer, Rich- 
ardson, Sexton, Shattuck, Slocum, 
Swayze, Thayer, Wendell, Wigglesworth, 
Wister. 

On account of the retirement of Gov. 
Long from the Board, and from the office 
of President thereof, Mr. Wigglesworth 
was elected President of the Board pro 
tempore. 

Mr. Meyer, on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Elections, reported that the fol- 
lowing persons had been duly chosen at 
the election on last Commencement Day 
as members of the Board of Overseers: 
For the term of Six Years. William Cam- 
eron Forbes, of Westwood, Mass., 1152 
votes; Evert Jansen Wendell, of New 
York City, 785 votes; Thomas William 
Slocum, of New York City, 750 votes; 
John White Hallowell, of Milton, Mass., 
718 votes; Edgar Conway Felton, of 
Haverford, Pa., 706 votes. For theterm 
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of Three Years. William Endicott, Jr., 
of Boston, Mass., 702 votes; and the 
Board Voted to accept said report, and 
the foregoing persons were duly declared 
to be members of the Board of Over- 
seers. 

The Board proceeded to the election of 
a President for the ensuing year, and 
ballots having been given in, it appeared 
that George von L. Meyer had received 
twenty-two ballots, being all that were 
cast, and he was declared elected, and 
took the chair. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Sept. 21, 1914, appointing the 
members of the Administrative Board of 
Harvard College for the year 1914-15, 
and Alexander James Inglis, Assistant 
Professor of Education for five years 
from Sept. 1, 1914; and establishing a 
“Faculty of Architecture’ to include 
Landscape Architecture, — and the 
Board Voted to consent to these votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Sept. 28, 1914, electing Her- 
bert Langford Warren, Dean of the 
“Faculty of Architecture,” to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1914; appointing the members 
of the Administrative Board of the 
Dental School for 1914-15, and of the 
Administrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences for the year 
1914-15, — and the Board Voted to con- 
sent to these votes. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, presented the 
list of Visiting and other Committees of 
the Board for the academic year of 1914— 
15, and the Board Voted to accept and to 
approve said list, hereto appended, and 
said list was ordered to be printed. 

The Board further Voted that the Execu- 
tive Committee be authorized to make 
such changes in and additions to the list 
of Visiting Committees of the Board as 
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may be necessary, or as may seem to it 
advisable, reporting the same when made 
to the Board for their approval at the 
meeting next following such action. 

Mr. Wigglesworth presented the An- 
nual Report of the Executive Committee 
for the academic year of 1913-14, and 
the Report of the Committee to Visit 
the Astronomical Observatory, and on 
the recommendation of the Executive 
Committee they were accepted and or- 
dered to be printed. 

The Board Voted that the Stated Meet- 
ing of Oct. 12, 1914, should be held upon 
that day, notwithstanding that said day 
is a public holiday in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and further, upon 
the motion of Mr. Sexton, voted that 
said meeting be held at 11 a.m. instead 
of at 3.15 p.m. 


Stated Meeting, Oct. 12, 1914. 
In University Hall, Cambridge, at 11 a.m. 


The following 22 members were pres- 
ent: Mr. Meyer, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Messrs. Boyden, C. W. EI- 
iot, H. Elliott, Endicott, Felton, Forbes, 
Gordon, Hallowell, Higginson, Lamont, 
Lodge, Marvin, Richardson, Sexton, 
Shattuck, Slocum, Swayze, Wendell, 
Wigglesworth, Wister. 

Mr. Wigglesworth, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, communicated 
the appointments to various Visiting 
Committees. Upon the motion of Mr. 
Marvin, and after debate thereon, the 
Board Voted that until the further order 
of this Board all meetings of the Board 
shall be held at 2 p.m. instead of 3.15 
P.M. 

Mr. Higginson moved that the Stated 
Meetings of Nov. 23, 1914, Jan. 11, and 
Feb. 22, 1915, be held in Boston, but 
after debate thereon the Board Voted not 
to adopt said motion. 

Upon the motion of President Lowell, 
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the Board Voted to refer to the Execu- 
tive Committee consideration of the ad- 
visability of holding a two days’ meeting 
of the Board during the present aca- 
demic year, and to make arrangements 
therefor. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY. 


Recent Publications. 


A.J. Cannon. Spectra Having Bright 
Lines. Annals, 76, No. 3, pp. 19-42. 
More than 165,000 stellar spectra have 
now been classified, and only 750 have 
been found which belong to the interest- 
ing divisions having bright lines. This 
memoir contains a discussion of four 
classes of these objects, comprising 117 
gaseous nebulae, 107 stars of the Fifth 
Type, 11 stars whose spectra resemble 
that of P Cygni, and 20 new stars. The 
most important results of this study 
were the extension of the adopted se- 
quence of stellar spectra from Class O, 
or Fifth Type, to Class B, or the helium 
type, and the discovery of a connection 
between spectra of the gaseous nebulae 
and those of the Fifth Type. There are 
four tables and two plates, which illus- 
trate the results mentioned here and also 
show the various types of the spectra of 
new stars. 

H. S.. Leavitt. The North Polar Se- 
quence. Annals, 71, No. 3, pp. 47-232. 
A knowledge of the precise relative 
brightness of the stars is necessary for 
the discussion of many astronomical 
problems. The North Polar Sequence 
of 96 stars, ranging from the Pole Star to 
the faintest which can be photographed 
with the largest telescopes now in use, 
is intended to furnish a standard scale of 
magnitudes. About 25,000 observations 
have been made on nearly 300 plates, and 
several independent methods were used 
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for determining their absolute photo- 
graphic brightness. By international 
consent, these magnitudes have been 
adopted as the standards to which other 
stellar magnitudes may be referred. By 
the use of a photograph of any part of 
the sky visible in the northern hemi- 
sphere and a photograph of the Pole 
made under similar conditions. the stars 
may be compared directly with those of 
the North Polar Sequence, and their 
brightness thus determined. 

E. C. Pickering. Color Equation of 
Various Star Catalogues. Annals, 76, No. 
2, pp. 11-18. In the case of the brighter 
stars the spectrum affords one of the 
best tests of the color. Many astrono- 
mers, from the time of Hipparchus, two 
thousand years ago, have estimated the 
brightness of large numbers of stars. 
Comparing these with a standard scale 
like that of the Harvard Photometry we 
have a test of the condition of the as- 
tronomer’s eye. If he saw red stars 
rather bright, it could be detected by 
grouping several hundred of his obser- 
vations. This has been done in the An- 
nals, 76, No. 2, for numerous astrono- 
mers. The differences are small, but well 
marked. The condition of the eye of a 
man who has been dead two thousand 
years can thus be tested. No marked 
change in the human eye during this 
period is indicated. The color index of 
the Harvard Photometry agrees very 
closely with the mean of all the other 
catalogues. 

E. C. Pickering. Opposition of Eros 
(433) in 1914. Circular 183, 3 pp. A 
table is given showing the path of Eros 
during the opposition of 1914. Eros is a 
variable asteroid with a period of about 
five hours during which time the light 
rises and falls twice. The magnitude of 
the asteroid and its range of variation 
vary at different times. Observations, 
not only of the relative, but also of the 
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absolute, magnitude of Eros, are much 
to be desired this year. 

E. C. Pickering. The Variable Star, 
081041, -41° 3911. H.V. 3372. Circular 
183, 3 pp. This star, whose spectrum 
was found to be peculiar both by Mrs. 
Fleming and Miss Cannon, was shown 
to be a variable by Miss Mackie. At 
first sight it may appear to be a variable 
star with a period of about twenty years 
and varying from the eleventh to the 
fourteenth magnitude. Ordinary vari- 
ables of long period have a different 
spectrum and undergo all their changes 
in less than two years. Additional ob- 
servations of the light and spectrum of 
this star are much needed. 

Bulletins 553-568. Announcing ob- 
servations, elements and ephemerides of 
Zlantinsky’s, Neujmin’s, Campbell’s, 
and Encke’s Comets, and the discovery 
of the ninth satellite of Jupiter. 

Variable Star Notices. Approximate 
Magnitudes of Variable Stars of long 
Pericd. On May 1, 1914. Popular As- 
tronomy, 22; 361, 362. June and July, 
1914. On July 1, 1914. Popular Astron- 
omy, 22; 441, 442. August and Septem- 
ber, 1914. On September 1, 1914. Popu- 
lar Astronomy, 22; 503, 504. October, 
1914. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


At a meeting of the Associates of Rad- 
cliffe College on Oct. 21, Katharine M. 
Thompson, ’96, was elected Associate for 
a term of 3 years from 1914, on the nomi- 
nation of the Alumnae. 

Morning prayers for 1914-15 are in 
charge of the following clergymen: Rev. 
W. W. Fenn, D.D., Tuesday; Rev. 
George Hodges, D.D., Wednesday; Rev. 
A. P. Fitch, D.D., Thursday; Rev. Ray- 
mond Calkins, D.D., Friday; and Rev. 
Kirsopp Lake, D.D., Saturday. The 
Dean leads prayers on Monday morn- 
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ings. A choir from the Radcliffe Choral 
Society sings at each service. 

The McDowell Resident Fellowship in 
Dramatic Composition, with a stipend of 
$600, open for competition to both Har- 
vard and Radcliffe students, was divided 
for 1914-15 between two Radcliffe special 
students: C. H. Budd, author of a com- 
edy in 4 acts, The Only Girl in Sight, and 
M. Champney, author of a realistic play 
of New England life in 4 acts, Nothing 
but Money. Mrs. C. B. Chorpenning, a 
graduate student, was given honorable 
mention for her play submitted for the 
Craig prize; it will probably be produced 
by Mr. Craig during the winter. 

Radcliffe College was represented by 

the President and the Dean at the 150th 
anniversary of the founding of Brown 
University, Oct. 12 to 14. 
» Prof. K. Lake offers two half-courses 
for 1914-15 intended for students who 
are generally interested in the history of 
Christianity rather than for special stu- 
dents of theology. The purpose of the 
first course, Christian life in the New 
Testament, is to describe the present po- 
sition of scientific study of the New Test- 
ament, to show the nature of the critical 
and historical problems and to recon- 
struct the main features of religious, in- 
tellectual, and social life of the genera- 
tion which produced the documents dis- 
cussed. The second course, Christian 
Life in the Early Church, will be a con- 
tinuation of the first, and will deal in the 
same way with the period immediately 
following that of the New Testament. 

An adjourned annual meeting of the 
Radcliffe College Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa was held at Fay House on Oct. 27, 
at 4p.m. The Committee on Revision of 
By-Laws (C. F. Babcock, 06, Chairman) 
recommended certain changes which were 
accepted by the meeting, to be recom- 
mended for adoption at the second an- 
nual meeting of the Chapter. It was 
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voted to extend to all past and present 
students who hold Phi Beta Kappa mem- 
bership in other chapters a cordial invi- 
tation to attend all meetings of a social 
nature held by the Radcliffe Chapter. 
On recommendation of the Membership 
Committee (B. D. Flebbe, ’97, Chair- 
man), 53 persons, graduates of classes 
earlier than 1914, who had completed 
their college work with high distinction, 
were elected to membership in the 
Chapter. It was voted that the total 
retroactive membership shall not exceed 
one tenth of the total alumnae body. 
On Nov. 5, 6, 7, the conference of the 
Intercollegiate Student Government 
Association was held at Radcliffe Col- 
lege. On Nov. 5, the Radcliffe Student 
Government Association held a recep- 
tion in honor of the delegates. Pres. and 
Mrs. Briggs, Miss Boody and the officers 
of the Radcliffe Association received 
from 8.15 until 9.30. The complete pro- 
gram was as follows: 
Nov. 5. 8.15 p.m. Reception to Delegates. 
Living-Room. 
Nov. 6. 9.45 a.m. Closed Meeting for Dele- 
gates. Barnard Hall. 
3.30-6 p.m. Open Meeting. Theatre. 
Nov. 7. 9.45 a.m. Closed Meeting. Barnard 
P.M. Tea for Delegates. Welles- 
ley College. 


8.15 p.m. Theatre party for Dele- 
gates. 


34 colleges for women were represented. 

In October, under the direction of 
the Radcliffe Guild, enough money was 
raised for the Red Cross in one week, 
by a personal canvass of every student 
in College, to pay for one nurse for four 
months. 

On Sept. 21 the Radcliffe Bureau of 
Occupations was opened in Fay House 
with Miss E. C. Putnam as secretary. 
The following committee is in charge: 
B. M. Boody, Dean, chairman; S. C. 
Lyman (Radcliffe Guild); C. L. Hum- 
phrey, ex-officio, and A. L. Crocker, treas- 
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: urer (Radcliffe Alumnae Association); 
% M. L. Wesselheeft, ex officio, and L. L. 
a McCrady (Radcliffe Union); Prof. E. F. 
Gay (Harvard University); E. C. Put- 

nam, secretary. In connection with this 
: Bureau Miss Florence Jackson of the 
4 Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union is to have 8 conferences on some 
particular occupation, after which there 
will be discussion. 

Miss Bertha Griffin, a graduate of the 
Baptist Hospital, Brookline, has been ap- 
pointed the college nurse. She has office 
hours each day at Barnard Hall, and on 
two days a week she holds office hours in 
the gymnasium. 

The report of the Librarian for the year 
1913-14 shows that there were 33,155 
bound volumes and 292 boxes of pam- 
phlets in the Library on Aug. 31, 1914. 
During the year 27,995 books were 
drawn from the library by 546 present 
students, 95 former students not regis- 
tered in courses, and 27 officers of the 
College. These figures show that nearly 
every student uses the Library, and that 
the number of students who continue to 
use it after leaving college increases year 
by year. 972 books were drawn from the 
Harvard Library by 163 Radcliffe stu- 
dents. The College has received from the 
alumna who furnished the Agnes Irwin 
Room in the Library a gift of additional 
bookcases and bracket lights for the 
room. + 

In the gymnasium the number regis- 
tered for out-door sportsand forthe regu- 
lar gymnasium work is 270. The unusu- 
ally good weather in October made the 
out-door sportsespecially popular. There 
was much interest in field hockey, as the 
new field made it possible to do better 
work. In connection with the gymna- 
sium two hygiene talks were given to the 
Freshmen on Oct. 19 and 27. Dr. Bond 
lectured to the whole college on Nov. 4, 
11, and 18. 
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Picked voices from the Radcliffe 
Choral Society will join the Appleton 
Chapel choir in singing the Christmas 
carols at Appleton Chapel. Some mem- 
bers of the Choral Society will join with 
some of the members of the Appleton 
Chapel choir at two afternoon services 
at the First Church in Cambridge, Con- 
gregational. The Choral Society is at 
work on the music of the opera Orpheus, 
by Gliick, which is to be given in Sanders 
Theatre in the spring by the Choral So- 
ciety and a chorus of Harvard students 
selected by Dr. Davison. 

The registration on Nov. 1 of 598 stu- 
dents is the largest in the history of the 
College. There are 89 graduate students. 
24 hold the Radcliffe A.B. degree, 2 hold 
the A.A.degree, 19 are graduates of other 
colleges who have studied in Radcliffe in 
a former year, and 44 are new students. 
12 are graduates of Smitli College, 11 of 
Wellesley, 6 of Vassar, 3 each of Boston 
University and Mount Holyoke, and 2 
each of Cornell University, Colorado Col- 
lege, and the University of Cincinnati. 
The others, no two of whom are gradu- 
ates of the same college, represent 10 col- 
leges and universities in New England 
and the Middle States, 4 in the South, 
7 in the Middle West, and 1 in Eng- 
land. i 

The results of the final examinations 
in 1914 are given in the following table: 


Admitted without condition by Old 


LEE ARRAS eed eA er ee Poe 
Admitted without condition by New 

- ee a Spa rere 46 

82 

Admitted with condition......... 44 
Total admitted’. ..:6 65.00% 6 126 

Refused admission by Old Plan... 14 

Refused admission by New Plan... 38 
Total refused admission...... 22 


Final candidates in June who did 
not reappear in September...... 


|-s 


Total number of final candi- 
ON Sa Sonics Sih oak es 155* 
_ *2 candidates counted twice. 
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Of the 126 students admitted to the 
Freshman class in June and September, 
1914, 109 presented themselves for regis- 
tration in September. To these were 
added 5 admitted in 1913, making a total 
of 114 in the Freshman class. 96 come 
from Massachusetts, 5 from Maine, 3 
from Illinois, 2 each from New York, and 
Georgia, and 1 each from California, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Florida, New Hamp- 
shire, Montana, and Vermont. 86 were 
prepared by public schools, and 28 by 
private schools and academies. 

The Harvard Annex Alumnae Scholar- 
ship is held in 1914-15 for the third time 
by E Spring,’08; the Agnes Irwin Schol- 
arship in the award of Miss Irwin, by 
E. M. Stevens, 16, of Philadelphia. The 
other scholarships in the award of the 
College are held by 4 graduate students 
(B. Gwynne, Girton College, E. Haw- 
thorne, A. B. William Smith College, ’14, 
A. McKaughan, A.B., Meredith College, 
*14,A. M. Reeves, A. B.,State University 
of South Dakota, ’14), 17 Seniors (B. M. 
Benjamin, M. Bridgman, C. E. Church, 
E. Detlefsen, S. V. Gustafson, R. M. 
MacCarthy, W. L. Moore, R.-C. Robin- 
son, A. Rogovin, L. H. Rosenblum, V. 
Sanford, H. A. Thomas, R. S. Troy, L. 
E. Typer, M. M. Walsh, G. Whitson, G. 
E. Whitworth), 11 Juniors (F. M. Ball, 
K. E. Barr, H. W. Browne, G. E. Bush, 
G.S.Cohen, G. H. Harvey,C. M. Lieder, 
A. Nichols, M. J. Quigley, A. M. Sheldon, 
C. Sternburg), 10 Sophomores (S. E. 
Carter, F. O. Grant, A. C. Hoyt, K. E. 
Read, E. M. Sabin, A. C. Shaughnessy, 
D. B. Summers, G. G. Telfer, G. Ward- 
well, H. C. White), and 2 Freshmen (L. 
Lowe and H. Pennock). Two Choral 
Society scholarships of $100 each are 
held by M. Constantine, ’15, and M. R. 
MacLeod, ’17. The Freshman scholar- 
ship of $200 offered by the Distant Work 
Committee is held by M. F. Chutter, of 
Swanton, Vt. In addition to this scholar- 
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ship the committee were able to offer a 
scholarship of $100 which is held by M. 
M. Hunt, of Fall River. The Freshman 
scholarship of the Radcliffe Club of New 
York is held by H. L. Lieder; the Class 
of 1906 Room for a first-year student by 
M. E. McManus, of Worcester; and the 
Radcliffe Union Room by F. M. Hum- 
phreys, A.B., Colorado College, ’12. 


ALUMNAE. 
Marriages. 


1899. Eleanor Barnard Hinckley to Ro- 
bert P. Doremus, at Barnstable, 
Aug. 29, 1914. 
. Gertrude Gile to James M. How- 
ard, at Melrose, Oct. 3, 1914. 

. Anna Florena Wellington to S. 
Burt Wolbach, at Boston, June 
10, 1914. 

. Eleanor Thornhill Gillett to Wil- 
liam Spencer Cape, at Brookline, - 
Aug. 1, 1914. 

. Florence Waugh to Edward F. 
Danforth, at New Comerstown, 
O., July 21, 1914. 

. Bernice Amanda Fowler to Theo- 
dore Brown Hewitt, at Boston, 
April 9, 1914. 

Annie Belle Murray to Bryce 

Morrison Stewart, at Melrose 

Highlands, Sept. 15, 1914. 

Alice Roselia Hannon to Howland 

Bancroft, July 15, 1914. 

1905-09. Kate Fairbanks Puffer to 
Phillips Barry, at Framingham, 
Oct. 17, 1914. 

Mildred Leslie Brooks to Rudolf 
Sussmann, June 27, 1914. 

Irene Morton Floyd to Alexander 
Ward Miller, at Cambridge, Sept. 
5, 1914. 

Helen Harriet Sarsfield to John D. 
Williams, Sept. 2, 1914. 

Laura Woodworth to Charles 
Oliver Richardson, at Weston, 
June 6, 1914. 


1908. 


1909. 
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1907-11. Alice Hunnewell to Lawrence 
Todd Hemenway, at Somerville, 
May 27, 1914. 

1908-10. Esther Lombard Kendall to 
Austin Wakeman Scott, at Boston, 
June 12, 1914. 

1912. Esther Ullala Sidelinger to Erwin 
Haskell Schell, at Quincy, June 
20, 1914. 

1913. Maude Elma Russell to Joseph 
Murdock, at Belmont, Oct. 10, 
1914. 

1913. Edna Anna Wetzler to Walter T. 
Stern, at Beverly Farms, June 10, 
1914. 

1914. Mary Dunton Bailey to Ralph 
Whelden Hall, at Charlestown, 
June 27, 1914. 

1914. Judith Delano Everett to Howard 
Thompson Viets, at Arlington, 
Sept. 8, 1914. 

1914. Eleanor Merritt Stabler to Charles 
Franklin Brooks, at Greenwich, 
Conn., June 4, 1914. 

1912-14. Helen Wallace Arnold to Cecil 
Bancroft Annett, at North Abing- 
ton, Sept. 17, 1914. 

1913-14. Charlotte Hemenway to George 
Parkman Denny, at Hyde Park, 
July 2, 1914. 

1913-14. Barbara Standish to Bradley 

Merrill Patten, at Boston, June 

13, 1914. 

Bertha M. Boody, ’99. 


STUDENT LIFE. 


Chief interest at the beginning of the 
year naturally centers around the Fresh- 
men Dormitories. Their good effects are 
evident to all and open opposition has 
been silenced in an endeavor to discover 
whether any of the evils predicted of the 
plan will be realized. As a possible evil 
many are watching for an isolation of the 
Freshman class from the rest of the Col- 
lege. Some even fancy that they can de- 
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tect such a spirit among the Freshmen, 
a tendency to regard the new Dormito- 
ries as a college in themselves and to neg- 
lect their general Harvard life for their 
more immediate class life. In support of 
this view they point to a falling off in 
Freshman membership in the Union and 
the proposed publication of a strictly 
Freshman paper, which, however, has 
been given up. If this were true Harvard 
might well regret the loss of the socializ- 
ing influence, between the Freshmen and 
the University, of Bloody Monday which 
this year received its death blow. But 
judgment in this matter can hardly be 
based with any fairness upon the slender 
experience of the first month. 

The usual attempts were made to wel- 
come the Freshmen and interest them in 
the life of the University. At the Union 
reception, Dean Briggs presided and 
speeches were made by Pres. Lowell, 
Maj. Higginson, Hon. W. C. Forbes, ’92, 
Prof. Roger I. Lee, ’02, and Dean Yeo- 
mans. At the Brooks House reception 
W. H. Trumbull, ’15, acted as chairman 
and introduced A. Beane, ’11, Dean E. 
F. Gay, F. L. Cole, 15, Dr. A. P. Fitch, 
00, C. E. Brickley, °15, and T. Sizer, 
’16, as speakers. A special chapel service 
at which Pres. Lowell, Dean Briggs, 
and Dean Thayer spoke, was held for 
the purpose of impressing upon the new 
men the value of chapel attendance. 

The Freshmen Dormitories have not 
injured the Dining Halls in their attend- 
ance. The Foxcroft membership of 375 is 
approximately the same as last year, the 
capacity of the hall being 400. Memorial 
holds 1100 and over 1000 are eating 
there. This is an increase of 150 over last 
year, if the loss of 250 Freshmen who 
were enrolled there last year is taken 
into consideration. In the Freshmen 
Dormitories there is a total boarding list 
of over 500. Thus all told the University 
is feeding about 400 men more than last 
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year, in all, fully one half the resident 
student population of Cambridge. 

On Sept. 30 the Union held a recep- 
tion in honor of the second University 
crew which won the Grand Challenge 
Cup at the Henley regatta. F. Richard- 
son, ’08, captain of the University crew 
in 1908, presided. Speakers were R. F. 
Herrick, ’90, who coached the crew the 
month before the race. L. Saltonstall, 
’14, captain of the winning crew, Capt. 
H. A. Murray, Jr., ’15, of the University 
crew, and R. C. Benchley, ’12. 

About 100 undergraduates were pres- 
ent at the first meeting of the University 
Forum which has been held in two years. 
The subject under discussion was the 
causes of the European war. The Forum 
is a joint organization of the Union and 
the Speaker’s Club. It was held in the 
Union; R. H. Pass, °15, president of the 
Speaker’s Club, presided. 

The class of 1916 has elected E. W. 
Mahan, ’16, of Natick, pres.; R. N. Wil- 
liams, 2d, 16, of Cambridge, vice-pres.; 
and F. P. Clement, Jr., of Watertown, 
N.Y., sec.-treas. 

The 1917 class officers are: Pres., R. 
Harte, of Philadelphia, Pa.; vice-pres., 
G. E. Abbot of Andover; sec.-treas., J. 
C. Harris, of Brookline. 

Members of the Student Council were 
also elected as follows: Senior Class, S. 
B. Pennock, of Syracuse, N.Y.; H. G. 
Francke, of Cambridge; M. J. Logan, of 
South Boston; R. T. Gannett, of Cam- 
bridge; M. B. Phillips, of Brookline; T. 
J. Coolidge, 3d, of Boston; J. S. Fleek, 
of Newark, O.; J. Greenough of Cam- 
bridge; T. K. Richards, of Spokane, 
Wash. Junior Class, W. Blanchard, of 
Concord; C. F. Farrington, of Cam- 
bridge; E. W. Soucy, of Forest Hills; D. 
P. Morgan, Jr., of New York City; S. 
M. Felton, Jr., of Chicago, IIl.; W. C. 
Boyden, Jr., of Winnetka, IIl.; K. B. G. 
Parson, of Providence, R.I. Sophomore 
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Class, W. Willcox, Jr., of Norfolk, Va.; 
O. G. Kirkpatrick, of San Antonio, Tex.; 
J. E. P. Morgan, of New York City; 
E. A. Douglas, of Buffalo, N.Y.; R. 
Baldwin, of West Newton. 

Officers of the Student Council have 
been elected as follows: Pres., W. H. 
Trumbull, ’15, of Salem; vice-pres., R. 
R. Ayres, 15, of Montclair, N.J.; sec.- 
treas., W. H. Claflin, Jr., 15, of Boston; 
members of Executive Committee, H. A. 
Murray, Jr., 15, of New York City; M. 
J. Logan, 715, of South Boston; W. J. 
Bingham, 16, of Methuen; and W. Blan- 
chard, ’16, of Concord. 

Sophomore committees for the year 
have been appointed as follows: Dinner 
Committee; H. L. Sweetser, of Brookline, 
chairman; E. O. Baker, W. T. Barker, N. 
E. Burbidge, G. C. Caner, A. C. Clark, 
R.S. Cook, H. W. Minot, G. A. Parsons, 
A. O. Phinney, and J. I. Wylde. Enter- 
tainment Committee, H. B. Cabot, Jr., of 
Brookline, chairman; J. S. Brown, Jr., 
R. R. Brown, D. Campbell, C. A. Cool- 
idge, Jr., K. P. Culbert, T. H. Eckfeldt, 
Jr., T. K. Fisher, L. M. Lombard, E. A. 
Teschner, J. C. White, 2d. Finance 
Committee, J. C. Harris, of Brookline, 
chairman; O. Ames, Jr., G. W. Bene- 
dict, Jr., G. B. Blaine, A. A. Cameron, 
J. W. Feeney, C. Higginson, U. W. 
Holly, R. D. Hunneman, P. S. Howe, Jr., 
J. W. Hubbell, G. Jones, W. W. Kenney, 
R. K. Leavitt, D. G. Lovell, L. A. Mor- 
gan, H. G. Reynolds, W. Richardson, R. 
D. Roquemore, J. H. Spitz, and H. 
Wentworth. 

The Lampoon has elected R. E. Con- 
nell, 15, of Poughkeepsie, N.Y., presi- 
dent, in place of P. R. Mechem, ’15, of 
Chicago, IIl., resigned. 

The Monthly has elected W. H. Shat- 
tuck, 16, of Woburn, and B. H. Poucher, 
16, of Glencoe, IIl., as business editors. 

On the Musical Review H. M. Levy, 
15, of New Orleans, La., has been 

















elected business manager; J. N. Burk, 
"16, of Tuxedo Park, N.Y., sec.-treas.; 
and F. F. van den Arend, ’17, of Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., business editor. 

F. W. Capper, 715, of Brookline has 
been appointed cheer leader with W. H. 
Claflin, Jr., °15, of Boston and R. R. 
Ayres, 15, of Montclair, N.J., as assist- 
ants. N. L. Tibbetts, ’15, of Lowell is 
football song leader. 

The 1917 Debating Society had such a 
successful season last year as a Freshman 
Society that it has reorganized this year 
as a permanent institution. Officers, 
newly elected, are: Pres., A. G. Paine, of 
Spokane, Wash.; vice-pres., A. E. Whit- 
temore, of South Hadley Falls; treas., 
J. Russell, Jr., of Plymouth; sec., J. H. 
Spitz, of Brookline; member executive 
committee, L. S. Levy, of Cleveland, O. 

The Debating Council has voted to ex- 
clude all graduates from intercollegiate 
debates except such as received their de- 
gree in three years and are taking an 
extra year in the Graduate School. This 
change will put Harvard Debating teams 
on an even footing with teams from 
Yale and Princeton, where similar rules 
have been in force for some time, and 
will also, it is hoped, increase interest in 
debating among the undergraduates by 
relieving them from competition with 
graduates. 

The Senior Class buttons were on sale 
at the beginning of the year. 

W.O. Fenn, 714. 


ATHLETICS. 
Football, 


Seldom has a Harvard team started a 
season with better chances of a brilliant 
success than this year’s football team. 
In the first game, that with Bates, Trum- 
bull, Pennock, Soucy, Hardwick, Logan, 
Mahan, Bradlee, and Capt. Brickley were 
allin the line-up. After the third game of 
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the schedule four of these men were seri- 
ously crippled. Pennock had water on 
the knee, Logan’s shoulder was injured, 
Mahan had pulled a ligament, and, worst 
of all, Brickley had been operated on for 
appendicitis. In the Penn State game, 
the fifth of the schedule, Soucy was car- 
ried off the field with an injured knee. 
Thus Harvard’s hopes were blighted. 

The first two games, by a coincidence, 
were both won 44 to 0. Bates, the first 
opponent, was not strong enough to try 
the mettle of the University players. A 
substitute eleven put in in the second half 
scored 17 of the 44 points. Springficld, 
the next opponent, was a far more worthy 
antagonist than the large score indicates. 
Eight times they were within striking 
distance of the Harvard goal and with a 
reliable drop kicker could hardly have 
failed to score. Springfield used the open 
game but made many errors. It was this 
rather than Harvard’s power which de- 
cided the outcome. In the rest of the 
early games our team was weakened by 
injury. Washington and Jefferson was 
defeated in a rough game 10to9. Har- 
vard played a rather amateurish but 
strong-spirited game, Bradlee and Hard- 
wick, who was moved from end into the 
back field, doing most of the work. The 
Tufts game was discouraging. The for- 
ward passing was poor, the line was un- 
able to hold, and the whole team lacked 
“punch.” In 9 rushes Tufts scored a 
touchdown from her own 48-yard line. 
It was only by intercepting two forward 
passes that Harvard scored two touch- 
downs and won 13 to 6. 

The Penn. State game saw a new 
and promising figure in the line-up in 
Francke, who played this year for the 
first time. Harvard was clearly inferior 
to her opponents. Both her touchdowns 
were the result of fumbles by Penn. 
State. The second was made in the last 
2 minutes of play. A fumbled punt was 
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recovered in mid-field. Willcox then 
broke loose on a trick play and scored a 
touchdown. Withington kicked the goal 
from a difficult angle thus averting de- 
feat. The Michigan game excited extra- 
ordinary interest as the first east vs. west 
game. It was stoutly contested on both 
sides, Harvard winning 7 to 0. Logan 
was back in the line-up and Francke, the 
new find, proved a very powerful line 
plunger. On the whole the game was very 
encouraging. Hardwick practised the 
forward pass to good advantage and the 
Harvard line was able to hold Michigan 
twice within a few yards of the goal. 
Harvard scored on a forward pass and a 
series of effective rushes by Francke and 
Hardwick. 

The line-up against Michigan was T. J. 
Coolidge, l.e.; Parson, R. C. Curtis, |.t.; 
Withington, l.g.; Wallace, Bigelow, c.; 
Weston, r.g.; Trumbull, r.t.; Smith, C. 
Coolidge, r.e.; Logan, q.b.; Hardwick, 
r.h.b.; Bradlee, l.h.b.; Francke, f.b. 

The season’s scores: 

Sept. 26, H., 44; Bates, 0. 

Oct. 3, H., 44; Springfield Training School, 0. 
Oct. 10, H., 10; Washington and Jefferson, 9. 
Oct. 17, H., 13; Tufts, 6. 

Oct. 24, H., 13; Penn. State, 13. 

Oct. 31, H., 7; Michigan, 0. 

Nov. 7, H., 23; Princeton, 0. 

Nov. 14, H., 0; Brown, 0. 

Nov. 21, H., 36; Yale, 0. (At New Haven). 

The University second football team 
defeated St. Anselm’s College, at Man- 
chester, N.H., 6 to 0, and Wellesley 
High, 28 to 7. The seconds lined up as 
follows: Seaver, Bradley, l.e.; Townsend, 
l.t.; Leighton, Baker, I.g.; Guimaraes, 
Day, e.; Brown, Coffin, r.g.; Strauss, r.t; 
Stanton, r.e.; Doherty, Cottrell, q-.b.; 
Gesumpsky, l.h.b.; Ellison, Selden, r.h.b.; 
Woodruff, Carter, f.b. 

The Freshman football team was 
coached by P. Withington, ’10. It lost 
the first two games, Exeter winning 34 
to 0 and Worcester Academy 3 to 0. The 
1918 line-up was White, r.e.; Wheeler, 
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Nelson, r.t.; Snow, r.g.; Wiggin, c.; Burr, 
l.g.; Mackie, Davis, 1.t.; Harvey, l.e.; 
Taylor, Murray, q.b.; Talcott, Hor- 
ween, I.h.b.; W. F. Robinson, r.h.b.; 
Enwright, f.b. 

T. R. Aldrich of Somerville was ap- 
pointed manager of the Freshman team 
and H. Robb of Cleveland, O., assistant 
manager. Three rival candidates for 
these positions were appointed managers 
of the Freshman dormitory teams, D.M. 
Little, Jr., of Salem, for Smith, S. B. 
Kaiser, of Brookline for Gore, and A. W. 
Pope, Jz., of Brookline for Standish. 


Crack. 


The Fall handicap track games were 
extraordinarily successful this year, there 
being a large number of contestants for 
each event. The results follow: 


880-yard run. (1) R. G. Donahue, ’15 (20 
yds.); (2) F. W. Capper, ’15 (seratch); (3) J. 
H. Townsend, '17 (40 yds.). Time, 2 min., 3 
sec. 

3-mile run. (1) H. G. MacLure, ’15 (scratch); 
(2) N. L. Torrey,’15 (220 yds.); (3) W. W. 
Kent, '16 (140 yds.). 

100-yard dash. (1) W. H. Meanix, '16 
(scratch); (2) E. A. Teschner, ’17 (1 yard); (3) 
B. Z. Nelson, ’15 (scratch). 

440-yard dash. (1) R. W. Tower, °15 
(scratch) (2) H. A. Swan, ’15 (10 yds.); (3) W. 
S. Simpkins, ’17 (30 yds.). Time, 52 sec. 

90-yard low hurdles. (1) W. H. Meanix, ’16; 
(2) M. P. Robinson, ’15; (3) L. S. Kubie, ’16. 
Time, 12 2-5 sec. 

120-yard low hurdles. (1) W. H. Meanix, ’16; 
(2) M. P. Robinson, ’15; (3) R. G. Donahue, 
‘15. Time, 14 sec. 

Pole vault. (1) J. B. Camp, '15 (scratch); 
(2) G. G. Haydock, ’16 (4 in.); (3) L. G. Rich- 
ards, '16 (3 in.). Height, 11 ft., 6 in. 

High jump. (1) G. G. Haydock, ’16 (3 in.); 
(2) H. W. D. Rudd, ’15 (scratch). Height, 
5 ft., 8 in. 

Shot-put. (1) J. G. Green, ’17 (2 ft., 6 in.); 
(2) W. H. Meanix, ’16 (scratch). Distance, 
36 ft., 7 1-2 in. 

Broad jump. (1) M. L. Greeley, Jr., '15 (6 
in.); (2) G. G. Haydock, ’16 (9 in.); (3) H. W. 
D. Rudd, ’15 (scratch). Distance, 20 ft., 8} 
in. 

Hammer throw. (1) H. S. Sturgis, °15 
(scratch); (2) E. R. Roberts, ’16 (15 ft.); (3) 
R. C. Curtis, ’16 (25 ft.). Distance, 130 ft., 
10 in. 
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On Oct. 26 a meet was held with Tech- 
nology. Harvard captured 34 of the win- 
ning places to Technology’s 12. Harvard 
won all the places in the half-mile, all in 
the sprints except a fourth in the 440, 
and all in the hurdles except two third 
places. In the 3-mile run, however, Har- 
vard’s only score was a second place by 
MacLure. J. L. Foley, ’15, won the 100- 
yd. dash, E. A. Teschner, ’17, the 220, A. 
Biddle, ’16, the 440, F. W. Capper, ’15, 
the 880-yd. run, W. H. Meanix, 16, the 
high and low hurdles, R. G. Brown (T) 
the 3-mile run, J. O. Johnstone, ’16, the 
broad jump and high jump, G. G. Hay- 
dock, °16, M. L. Greeley, ’15, and C. S. 
Babbitt, °18, tied in the pole vault, and 
Swain (T) won the shot-put. 

On Columbus Day Harvard entered 
men in the track games on Boston Com- 
mon and won 6 places. B. Z. Nelson, ’15, 
and L. C. Henin, ’15, won first and third 
respectively in the novice 100-yd. dash; 
J. L. Foley, ’15, won third in the open 
100-yd. dash; H. R. Bechtel, ’17, took 
second in the novice 880-yd. run; and in 
the 3-mile run C. Southworth, ’15, and 
R. S. Cook, ’17, took second and third 
respectively. 


Cross-Country. 


Under the leadership of H. G. Mac- 
Lure, °15, the Cross Country team has 
practised regularly over the Belmont 
course. The loss of Boyd and Blackman 
by graduation was a serious blow to the 
team and the result of the Cornell meet 
of Oct. 21 at Ithaca was not encouraging. 
The first 7 men to finish on each team 
scored. Cornell’s 7 finished ahead of 
Southworth, Harvard’s first man. Cor- 
nell won 28 to 99. The Harvard men 
came in as follows: — C. Southworth, 
15, B. S. Carter, 715, H. G. MacLure, 
"15, B. V. Zamore, ’15, W. Edgar, ’16, 
K. E. Fuller, ’16, and A. R. Bancroft, 
"17. 


Athletics. — Rowing. 
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A consolation run for those who did 
not go to Cornell resulted as follows: — 
(1) H.R. Bechtel, ’17; (2) N. L. Torrey,’15; 
(3) R. T. Twitchell, ’16; (4) H. J. Bab- 
cock, 16; (6) H. L. M. Cole, 16 (6) E. 
McC. Peters, 16; (7) C. E. Meade, 715; 
(8) C.J. North, ’17; (9) W. W. Kenney, 
"hi. 


Freshman Track. 


The Freshman track candidates have 
been coached by C. C. Little, 10, with 
E. K. Merrihew, ’10, as assistant for 
Gore Hall, L. Watson, ’10, for Smith 
Halls, and R. Hoyt, 10, for Standish 
Hall. Smith Halls won the interdormi- 
tory track meet and thereby the Gradu- 
ates’ cup with 613 points. Standish came 
second with 46} points and Gore third 
with 41. A. E. Rowse, Jr., won individ- 
ual honors with 11 points, being closely 
rivaled by E. E. Silver, Jr., with 10, 

The Freshman cross-country team, L. 
K. Moorehead, °18, captain, won its 
first meet with the Providence Techni- 
cal School, 24 to 31. The first 5 places 
counted. The Harvard men finished in 
the following places: (2) L. K. Moore- 
head; (4) C. W. W. P. Heffenger; (5) 
J. Coggeshall; (6) G. de L. Harris; (7) 
G. A. King. 


Rowing. 


The Fall rowing season was one of the 
most successful in our history, there be- 
ing 21 crews rowing regularly on the 
river. On Oct. 27-29 the season ended 
with a regatta including three series of 
races. First came the race between the 
A and B University crews, which were 
made as nearly equal as possible in order 
to make the competition keener. Crew 
B won this race by a scant 10 feet. They 
lined up as follows: — 


University B. Stroke, Lund; 7, Cabot; 6, H. 
S. Middendorf; 5, J. W. Middendorf; 4, 
Brown; 3, Meyer; 2, Culbert; bow, Murray, 
cox., Cameron, 
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University A. Stroke, Harwood; 7, Ely; 6, 
Stebbins; 5, Schall; 4, Talcott; 3, Richardson; 
2, Fuller; bow, Busk; cox., Kreger. 


The second series included the races 
between the Eliot and Thayer Clubs, of 
5 crews each, for the Filley cup. An 
elaborate system of scoring was devised 
whereby each crew, by its success in the 
heat with the corresponding crew of the 
opposing club, contributed to the final 
club score. The Eliot Club finally won 
the cup, securing 8} points to Thayer’s 
63. The races on the three days re- 
sulted as follows: first day, 5th Eliot 
crew defeated 5th Thayer; second day, 
3d and 4th crews in one heat; (1) 3d 
Eliot, (2) 3d Thayer, (3) 4th Thayer, 
(4) 4th Eliot; third day, Ist and 2d 
crews in one heat, (1) Ist Thayer, (2) 
Ist Eliot, (8) 2d Eliot, (4) 2d Thayer. 

Individual cups were awarded to the 
members of the winning first and second 
crews and medals to members of the 
winning third, fourth, and fifth crews. 

The club crews lined up as follows: 


Eliot Club. 


First, Stroke, Chichester; 7, Wilkinson; 6, 
Jeffries; 5, Lyman; 4, Graham, 3, Whittemore; 
2, Phillips; bow, Higginson; cox., Gallaher. 

Second, Stroke, Wilson; 7, Webber; 6, Kings- 
bury; 5, Schroeder; 4, B. Darling; 3, Beacon; 
2, Hall; bow, N. Darling; cox., Dewart. 

Third, Stroke, Fell; 7, Flagg; 6, Nolte; 5, 
Volkmann; 4, Morss; 3, Johnson; 2, Machado; 
bow, Jenny; cox., Peoples. 

Fourth, Stroke, Taylor; 7, Roquemore; 6, 
Poor; 5, Fleming; 4, Adams; 3, Childs; 2, Ives; 
bow, Wiggin; cox., Blum. 

Fifth, Stroke, Lincoln; 3, Whitehill; 2, Pat- 
ten; bow, Simon; cox., Smith. 


Thayer Club. 


First, Stroke, White; 7, Potter; 6, Young; 
5, Coolidge; 4, Fisher; 3, Apollonio; 2, Ingalls; 
bow, Eaton; cox., Henderson. 

Second, Stroke, Robinson; 7, Hilliard; 6, 
Smith; 5, Andrews; 4, French; 3, Clark; 2, 
Handy; bow, Talbot, cox., Cabot. 

Third, Stroke, Holt; 7, Beebe; 6, Graham; 
5, Este; 4, Amory; 3, Hunneman; 2, Lincoln; 
bow, Otis; cox., Whiting. 

Fourth, Stroke, Smith; 7, Pote; 6, Driver; 
5, Eckfeldt;4,Seamans; 3, Benjamin; 2, Gold- 
thwaite; bow, Belknap; cox., Kelleher. 
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Fifth, Stroke, Lord; 3, Adolph; 2, Fuller; 
bow, Dewart; cox., Roberts. 


The third series of races was rowed for 
the Slocum trophy by the nine Freshmen 
dormitory crews, three each from Gore, 
Standish and Smith Halls. On the first 
day the third crews rowed, Gore win- 
ning with Standish second. The race of 
the second‘ crews finished in the same 
order. In the final race between the first 
boats Standish won, with Gore second 
and Smith last. According to the point 
system adopted the final scores were as 
follows: Gore, 10; Standish, 9; Smith, 3. 
Cups were awarded to members of the 
first winning crew and medals to mem- 
bers of the second ard third winning 
crews. 

The order of the crews was as follows: 


Gore Hall. 


First, Stroke, Putnam; 7, Williams; 6, Oly- 
phant; 5, Nathan; 4, Holt; 3, Gray; 2, Morgan; 
bow, Reed; cox., Kielty. 

Second, Stroke, Means; 7, Osborne; 6, Byers; 
5, Herbert; 4, Poor; 3, Mattuck; 2, Whiting; 
bow, Jordan; cox., Davis. 

Third, Stroke, Spencer; 7, Alvord; 6, Me- 
Tudor; 5, Cobb; 4, Scholle; 3, Fisher; 2, Bishop; 
bow, Henderson; cox., Gardner. 


Standish Hall. 


First, Stroke, Parker; 7, Dickey; 6, F. G. 
Balch; 5, Knauth; 4, Gundry; 3, Longyear; 
2, Wright; bow, Folsom; cox., Place. 

Second, Stroke, Goodale; 7, Lund; 6, F. G. 
Balch; 5, French; 4, Goddard; 3, Blanchard; 
2, C. B. Balch; bow, Hill; cox., Brunwick. 

Third, Stroke, Damon; 7, Walker; 6, French; 
5, Davey; 4, Hollis; 3, Ames; 2, Pulsifer; bow, 
Dix; cox., Pratt. 


Smith Halls. 


First, Stroke, Deveau; 7, Quimby; 6, Busk; 
5, Brazer; 4, Dudley; 3, MacDonald; 2, Shat- 
tuck; bow, Frazer; cox., Jackson. 

Second, Stroke, Russell; 7, Moody; 6, Allen; 
5, Gage; 4, Benton; 3, Norman; 2, Peale; bow, 
Angell; cox., Hawkins. 

Third, Stroke, Waddell; 7, Littell; 6, Haskins; 
5, Merrill, 4, Drake; 3, Diihrssen; 2, Foster; 
bow, Brearley; cox., Moore. 


G. M. MacVicar, °15, assisted Coach 
Wray with the Freshmen. W. B. Pirnie, 
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15, coached the Gore crews, C. T. 
Abeles, ’13, the Smith crews, and B. 
Harwood, ’15, the Standish crews. 

The following members of the winning 
Henley Crew were awarded their crew 
““H” in accordance with a vote of the 
Student Council: Stroke, C. C. Lund, ’16, 
of Boston; 7, L. Curtis, Jr., 14, of Boston; 
6, D. P. Morgan, Jr., ’16, of New York 
City; 5, J. W. Middendorf, Jr., 16, of 
Baltimore, Md.; 4, H. S. Middendorf, 
16, of Baltimore, Md.; 3, H. H. Meyer, 
’15, of Kansas City, Mo.; 2, J. Talcott, 
Jr., 16, of New York City; bow, L. Sal- 
tonstall, ’14, of Chestnut Hill, captain; 
and cox., H. L. F. Kreger, ’16, of Fair- 
field, Me. 


Baseball. 


Fall baseball practice was unusually 
successful this year. 61 men reported at 
the first call and were organized by 
Coach Sexton and Capt. Ayres into a 
team called ‘The Rovers.”’ This allowed 
the nine to play games with neighboring 
teams without officially representing the 
University. The practice was found 
very valuable in defining the baseball 
problem of next spring and in bringing 
forward new material. The largest gap 
in the veteran line-up is at short stop 
and second base where Wingate and 
Clark played. M. B. Phillips, °15, cap- 
tain of last year’s second team, G. E. 
Abbot, °17, captain of the 1917 Fresh- 
man team, C.S. Reed, ’17, are promising 
in-field candidates. H. L. Nash, ’16, and 
R. R. Ayres, ’15, are at their old posi- 
tions at first and third respectively. 
Either R. Harte, ’17, or J. B. Waterman, 
’15, will probably catch. Outfielders of 
the first order are F. G. Tripp, ’16, R. T. 
Gannett, ’15, and F. P. Coolidge, 716. 
The likely pitchers who practised this 
fall are R. B. Frye, °15, W. G. Cum- 
mings, 17, and H. E. Fitzgibbons, ’15. 


Athletics. — Tennis. 
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The line-up this fall was not definite. Of 
thirteen games played, 8 were won, 4 
lost and one tied. The scores follow: 
Rovers, 6, Beverly Progressives, 4; 
Rovers, 8, Cambridge Stars, 3; Rovers, 
8, Riverside A. C., 9; Rovers, 4, Cam- 
bridge Stars, 6; Rovers, 3, Calumet A. 
C., 3; Rovers, 14, Marlboro A. C., 8; 
Rovers, 7, Pilgrims, 1; Rovers, 0, Somer- 
ville, 3; Rovers, 4, United Shoe Machin- 
ery Co., 1; Rovers, 3, Calumet A. C., 6; 
Rovers, 4, Beverly All-Stars, 3; Rovers, 
1, Somerville, 0; Rovers, 14, Maples, 6. 

Football interfered considerably with 
baseball but a Freshman team was never- 
theless organized and was defeated by 
Woburn High 7 to 4. 

The Barrett Wendell Jr., cup, pre- 
sented by Charles Hann, ’11, for alert- 
ness on the diamond was awarded to 
Capt. D. J. P. Wingate, ’14. 





Tennis. 


G. W. Wightman, 3L., won the 
University tennis championship by de- 
feating H. G. M. Kelleher, uC., 4-6, 6-3, 
9-7, 6-3. 

W. Hugus, 2L., and W. I. Badger, 2L., 
won the University doubles champion- 
ship by defeating J. Woolredge,’16, and 
R. Z. Crane, ’17, 6-1, 6-1, 6-4. 

In the class tennis series,, 1916 de- 
feated 1917 in the finals, 5 matches to 
2 and won the series. The teams were 
composed of 6 men each as follows: 1915, 
W. W. Mansfield, D. C. Josephs (cap- 
tain), J. A. Richards, E. S. Draper, Jr., 
W. Franzen and H. Wainwright. 1916, 
R. N. Williams, 2d, (captain), E. C. Wil- 
son, J. Woolredge, A. F. Doty, A.S. Pea- 
body, H. D. Holmes. 1917, G. C. Caner 
(captain), J. S. Brown, W. Rand, E. O. 
Baker, R. Z. Crane, T. W. Whitall. 
1918, H. G. M. Kelleher (captain), W. 
D. D. Morgan, E. B. Benjamin, L. E. 
Green, D. K. Dunmore, E. B. Benedict. 
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Motes. 


The Committee on the Regulation of 
Athletic Sports has voted that “‘here- 
after no student shall write for publica- 
tion signed articles about a team or crew 
or squad of which he is a member.”— 
The University Golf team took second 
place in the intercollegiate champion- 
ship meet at Garden City, R.I., held 
Sept. 7-12. The Harvard 6-man squad 
was undefeated until the finals when 
it lost to Princeton, 5-4. E. P. Allis, 
15, of Milwaukee, Wis., captain of 
the Harvard team, won the individual 
championship. In a match with Rhode 
Island State at the Agawam Hunt Club 
at Providence, the University Golf team 
was victorious, 2 to 1. E. P. Allis, ’15, 
and R. M. Baler, ’15, won their match 
as also J. G. Heyburn, 716, and L. H. 
Canan, 17, but C.S. Clark, ’16, and G. 
A. McCook, ’16, were defeated. — The 
University Lacrosse team was defeated 
by the Boston Lacrosse team 11 to 1. 
The line-up was Cochran, g.; Birch, p.; 
Roberts, c.p.; Catton, 1d.; Rossbach, 
2d.; Eliot, 3d.; Vinal, c.; Wanamaker, 
8a.; Leavitt, 2a.; J. R. Fleming, 1la.; 
C. S. Fleming, o.h.; Capt. Nightingale, 
ih. The following members of the 1917 
Freshman Lacrosse team were awarded 
their insignia: —R. F. Doane, E. B. 
Flu, R. H. Franzen, H. C. Gill, H. W. 
Gleason, G. B. Hebb, R. Leavitt, A. J. 
McDonald, J. K. Moorehead, Jr., H. 
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R. Randall, L. G.E. Reilly, E. L. Sin- 
clair, N. C. Starr, H. F. Sullivan, R. B. 
Johnson, manager. — The University 
Soccer team has defeated the General 
Electric team of Lynn 2 to 0 and Spring- 
field Y.M.C.A. 4 to 3. The team lined 
up as follows: g., Nichols; r.f.b. Priest; 
Lf.b.,J. M. Jennings; r.h.b., Fenn; c.h.b., 
O'Neill; l.h.b. Moffat; 1.o.f., Weld; Li-f., 
Blackmur; c.f., Baker; r.if., J. C. Jen- 
nings, captain; r.o.f., Ricketson. — The 
Freshman soccer team lost to Andover 
8 to 0. 


IMPORTANT CHANGES IN 1914 FooT- 
BALL RULES. 


1. Coach not allowed to walk up and 
down the side-lines. 

2. No player is allowed to encroach 
on the neutral zone in making shift 
plays. 

3. A penalty of 10 yards is inflicted 
on the team attempting a forward pass, 
and, finding the making of the pass im- 
possible, intentionally incompleting the 
pass by grounding the ball. 

4. There shall be no roughing of the 
player who has just made a forward 
pass. 

5. A free kick striking the goal post 
and bounding back into the field of play 
is a touchback. 

6. A fourth official, the field judge, 
may at the option of the captains be se- 
lected as an assistant to referee and 
linesman. W. 0. Fenn, ’14. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


The executive committee of the Har- 
vard Alumni Association met on Oct. 12. 
Present: Lodge, Hodges, Appleton, El- 


liott, Gage, R. P. Perkins, Boyden, Rob- 
erts, Hurlbut, Wadsworth, J. H. Per- 
kins, Higginson, Hallowell and Pierce. 
The following officers of the Associa- 
tion were elected for the ensuing year: 
Vice-presidents, F. R. Appleton, ’75, 
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and I. T. Burr, ’79; treas., Eliot Wads- 
worth, ’98; sec., Roger Pierce, 04. The 
election of president has been deferred 
until the January meeting. 

Standing Committee on Nomination 
of Overseers, for a term of three years: 
Ellery Sedgwick, ’94, Jeremiah Smith, 
Jr., 92, T. W. Slocum, ’90. 

Standing Committee on Elections, W. 
H. Wade, ’81, chairman, Phillips Ket- 
chum, ’05, chief inspector, Walter Hun- 
newell, Jr., "01, J. S. Stone, 05, A. W. 
Rice, °05, C. M. Rogerson, ’09, D. J. 
Lyne, *10. 

Voted, to request the Secretary of the 
Class of 1890 to submit three names as 
candidates for the office of Chief Mar- 
shal for Commencement, 1915, arranged 
in alphabetical order, with whatever in- 
formation seems to him to be relevant. 

Voted, that the stated meetings for the 
remainder of the present academic year 
be held on Jan. 11, 1915, and April 12, 
1915. 

Voted, to establish a Committee on 
Appointments to serve in an advisory 
capacity to the Appointment Office of 
the Association. The following were 
thereupon elected to this Committee: 
John Lowell, ’77, J. F. Moors, ’83, John 
Balch, ’89, J. J. Hayes, ’96, F. W. Hallo- 
well, 93, C. C. Payson, ’98, F. W. Bux- 
ton, 00, C. J. Swan, ’01, P. V. Bacon, 
97, Gordon Hutchins, ’02, A. H. Weed, 
03, Roger Pierce, ’04, C. E. Mason, ’05, 
B. Joy, ’05, Morris Gray, Jr., 06, Hugh 
Nawn, 10, S. A. Sargent, Jr., ’10, Fred- 
erick Ayer, Jr., 11, Gordon Ware, ’08, 
secretary. 

Gordon Ware, ’08, was appointed sec- 
retary for appointments for the ensuing 
year. 

Various matters relating to the nomi- 
nation and election of Overseers and Di- 
rectors of the Alumni Association were 
referred to a committee of three to be 
appointed by the chair and to report at 
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the January meeting of the executive 
committee. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS. 

The 19th annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs will be held in San. 
Francisco on Aug. 13 and 14, 1915. This 
will be the first time that the Associated 
Clubs have met on the Pacific coast, and 
it is hoped that, in connection with the 
Panama Exposition, there will be a large 
attendance of Harvard graduates. As 
soon as transportation arrangements 
have been completed, due announce- 
raent will be made. 


BUSSEY ALUMNI. 

The executive committee of the Bus- 
sey Institution Alumni Association 
states that anyone who has taken courses. 
in the Institution is eligible for member- 
ship in the association. The annual dues 
are $1. Inquiries and notices should be 
sent to George H. Crosbie, secretary and: 
treasurer of the association; address, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


CHICAGO. 

The annual meeting of the Club was 
held on Oct. 13, at the University Club. 
It followed an informal dinner, at which 
75 members of the club were present. 
Bishop William Lawrence, ’71, was the 
guest of honor, and, asa member of the 
Corporation, told what is being done 
for the interests of Harvard. 

In the absence of the president, R. D. 
Stephens, ’96, the first vice-pres., Lever- 
ett Thompson, 92, presided. 

The secretary, L. C. Brosseau, ’07, in 
his report of the activities of the year 
called attention to the fact that the As- 
sociated Harvard Clubs’meeting, held in 
Chicago on June 5 and 6, was the largest 
gathering of Harvard men ever brought 
together 1000 miles from Cambridge. 
The treasurer’s report showed a small 
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cash balance in the bank, and all current 
bills paid. The number of members for 
the year is greater than ever before in the 
history of the club, 346 resident and 48 
non-resident membership dues having 
been paid. 

The scholarship committee’s report 
was read by the chairman, Arthur Dy- 
renforth, 96, and showed splendid work 
done in spite of the many other activities 
that occupied the attention and finances 
of the members during the year. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Pres., J. H. Wigmore, 
’83; vice-presidents: Russell Tyson, 90, 
W. R. Kirk, ’01, L. C. Brosseau, ’07; 
directors, Kay Wood, ’92, Pierce Ander- 
son, 92, Arthur Dyrenforth, ’96; sec.- 
treas., H. V. Amberg, 08; member, 
scholarship committee, Eames Mac- 
Veagh, °93; chorister, J. L. Valentine, 
98. Amberg subsequently resigned as 
sec.-treas., and S. B. Steele, ’11, was 
elected to fill the vacancy. 

Laird Bell, 04, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs committee in 
Chicago, read a report of the work of 
that body. The committee was given a 
vote of thanks for its efficient work. 

Upon motion of Frank Hamlin, ’84, 
S.S. Greeley, ’44, one of the founders of 
the Harvard Club of Chicago, in 1857, 
“a man 90 years young,” was unani- 
mously elected honorary president of the 
Club. 

W. G. Lee, ’01, proposed that a tele- 
gram be sent to Capt. Brickley at Still- 
man Infirmary to tell him that Harvard 
men of Chicago sympathized with him 
in his misfortunes. After singing “Fair 
Harvard” the meeting adjourned. 

The next event on the program of the 
Club was the annual Harvard-Yale- 
Princeton smoker on Friday, Nov. 6, at 
the University Club. 

G. E. Foss, ’85, Rep., was elected to 
Congress on Nov. 8. He served continu- 


ously from 1895 to 1913. Mr. Foss’s 
victory was noteworthy in as much as 
both the city and the county, a part 
of which is included in his district, the 
10th, went heavily Democratic. — J. H. 
Cummings, Jr., / ’05, Progressive, was 
defeated as a candidate for associate 
judge of the Chicago municipal court, to 
fill a vacancy owing to an unexpired 
term. 
Sanger B. Steel, 11, Sec. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 

The following Class Secretaries have 

recently been chosen: 1850, Dr. Horatio 

R. Storer, 58 Washington St., Newport, 

R.I. 1861, Alpheus H. Hardy, 1151 

Tremont Bldg., Boston. 1862, Arthur 
Reed, 27 Kilby St., Boston. 


NEWBURYPORT. 

The annual fall dinner of the Club was 
held on Oct. 3 at Baldpate Inn, George- 
town. Members present were: C. A. 
Bliss, ’94, J. T. Connolly, / 98, L. P. 
Dodge, ’08, Rev. Lawrence Hayward, 
01, L. M. Little, ’10, Rev. G. T. Morse, 
98, M. T. Prince, 10, Dr. F. W. Snow, 
m’02,J.W. Thurlow, ’14, P. C. Ware, 09. 
Leonard Withington, Gr. Sch. ’09, F. P. 
Woodbury, 04, M. M. Thurlow, ’04. 

After the dinner the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Pres., 
Rev. Lawrence Hayward; vice-pres., P. 
C. Ware; sec. and treas., L. M. Little. 

Leon M. Little, ’10, Sec. 


NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION. 

The 7th annual meeting of the New 
England Federation of Harvard Clubs 
was held in Fall River, on Oct. 17, the 
members of the Harvard Club of that 
city acting as the hosts. The sessions of 
the Federation were divided between the 
business meeting, held in the forenoon 
at the Fall River Golf Club, at Somerset 
Junction, and the dinner in the evening 
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at the Quequechan Club in Fall River. 
Although the rain interfered with the 
program of out-of-door sports which had 
been arranged for the afternoon, it did 
not dampen the enthusiasm of the men 
who were present at the meeting. 

Pres. Lowell was one of the speakers 
at the dinner. Dr. J. L. Wellington, ’38, 
of Swansea, who is 96 years old and the 
Senior Alumnus of Harvard, attended 
both the business meeting and the din- 
ner; he had a rousing reception. 

C.G. Saunders, ’67, of Lawrence, pres- 
ident of the Federation, presided both 
morning and evening. The business ses- 
sion was devoted to the reports from 
various officers and committees. H. F. 
Clarke, 05, of Boston, secretary of the 
Federation, reported that there are now 
24 Harvard clubs in the organization, 
and that these clubs have a total mem- 
bership of more than 6000 Harvard men. 

J.D. Phillips, ’97, of Boston, reporting 
for the Committee on Relations to the 
University, advocated the establishment 
of an “Alumni Day,” such as is held 
annually by Yale. After some discus- 
sion, the matter was referred to a commit- 
tee toconsult with Pres. Lowell, and rep- 
resentatives of the Alumni Association 
and the Associated Harvard Clubs. 

The report of J.S. Ford, ’94, of Ex- 
eter, chairman of the Committee on Re- 
lations with Secondary Schools, caused 
some debate about the advisability of 
admission to the College by certificate as 
well as by examination. 

The report of H. L. Belisle, ’96, of 
Fall River, chairmanof the Committeeon 
Organization, started a lively discussion 
over the division of Harvard Clubs in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Island 
and Connecticut into smaller organiza- 
tions. Representatives of those states ex- 
pressed the opinion that such a division 
would not be wise because of the present 
small membership of the State clubs. 
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Mr. Belisle reported that a movement 
was on foot to restore the Harvard Club 
of Taunton, where there are about 80 
Harvard men. An effort is also being 
made to have tne Keene, N.H., Club 
join the Federation. 

C. H. Fiske, Jr., 93, of Boston, in his 
report for the Committee on Prizes, ad- 
vocated the award of prizes next year to 
students in the high schools of New Bed- 
ford, Taunton and Fall River, provided 
the funds of the Federation permit. 

The Committee on Scholarships, M. 
A. DeW. Howe, ’87, chairman, reported 
that three Federation Scholarships had 
been awarded — to C. H. Blacker, of 
Colchester, Conn., A. D. McLean, of 
Plymouth, and E. J. Pratt, of Brookline. 

The invitation from the Connecticut 
Valley Harvard Club to hold the 8th 
annual meeting in Springfield, was 
accepted. 

The following officers of the Federa- 
tion for the ensuing year were elected, 
after the report of the nominating com- 
mittee had been submitted by Rev. C. T. 
Billings, ’84, of Lowell, and accepted by 
the meeting. 

Pres., George Wigglesworth, ’74, of 
Milton; vice-pres., O. W. Huntington, 
’81, of Newport, R.I.; sec., H. F. Clarke, 
’05, of Boston; treas., M. A. Taylor, ’89, 
of Haverhill; honorary vice-presidents, 
Pres. A. L. Lowell, ’77, of Cambridge; J. 
D. Long, ’57, of Hingham; H. M. Rog- 
ers, 62, of Boston; C. C. Sheldon, ’70, of 
Lynn; J. C. Brinsmade, ’74, of Wash- 
ington, Conn.; D. W. Abercrombie, ’76, 
of Worcester; W. H. Schwartz, ’79, of 
Bangor; J. T. Bullard, ’84, of New Bed- 
ford; Spencer Borden, Jr., ’94, of Fall 
River; J. S. Ford, ’94, of Exeter. 

About 125 men attended the dinner in 
the evening. The speakers were: Pres. 
Lowell; S. J. Elder, of Boston, who rep- 
resented Yale University; Prof. C. H. 
Grandgent, ’83, of the Department of 
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Modern Languages; and H. L. Belisle, 
’96, superintendent of schools in Fall 
River. Pres. Lowell described the Fresh- 
man Dormitories and the recent agree- 
ment among the undergraduate clubs to 
defer all solicitations for membership 
until the Sophomore year. Mr. Elder 
made a speech that was at times amus- 
ing, and again eloquent. Prof. Grand- 
gent was very witty. Mr. Belisle wel- 
comed the visitors to Fall River; he said 
he was glad to see the growing spirit of 
democracy in the College. 

The meeting of the Federation was a 
complete success in every way. The Fall 
River men were most generous in their 
hospitality, and the visitors went home 
with a high opinion of it. The distinc- 
tion of having gone the longest distance 
to attend the meeting belongs to J. T. 
Stearns, 99, of Burlington, Vt., but 
Nathan Clifford, 90, of Portland, Me., 
was not far behind. After the dinner, 
Howard Elliott, s ’81, chairman of the 
N.Y., N.H. and H. R.R., provided a 
special car for the men who wanted to 
go to Boston. 

The committee of the Federation in 
charge of the dinner consisted of: M. A. 
Taylor, °89, of Haverhill; Joseph Shat- 
tuck, °92, of Springfield; J. G. Blaine, 
3d, 10, of Providence; Dr. H. G. Wilbur, 
’86, of Fall River; and C. D. Davol, ’06, 
of Fall River. 

The Clubs represented, including sev- 
eral outside of the Federation, were Bos- 
ton, Lynn, Lawrence, Haverhill, Hing- 
ham, Somerville, Worcester, Connecti- 
cut Valley, Lowell, Rhode Island, New 
Bedford, Vermont, Maine, New York 
City, Taunton and Fall River. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The fall meeting of the Club was held 
at the Essex Club, 44 Park Pl., Newark, 
N.J., Nov. 13, 1914. Members of the 
Club were privileged to bring as guests 
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Harvard men resident or doing business 
in the State of New Jersey. 

Pres. P. D. Trafford, ’89, assisted by 
the executive committee received mem- 
bers and guests upstairs. At 6:30 P.M. an 
informal turkey supper, consisting of 
soup, turkey, vegetables and ice cream 
was served at small tables in the large 
dining room. During the supper all 
joined in singing various College songs 
under the leadership of John Reynolds, 
07. When the dishes were cleared away, 
cigars and cigarettes were passed around 
and Pres. Trafford called the meeting to 
order with a few well-chosen remarks in 
which he stated that there were no set 
speeches to be made but only an infor- 
mal series of stories and reminiscences, 
in which he hoped everyone would feel 
at liberty to join. 

Seldom has any meeting of Harvard 
men been provided with such a feast of 
anecdotes and wit. Justice F. J. Swayze, 
79, spoke on the scholarship provided 
by the Club. C. G. Kidder, ’72, told 
some very interesting anecdotes about 
Dr. A. P. Peabody, ’26, and J. R. O. 
Perkins, ’14, threw the Club into roars 
of laughter by his apt impersonations 
and stories in dialect (so that later on he 
was called upon a second time). W. T. 
Stuchell, °94, told entertainingly about 
his experiences in traveling over the two 
continents in the Western hemisphere. 
F. W. Moore, ’93, Graduate Manager of 
Athletics, then gave a most interesting 
talk on the football situation which was 
greeted with enthusiastic applause. V. 
P. Kennard, ’09, told several interesting 
experiences of his own while a member 
of the football team, and both Mr. Moore 
and he paid an affectionate tribute to 
Mr. Haughton. R. S. Foss, 03, gave a 
most delightful series of impersonations 
of well-known Harvard celebrities, 
which were received with bursts of ap- 
plause. W. W. Richards, ’55, then re- 
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lated some very interesting anecdotes of 
the Harvard College of his time, telling 
some particularly good stories about 
Prof. J. P. Cooke. 

Every speaker was greeted with three 
long Harvards, and three times three 
cheers under the able leadership of Cam- 
eron Blaikie, ’99, and the song “‘ For he’s 
a Jolly Good Fellow,” led by John Rey- 
nolds, ’07, with C. S. Cooke, ’99, at the 
piano. The cheering and the singing 
were unusually good and the whole 
evening went off with a dash which was 
commented upon by many present. 
Many applications for membership were 
received. 

The Committee in charge of the affair 
were C. G. Parker, ’85, John Reynolds, 
’07, and the Secretary. 

Among the members of the Club 
present were: P. D. Trafford, F. J. 
Swayze, Gerrish Newell, A. R. Wendell, 
Fred W. Moore, C. H. French, D. W. 
Granberry, Lee Barroll, E. C. Haskell, 
W. L. Harrington, W. H. Smith, E. J. 
Marsh, J. F. Gough, W. C. Roper, H. S. 
Colton, W. H. P. Oliver, R. S. Board- 
man, H. S. Colton, R. A. Grosenbaugh, 
R. Norris Shreve, Cameron Blaikie, W. 
W. Richards, R. S. Foss, C. T. Adams, 
H. W. Cleary, W. T. Bostwick, A. H. 
Cornish, E. R. Underwood, F. W. Smith, 
W. T. Stuchell, E. A. Reed, H. D. Bush- 
nell, R. J. Walsh, John Reynolds, C. E. 
Moody, G. H. Chace, C. G. Montross, 
L. C. Hills, F. C. Sutro, C. F. Lighthipe, 
W. L. Harrington, E. D. Mulford, G. H. 
Merrill, E. H. Lum, C. G. Kidder, C. E. 
Hutchinson, K. Reynolds, J. H. Thayer 
Martin, M. E. Henry, G. E. Huggins, 
C. A. Winter, H. A. Sadtler, C. D. 
Wheeler, Chas. P. Frey, F. D. Peale, 
C. C. Wilson, Frederic M. Brown, 
C. F. Speare, Randall Salisbury, A. B. 
Thompson, A. W. Belcher, G. J. Thomp- 
son, S. W. Boardman, A. B. Holden. 
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87 men in all sat down at the ta- 
bles. Arthur R. Wendell, ’96, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The officers and members of the stand- 
ing committees of the Harvard Club 
for the current year are as follows: 

President-Emeritus: J. H. Choate, ’52. 

Officers: A. G. Hodges, ’74, pres.; F. R. 
Appleton, °75, vice-pres.; L. P. Mar- 
vin, 98, sec.; J. W. Prentiss, 98, treas. 

Board of Managers: To serve until 
May, 1915, E. J. Wendell, ’82, R. S. 
Minturn, ’84, E. G. Merrill, ’95, J. D. 
Greene, ’96, D. G. Harris, 00. To serve 
until May, 1916, C. H. Tweed, ’65, Rob- 
ert Bacon, ’80, Winthrop Burr, ’84, 
Learned Hand, ’93, J. O. Stack, °05. 
To serve until May, 1917, C. D. Dickey, 
’82, Franklin Remington, ’87, Nicholas 
Biddle, ’00, Crawford Blagden, 02, E. G. 
Chadwick, ’04. 

House Committee: J. O. Stack, chair- 
man, 05, Crawford Blagden, ’02, E. G. 
Chadwick, ’04, Richard Whitney, ’11. 

Auditing Committee: E. G. Merrill, 
chairman, ’95, J. D. Greene, ’96. 

Committee on Literature and Art: F.R. 
Appleton, ’75, chairman; E. S. Martin, 
"77, Gilman Collamore, ’93. 

Chorister: Francis Rogers, ’91. 

Committee on Admissions: To serve 
until May, 1915, Hugh Tallant, °91, 
Walter Cary, chairman, 93, Albert 
Stickney, ’97, Norton Perkins, 98, Al- 
fred Stillman, 2d, ’03, F. F. deRham, ’05, 
A. R. Jones, 09. To serve until May, 
1916, Townsend Lawrence, ’94, E. H. 
Pool, ’95, Francis Mason, ’96, I. W. Ken- 
dall, 01, J. D. Peabody, ’06, J. H. Ijams, 
’07,R.S. Parker, ’12. Toserve until May, 
1917, Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, Frank 
R. Outerbridge, ’96, Bernon S. Prentice, 
’05, Frank Skiddy von Stade, ’07, Rob- 
ert W. Morgan, 710, Richard Whitney, 
"11, sec.; Paul Cushman, °13. 
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Committee on Appointments: L. P. 
Marvin, ’98, chairman; R. W. Williams, 
’09, sec.; Grinnell Willis, 70, A. H. Cutler, 
70, E. J. Wendell, ’82, W. K. Draper, 
’85, E. L. Winthrop, Jr., ’85, Franklin 
Remington, ’87, T. W. Slocum, ’90, Ar- 
thur Woods, ’92, Walter Cary, 93, F. R. 
Martin, ’93, Eliot Tuckerman, 94, E. 
H. Pool, 95, E. G. Merrill, ’95, J. D. 
Greene, 96, M. S. Barger, ’98, S. L. 
Fuller, ’98, J. W. Prentiss, ’98, W. H. 
Wheelock, ’98, A. R. Campbell, ’99, G. 
F. Baker, Jr., ’99, J. C. McCall, ’99, 
Nicholas Biddle, ’00, Thomas Crimmins, 
00, D. G. Harris, ’00, Ralph Pulitzer, 
00, T. H. Whitney, ’00, H. B. Clark, ’01, 
L. C. Clark, Jr., 02, R. C. Barnard, ’02, 
H. N. Straus, ’03, W. P. Blagden, ’04, J. 
O. Stack, ’05, W. S. Seamans, Jr., ’11. 

Squash Committee: Alfred Stillman, 2d, 
03, George Whitney, 07. 

Building Committee: A. G. Hodges, 
chairman, ’74, C. S. Fairchild, ’63, Frank- 
lin Remington, ’87, T. W. Slocum, ’90, 
L. P. Marvin, sec., 98, J. W. Prentiss, 
treas., °98, Nicholas Biddle, ’00, E. G. 
Chadwick, ’04, J. O. Stack, ’05, P. L. 
Hammond, ’06. 

Finance Committee: A. G. Hodges, ’74, 
G. R. Sheldon, ’79, J. P. Morgan, ’89, 
George Blagden, ’90, T. W. Lamont, ’92, 
A. M. White, ’92, E. G. Merrill, ’95, J. 
A. Stillman, ’96, F. M. Weld, ’97, S. L. 
Fuller, 98, G. H. Kinnicutt, ’98, J. W. 
Prentiss, ’98, William Woodward, °98, 
G. F. Baker, Jr., ’99, A. J. Sheldon, ’01, 
C. S. Sargent, *02. 

The Club Book for the year 1914 has 
recently been issued. It shows a total 
membership of 3935, consisting of 1849 
resident members, and 2086 non-resi- 
dent members. Every class is repre- 
sented in the membership from 1850 to 
1915, with the exception of the classes 
of 1851 and 1854. 

The addition to the new Club House 
is now well under way, and it is hoped 
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that the building will be entirely com- 
pleted in the spring. The issue of bonds 
under the second mortgage of $500,009 
for the construction of the building, 
was oversubscribed in the early part of 
thesummer. The addition covers 25 feet 
on 44th St., giving a total frontage of 
75 feet, and 60 feet on 45th St., giving 
a total frontage on that street of 110 feet. 

On the first floor on the 44th St. side 
will be the Club offices, coat-rooms, lav- 
atories and a bar-room; while on the 
45th St. side will be a large dining-hall 
45% feet by 95 feet, two stories in height 
witha gallery running around three sides. 
On the second floor on the 44th St. side 
there will be comfortable reading- and 
writing-rooms, and on the third floor a 
large billiard-room in the front, and on 
the 45th St. side three new dining-rooms 
which may be thrown into one large 
banquet-room. The 4th and 5th floors 
will be devoted to bedrooms, 34 in num- 
ber, making a total of 54. A few of the 
new rooms will be in the form of dormi- 
tories, but most of them will be rooms 
with their own private baths. On the 
6th floor there will be two additional 
squash courts, making five in all, a bar- 
ber shop, showers and baths, a large 
solarium, and a swimming-pool 15 feet 
by 33 feet in size. The swimming-pool 
and solarium being on the top floor, will 
be provided with splendid light and 
air. 

The Club had three special trains to 
New Haven for the Yale game on Nov. 
21, the only private trains run by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 
on that day from New York to New 
Haven. A special arrangement was 
made whereby the trains were taken to 
the corner of Canal and Henry Sts., 
about half a mile nearer the Bowl than 
the New Haven Station. No other trains 
were run to this point. 

The returns of the Michigan, Prince- 
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ton, and Yale games were received by 
special wire at the Club. The members 
of the University of Michigan Club of 
New York City were the guests of the 
Harvard Club to hear the returns of the 
Michigan game, the members of the Yale 
Club were invited to hear the returns of 
the Princeton game and the members of 
the Princeton Club to hear the Yale 
Game returns. 

On Nov. 14, 1914, Prof. A. C. Cool- 
idge, ’87, Professor of History and Di- 
rector of the University Library, gave 
an excellent talk on “‘The Situation in 
Europe that led to the Present War.” 
Prior to this talk Prof. Coolidge was the 
guest of the officers and other members 
of the Club at dinner. 

Since its appointment on May 1, 
1914, the Committee on Appointments 
of the Harvard Club of New York City 
has been instrumental in placing 63 Har- 
vard men in positions. This committee 
is composed of members of the Club rep- 
resenting a wide range of business and 
professional activities. The chairman 
of the committee is L. P. Marvin, ’98. 
The active work of the committee is in 
charge of R. W. Williams, ’09, the direc- 
tor of the Harvard Club, who for several 
years had been secretary of the bureau 
of recommendations at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, in Pittsburgh. 
The committee is also in close codpera- 
tion with the Appointments Bureau of 
the Harvard Alumni Association in Bos- 
ton, and with the Secretary for Student 
Employment in Cambridge. Although 
the Committee was established primar- 
ily in the interests of the members of the 
Harvard Club of New York City, it has 
not confined its activities to these men. 
Applications have been received from 
Harvard men as far west as Colorado, 
and as far south as Tennessee; and posi- 
tions have been filled for under-gradu- 
ates and graduates in Pittsburgh and 


West Virginia as well as in New York 
City. 
Langdon P. Marvin, 98, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class, since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1838. 

Jacob Weld Seaver, a temporary mem- 
ber, died on Oct. 11, at his country home 
in Duxbury. He was born in West Rox- 
bury, Jan. 2, 1820. He spent only one 


year in College, where he roomed with. 


Dr. J, L. Wellington of Swansea, now 
the only surviving member of the Class 
of 1838, and the oldest living graduate 
of Harvard College. After leaving Col- 
lege, Mr. Seaver went to work as a clerk 
in a dry goods store, but poor health 
compelled him to go South for a while. 
When he returned, he married the 
daughter of George F. Weld, a commis- 
sion merchant of Boston, and Mr. 
Seaver himself was in that business for 
many years. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Boston Corn Exchange, which 
developed into the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. He retired from active busi- 
ness 10 years or more ago. For 60 years 
he was a director of the 2d Nat. Bank of 
Boston and regularly attended its board 
meetings. He was the oldest member of 
the Boston Marine Society and the old- 
est member of the trustees of the Frank- 
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lin Savings Bank of Boston. For many 
years he had lived at the Parker House 
in the winter and had spent his summers 
at Duxbury. His son, J. M. Seaver, ’81, 
and a daughter, survive. 


1848. ¥ 

William Benson, a temporary mem- 
ber, died at Uniontown, Pa., on May 14, 
1913. He was born there Oct. 24, 1824. 


1849. 

James Andrew Gillis died at Salem on 
Oct. 8 last. He was born there June 6, 
1829, and after graduating at the Col- 
lege, he studied at the Law School, where 
he took his LL.B. degree in 1852. He 
practised law in Salem. 


1850. 
Dr. H. R. Storer, Sec., 
Newport, R.I. 

Since all the survivors of the class are 
invalided through old age, and another 
gathering at Cambridge therefore ren- 
dered very improbable, the filling of the 
secretaryship, vacated by the death of 
H. W. Suter, was effected by a home vote 
participated in by all who remain: J. H. 
Cabot, of Brookline; F. C. Foster, of 
Cambridge; J. H. Robinson, of Melrose; 
T. J. Coolidge and F. D. Williams, of 
Boston; H. J. Warner, N. J. Wyeth, and 
Storer. A temporary member, G. R. 
Whitridge, of Charleston, S.C., failed to 
be reached, and may be dead. Williams, 
the favorite N.E. landscape painter, is 
very feeble both in body and mind. 
Warner, long resident abroad, is in 
Switzerland, recognizing professionally 
that inter arma silent leges, and Wyeth at 
the Florence Home, New Dorp, Staten 
Island. Recent photographs, showing 
the striking changes that all have under- 
gone during the 64 years since gradua- 
tion, are being circulated, and so warm 
have been the mutual expressions of af- 
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fection accompanying the vote just 
taken, that frequent reports of the con- 
dition of each will probably now be inter- 
changed until the Class has ceased to 
exist. — The Secretary has been elected 
a director of the ancient Redwood Li- 
brary at Newport. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wuire, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

Alexander McKenzie died in Cam- 
bridge Aug. 6, 1914. He was born in New 
Bedford, Dec. 14, 1830, the son of Daniel 
and Phoebe Mayhew (Smith) McKenzie. 
He was fitted for college at Phillips 
Academy (Andover). He was a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa, and took the de- 
gree of A.M. in course in 1862. After 
graduation he entered the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary and took its degree in 
1861. He became pastor of the South 
Paris Congregational Church in Augus- 
ta, Me., Aug. 28, 1861, and of the First 
Church in Cambridge (Congregational), 
Jan. 24, 1867. This pastorate he held for 
43 years, resigning in 1910, when he was 
made pastor emeritus. He received the 
degree of S.T.D. from Amherst in 1879, 
and from Harvard in 1901. He was an 
Overseer of Harvard, 1872-84, and was 
Secretary of the Board of Overseers, 
1875-1901. He was a lecturer in the Di- 
vinity School, 1882-83, and a preacher 
to the University, 1886-89. He was a 
member of the Mass. Historical Society. 
He delivered, in 1878, in the Lowell In- 
stitute, a course of lectures on “The Di- 
vine Force in the Life of the World.” He 
was at various times a trustee of Phillips 
Academy and Theological Seminary, An- 
dover, and of Hampton Institute, Vir- 
ginia, and was president and president 
emeritus of the board of trustees of 
Wellesley College. He was president 
of the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society, 
of which his classmate C. P. Osborne 
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was corresponding secretary. He was 
the author of “Two Boys,” “ Lectures 
on the History of the First Parish 
Church in Cambridge,” “Cambridge 
Sermons,” and of the chapter on 
the religious history of the provincial 
period in “The Memorial History of 
Boston.”” He married, Jan. 25, 1865, 
Ellen Holman, daughter of John Henry 
Eveleth of Fitchburg, who survives him. 
Their children are Kenneth, ’91, and 
Margaret. 


1860. 
Dr. S. W. Driver, Sec., 
Farwell Pl., Cambridge. 

James Bourne Freeman Thomas, the 
son of Seth J. Thomas and Ann M. Stod- 
dard Thomas, was born Oct. 29, 1839. 
He died June 10, 1914. The house in 
which he was born, 64 Chestnut St., 
Boston, was built by his grandfather, 
Richard Stoddard. This house and the 
one adjoining, built by Mr. Lincoln, were 
the first two houses built on Chestnut 
St. He prepared for College at the Bos- 
ton Latin School, and after his gradua- 
tion from College, graduated from the 
Harvard Law School. He had arterial 
sclerosis for years which resulted in a 
general breaking down. 


1861. 
A. H. Harpy, Sec., 
445 Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. James Edward Wright, D.D., 
died of pernicious anemia on Sept. 5, 
1914, at Montpelier, Vt., where he was 
born July 9, 1839. He was fitted for 
college at the Boston Latin School. After 
graduation he entered the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, Mass., and gradu- 
ated with his Class in August, 1865, al- 
though his studies there were interrupted 
by his enlistment in the 44th Regiment, 
Mass. Volunteers, in response to the call 
of 1862 for 300,000 nine months’ men. 
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He enlisted in Company F., Capt. Charles 
Storrow, as a private and was mustered 
out at the expiration of his term of serv- 
ice, with the rank of orderly sergeant. 
During the spring vacation of 1864, as 
agent for the Christian Commission, he 
visited the camps and hospitals about 
Nashville, Tenn. After leaving Andover 
he took charge of a church in Eastport, 
Me., where he remained for six months. 
Then for a short time he traveled in the 
Middle West. On July 24, 1866, he was 
ordained at Henry, Ill., as a “‘ Minister of 
Jesus Christ,” and soon assumed the 
charge of a “Christian’’ Church in Jack- 
sonville, Ill., where he remained until 
June, 1869, when he returned to Mont- 
pelier, and was asked to take temporary 
charge of the Church of the Messiah, — 
Unitarian, — during the absence of its 
pastor, Rev. Chas. A. Allen, who was 
absent in Europe. On Sept. 26, 1869, 
Mr. Allen, having resigned his pastorate, 
Mr. Wright was chosen as his successor 
and began a ministry, which continued 
uninterruptedly for 40 years. Although 
brought up in the Orthodox Congrega- 
tional Church, — his grandfather was the 
first pastor of the Bethany Church, 
Orthodox, in Montpelier, — he was 
never able to accept many of its doc- 
trines, nor the usages of the Christian 
denomination with which he was at first 
associated. His strong convictions and 
independent thinking brought him in 
1881 into fellowship with the Unitarian 
Church. In 1909 Dr. Wright, for the 
third time, tendered his resignation 
which at his earnest request was ac- 
cepted, and he was made pastor emer- 
itus, which position he held until his 
death. Although he was relieved of much 
responsibility his work did not cease; he 
continued to carry on services in two or 
three small churches in the vicinity 
which he had helped to sustain, for 
many years giving a “great and varied 
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service of counsel and love to thou- 
sands” in the city and adjacent towns. 
Of these forty-four years of ministry he 
says nothing in his class reports beyond 
the laconic statement that he “still re- 
mains” in Montpelier. Others write of it 
as a “marvel of accomplishment,” and 
of him as “‘a minister to the whole coun- 
try,” rendering invaluable services to 
the city and the state. He was a strong 
advocate of the temperance cause; as- 
sisted in founding the first Free State 
Library; was‘a director of the American 
Unitarian Association, secretary of the 
Vermont Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, president of the Washington 


“ 


County Grammar School Board, secretary 
and trustee of the Kellogg-Hubbard Li- 
brary, trustee of the Goddard Seminary, 
the Proctor Academy, and the Vermont 
State Library. In 1902 he received the 
degree of D.D. from Harvard. In the win- 
ter of 1892and 1893 he enjoyed a leave 
of absence with his family in Europe. In 
1906 he visited the Pacific Coast, and in 
1910, the Canadian Northwest in the 
interest of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. In 1909 he arranged an exchange 
for a month with the Rev. Dr. Ramsay of 
Louisville, Ky., where he was cordially 
received and greatly appreciated, and 
parted with with regret. In 1912 he was 
in Camden, S.C., during the month of 
March hoping to escape the annual cold 
from which he suffered in the severe 
weather of New England springs. Follow- 
ing an attack of pneumonia in 1918, his 
increasing feebleness became evident to 
his family, and was acknowledged by him 
in letters to his friends. In June, 1914, 
he resigned as secretary of his class, com- 
pleting 53 years of devoted service; then 
in “peace of body and mind”’ awaited 
the end. Wright married Oct. 4th, 
1876, Miss Julia A. Whitney, of Cam- 
bridge, who survives him, together with 
a son, Chester W. Wright, ’01, assistant 
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professor of economics in Chicago Uni- 
versity, and two daughters, Mrs. Stanley 
Easton of Chicago, and Sibyl, librarian 
of the Free State Library at Montpelier. 
— Richard Stone died suddenly of heart 
disease on Aug. 11, 1914, at his summer 
home at Manchester-by-the-Sea. He had 
serious heart trouble for several years 
which had been kept well under control 
by very careful living and medical care. 
Stone was born in Newburyport, May 
23,1840. He fitted for college at Dummer 
Academy at Byfield, Mass. After gradu- 
ation he was for a year principal of the 
Academy in Westford, Mass. He received 
his LL.B. from the Harvard Law School 
in 1865. He was for about a year in the 
office of Chandler, Shattuck and Thayer. 
On Sept. 19, 1860, he was admitted to 
the Massachusetts Bar, and in November 
of that year opened an office on Court 
St. Later he associated himself with 
Charles P. Greenough and Robert M. 
Morse, in the firm of Morse, Stone, and 
Greenough, afterwards, Morse and Stone. 
More recently he has practised alone 
until joined by his son, Robert M. Stone, 
*98, continuing practice as Stone and 
Stone at 50 State St. He was twice mar- 
ried; (1) to Miss Fannie Boot Newell, 
Dec. 30, 1868, who died July 8, 1870; (2) 
to Miss Lucy Bowditch, Aug. 30, 1875, 
who with three sons and a daughter sur- 
vives him. — Reverend De Forrest Saf- 
ford died at Peterboro, N.H., July 7, 
1914, after an amputation of a leg, neces- 
sitated by blood poisoning. He left col- 
lege at the end of the Sophomore year. 
In 1862 he enlisted as a private in the 
44th Regiment, 
ing with it in North Carolina during 


Mass. Volunteers, serv- 
its term of service. On his return he 
taught school for some years, then stud- 
ied at the Baptist Theological Semi- 
naries in Chicago and Newton, Mass. 
His first charge was in Grafton, Mass., 
but for 24 years he has been pastor of a 
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Baptist Church in Peterboro, N.H. Saf- 
ford was a “‘lover of books, a great stu- 
dent, and helpful in all the relations of 
life’? to the community in which he lived. 
He was twice married. His second wife, 
four sons and three daughters survive 
him. 
1862. 
Artuur REeEeEp, Sec., 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

Charles Brigham Stoddard died at 
Plymouth, Mass., Oct. 15, after an ill- 
ness of two months. He was born in 
Plymouth, on Jan. 4, 1842. He pre- 
pared for College at F. B. Sanborn’s 
School, at Concord, and at Phillips Aca- 
demy, Exeter, N.H. Immediately after 
graduation, like more than one third of 
the Class, he joined the army, entering 
the Quartermaster’s Department at 
Camps Lynnfield and Boxford, and on 
Sept. 29, 1862, he was commissioned as 
Ist lieutenant and quartermaster of the 
41st Mass. Vols. Infantry upon the form- 
ation of that regiment. This regiment 
was made a part of the 19th Army Corps 
under Gen. Cuvier Grover, in the army 
invading Louisiana under Gen. N. P. 
Banks. With his regiment Lieut. Stod- 
dard took part in the capture of 
Baton Rouge, the Teche campaign, 
and the capture of Port Hudson. On 
June 17, 1863, his regiment was re- 
organized as the 3d Mass. Cavalry. 
On Aug. 18, 1863, he was commissioned 
captain and was assigned to Company 
A. Thereafter he took part in the fight- 
ing of the Red River campaign. In the 
fall of 1864 his regiment was sent to Vir- 
ginia to serve under Gen. Sheridan, where 
he was on the staff of Gen. Molineux as 
acting assistant brigade quartermaster 
of the 2d Brigade, 2d Division, 19th 
Corps. Under Sheridan, Capt. Stod- 
dard took part in the battles of the Ope- 
quan and Cedar Creek, and in the fight- 
ing in the valley of the Shenandoah dur- 
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ing the winter and spring of 1865. On 
May 20, 1865, he was commissioned by 
the President as captain and assistant 
quartermaster of United States Vol- 
unteers. He was mustered out of service 
on Aug. 14, 1865. After the war, Stod- 
dard returned to Plymouth where he 
engaged in manufacturing as treasurer 
of the Plymouth Foundry Co., and of 
the Old Colony Batting Co. On Jan. 1, 
1881, he was appointed cashier of the 
Plymouth Nat. Bank, and on the death 
of his father in 1891 he succeeded him as 
president. He had been a member of the 
board of selectmen of Plymouth, presi- 
dent of the 3d Mass. Cavalry Associa- 
tion, and for over 20 years treasurer and 
a trustee of the Pilgrim Society, as well 
as a trustee and treasurer of the J. H. 
Stickney fund. He was never married. 


1864. 


Dr. W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec., 

225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
The 50th year Report will soon be is- 
sued. — H. P. Chandler directs the 
publication of the Mariners’ Advocate. — 
A portrait of the late Prof. R. H. Fitz, by 
I. M. Gaugengigl, was formally pre- 
sented to the Medical School on Oct. 2. 


1866. 
C. E. Srrarton, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Morris Longstreth was born Feb. 24, 
1846, in Philadelphia, the son of Thomas 
Bedford and Lydia Noble Longstreth. 
He attended the Friends’ Central School 
in that city and at the age of fourteen and 
a half years entered Haverford College, 
Penn. On graduating from Haverford, 
he entered the Junior Class of Harvard 
in 1864. After graduating from Har- 
vard he began the study of medicine in 
the Medical School of the University of 
Pennsylvania, where he remained until 
March, 1869, when he received the de- 
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gree of M.D., and entered into practice 
at Philadelphia. He was resident phy- 
sician at Pennsylvania Hospital for 18 
months; and later, after holding the of- 
fice of pathologist and curator of the 
same institution, he was one of the as- 
sistant physicians to the hospital, and 
lecturer on pathological anatomy at the 
Jefferson Medical College. In 1877 he 
was elected a Fellow of the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia. In 1878 he 
was appointed one of the attending phy- 
sicians of the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
He was also pathologist to the Jefferson 
Medical College Hospital. In 1882 was 
published his book on “Rheumatism, 
Gout and Some Allied Disorders.” In 
March, 1884, he delivered six lectures 
before the Lowell Institute, against the 
germ theory of disease. In April, 1891, 
at the Jefferson College, a new profes- 
sorship was made for him of general 
pathology and pathological anatomy, 
which he held until 1896. For many 
years Dr. Longstreth had his summer 
home and practised his profession at 
Bar Harbor. Later he spent his summers 
in Europe and spent much time in Spain, 
where King Alfonso created him last 
winter a Gran Caballero de la real Orden 
de Isabel la Catdlica. It is believed that 
he was the first Protestant to receive this 
decoration. Shortly before his death Dr. 
Longstreth had received the appoint- 
ment of Royal Physician, and he ex- 
pected to pass part of each year in Ma- 
drid. He married Oct. 11, 1871, at Cam- 
bridge, Mary O. Hastings, daughter of 
Oliverand Hulda Hastings of Cambridge: 
A few years before his death they re- 
turned to her father’s house, 101 Brattle 
St., Cambridge, and lived there the rest 
of their lives. They sailed in the early 
summer for Europe, and both died at 
Barcelona, Spain, Mrs. Longstreth dy- 
ing on Aug. 28 and her husband on Sept. 
19. Dy. Longstreth left his estate to 
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Harvard College, and his medical li- 
brary to the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Philadelphia. He was also a 
member of the American Philosophical 
Society, and of the O. K. Society at 
Harvard. 
1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

John Pickering Lyman, born in Ports- 
mouth, N.H., Feb. 8, 1847, died in Bos- 
ton, Nov. 1, 1914. He was the son of 
John Pickering Lyman, of Portsmouth, 
merchant, who married Doreas, daughter 
of John Plumb of Branford, Conn., whose 
first American ancestor was Richard, 
of Hartford, Conn., born in High Ongar, 
came to Boston in the ship Lion, Aug., 
1631, settled in Charlestown and went 
thence to Hartford, Oct. 15, 1635. His 
mother, Mary R. Peabody, was descend- 
ed from Lieut. Francis Peabody, who 
came from England in 1635, in ship 
Planter, and was one of the original set- 
tlers in Hampton, N.H. Lyman lived in 
Portsmouth, and was fitted for College 
at Phillips Exeter Academy, under Dr. 
Soule. At Harvard he was a member of 
the Institute of 1770; of the Delta Kappa 
Epsilon Society; or the Hasty Pudding 
Club; and of the “Med Fac” Society. 
He received a detur in the Sophomore 
year, and was assigned for a Junior Ex- 
hibition Part, May 7, 1867, with E. E. 
Thayer, — “‘A Latin Dialogue. From 
Talfourd’s Jon.” His rank for the entire 
course was 23d with 70 percent. He 
roomed the last three years with Sprague. 
After graduation he entered the employ 
of Lee, Higginson & Co., bankers and 
brokers, at 44 State St., Boston, until 
April, 1879. From 1883 to 1887 he was 
the treasurer of the Marquette, Hough- 
ton and Ontonagon R.R. From 1890 to 
April, 1904, he was the president of the 
Nat. Webster Bank, in Boston, after 
which time he was the president of the 
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Webster and Atlas Nat. Bank, being a 
merger of the Webster and Atlas Banks, 
in Boston. He was a member of the 
Union Club, Boston. He was unmarried. 
Throughout his career as a clerk and as 
an official his accuracy, fidelity and up- 
rightness were conspicuous. His devo- 
tion to orchestral music was intense. 
For many years he was treasurer of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. He was 
a fond student and a successful collector 
of superior artistic products. Reserved, 
emphatic in speech, and rigid in opin- 
ion, he avoided social amenities. 





1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec., 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 
Owing to inaccurate wording, for 
which the Secretary was not responsi- 
ble, it was made to appear in the last 
Magazine that Mr. Beal had been ap- 
pointed by Pres. Wilson a Director of 
Class A. In fact, however, the Directors 
of Class A and Class B of the 12 Federal 
District Reserve Banks are all chosen 
by the stockholders, namely, —member 
banks of these various Reserve Banks of 
the 12 districts and there are 6 of such 
Directors, 3 of Class A and 3 of Class B 
in each Federal Reserve Bank, making 
in the whole United States 72 such 
Directors. With the appointment or 
election of these Directors the Govern- 
ment as such has nothing to do. — Ep. 
— Francis Rawle was appointed by the 
Corporation a delegate to the academic 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
Brown University, which took place in 
October. 
1871. 
A. M. Barnes, Sec., 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 
¥Y. N. Shepard is a member of the 
Mass. Civil Service Commission. — 
Senator Lodge returned from Europe in 
time to take part in the Mass. campaign. 
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1874. 
C. S. Pennattow, Sec., 
803 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

Henry L. Straus died on Sept. 24. He 
never attended any reunion after gradu- 
ation. He settled in Baltimore, where he 
graduated from the Law School in 1876 
with the degree of summa cum laude: and 
was engaged in the active practice of his 
profession until his death. 


1875. 
Hon. W. A. REEp, Sec., 
Brockton. 

Rev. George Hiram Bird, of Chicago, 
died in Winchester, Mass., at the home 
of his sister, Oct. 17, 1914. He had been 
in failing health for about a year, yet his 
condition did not become serious until 
within a few days of his death. He was 
son of Henry Martin and Sarah Amanda 
(Clark) Bird, born at Milford, N.H., 
July 7, 1854. Fitted for college at Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover. After gradua- 
tion taught school for one year at Fox- 
borough, studied for two years at 
Yale Theological Seminary, New Haven, 
and for two years at Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, graduating in the Class of 
1879, and taking a post-graduate course. 
He was ordained to the ministry and 
installed as pastor of the South Chicago 
Congregational Church in 1881. In this 
church he formed departments for soci- 
ological work among workingmen and 
their families, medical dispensary, read- 
ing rooms, savings bank, sewing classes, 
etc. His church was open every day and 
evening for all kinds of practical reli- 
gious work. This was his only pastorate 

and he continued in active ministry there 
for 28 years, building up the parish to a 
position of importance, and his influence 
in the community was notably strong. 
Since 1910 he was pastor emeritus. In 
1884-85 he traveled in Europe, Egypt, 
and Palestine. He married at Plymouth, 
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N.H., June 26, 1884, Carrie E. Hall, 
who died at South Chicago, March 4, 
1902. 
1876. 
E. H. Harpina, Sec., 
6 Beacon St., Boston. 

Prof. F. J. Stimson has been ap- 
pointed American Ambassador to Argen- 
tina, and has been granted leave of ab- 
sence from Harvard. — C. E. Ware, who 
has practised law in. Fitchburg, since 
1879, has taken into partnership his son, 
T. K. Ware, ’10, thus perpetuating in 
the same office and to the third genera- 
tion the name of the late Judge Thorn- 
ton K. Ware, *42. 


1877. 
J. F. Tyzer, Sec., 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 
Morris Gray has been elected presi- 
dent of the Boston Art Museum, in place 
of G. M. Lane, ’81, deceased. 


1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hats, Sec., 
§ Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill. 

C. J. Mason has resigned the rector- 
ship of Calvary Church, Stonington, 
Conn. — The address of H. R. Sargent 
is Downside Abbey, Stratton-on-the- 
Fosse, near Bath, England. —F. W. 
Taussig received the degree of Litt.D. 
from Brown University, Oct. 15, at the 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
its foundation. — Charles Pike Anthony, 
son of F. W. Anthony, the first child 
born to a member of the Class, died at 
his home at Bradford, in Haverhill, 
Aug. 27, from accidental gas poisoning. 
He was born at Cambridge, Aug. 31, 
1880. He attended the public schools at 
Bradford, but did not enter college. He 
was for several years in the street rail- 
way service at Haverhill, but for some 
time he had been in business, dealing in 
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sportsmen’s supplies and conducting a 
news agency. He was married at Haver- 
hill, June 29, 1904, to Edith Belle Osborne, 
who survives him with two daughters 
and a son.—I. T. Burr is a_vice- 
president of the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
ciation. — H. C. Mulligan was elected 
in November from the Mass. Sixth Dis- 
trict to the Executive Council of the 
State for 1915.—G. v. L. Meyer is 
president of the Harvard Overseers. 


1880. 
Joun Woopstry, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Robert Bacon is in France, where he 
has been active in the establishment of 
the American Ambulance in Paris, which 
is-doing grand work in the present war. 
— J. A. O’Keefe has been appointed by 
Gov. Walsh, of Massachusetts, Fire 
Prevention Commissioner under a law 
passed by the last Legislature. His pow- 
ers in matters relating to fire prevention 
and fire hazard are very large and his 
jurisdiction includes Boston and 21 sur- 
rounding towns and cities. Other towns 
and cities may be included, if they vote 
to accept the act. — Leonard Eckstein 
Opdycke who died on Sept. 13, 1914, 
was born at Warren, O., Sept. 26, 1858. 
He was the son of Emerson and of 
Lucy Stevens Opdycke. His father 
enlisted as a private soldier in the Civil 
War and resigned in January, 1866, with 
the rank of brigadier general and brevet 
major general of volunteers, having won 
the reputation of a most efficient and 
gallant officer. Opdycke prepared for 
college in New York City and then en- 
tered Harvard, with the Class of 1880. 
He graduated cum laude and after three 
years at the Harvard Law School, he re- 
ceived, in 1883, the degree of LL.B. and 
A.M. He returned to New York and was 
admitted to the bar in 1884, but he did 
not continue long at the active practice 
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of the law and spent several years in 
traveling abroad and in this country. On 
Oct. 12, 1893, he married in New York 
City, Edith Bell, daughter of Edward R. 
Bell, of New York. He translated from 
the French and published some Greek 
stories entitled “‘ Tales from the Egean,” 
and translated in a most beautiful form 
Count Baldassare Castiglione’s ‘‘ Book 
of the Courtier.”” Shortly after the pub- 
lication of this work, he was created by 
the King of Italy a Knight of the Order 
of Saints Maurice and Lazarus. Soon 
after his marriage Opdycke became a di- 
rector of the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
one of the largest and most important 
philanthropic activities of the city, and 
from that time he gave more and more 
of his energy to the various phases of 
its work. He successively became its 
secretary and one of its vice-presidents, 
and was among the most active of those 
public-spirited citizens who form its 
management. It could truthfully be said 
of Opdycke that no cry of distress ever 
reached him unheeded, and that no one 
was stirred to more immediate and ener- 
getic action by any instance of injustice 
and oppression. Opdycke remained to 
the end very much as he was in his 
college days, an affectionate and kindly 
nature, never so happy as when he 
was giving pleasure to his friends, devo- 
ted to his work and to what he believed 
to be his duty. Few members of the Class 
have left warmer friends. He leaves a 
widow and two children, a son, Leonard, 
now a Freshman at Harvard, and a 
daughter. — C. G. Washburn has 
been appointed a director of the Mass. 
Regional Reserve Bank under the new 
currency system. — C. A. Hobbs, in ad- 
dition to his regular occupation of tutor- 
ing, is teaching sections in Harvard 
College in two elementary courses in 
mathematics. 


1881. 
Rev. J. W. Suter, Sec., 
Hotel Puritan, Boston. 

Gardiner Martin Lane was born at 
Cambridge, May 1, 1859, and died at 
Boston, Oct. 3, 1914. His father was 
George Martin Lane, the distinguished 
classical scholar, for many years Pope 
Professor of Latin at Harvard, from 
whom his son inherited a devotion to ac- 
curacy and painstaking system in his 
mental processes, and at the same time 
a rare sympathy and a rich and distinc- 
tive vein of humor. His mother was 
Frances Eliza (Gardiner) Lane. Lane 
prepared for College at the Cambridge 
High School, and distinguished himself in 
his college course by graduating summa 
cum laude, and taking honors in the 
Classics. He was in the cast of Edipus 
which was given in his Senior year, and 
was assigned the Latin oration at Com- 
mencement. He surprised his friends, 
who were looking forward to seeing 
him some day a professor, by entering, 
in the October following his graduation, 
the banking office of Lee, Higginson & 
Co., Boston. That he chose business, be- 
cause of a well-thought-out determina- 
tion to turn his abilities to the making 
of money, is undeniable. It is also un- 
deniable that he had in those early days 
dreams of being able in the future to aid 
the cause of classical learning in needed 
ways which wealth alone could open. 
These dreams came true. His friends 
knew also that an argument of much 
weight with him in his decision was a 
longed-for ability to give his father, of 
whom he was so proud, every comfort 
and happiness in his declining years. 
That he was successful in his ambitions 
the record of his life shows most clearly. 
Three years after graduation he became 
associated with the Union Pacific Rail- 
way Co. as assistant to its president, 
Charles Francis Adams, 56, and four 
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years later he was second vice-president 
of the road, in charge of the finances. In 
another three years, he had returned to 
Lee, Higginson & Co., as a partner. Dur- 
ing the years which followed, up to the 
time of his death, as one of the heads of 
this banking house, he had many and 
varied connections with large business 
interests. He was one of the incorpora- 
tors of the Standard Trust Co. of New 
York, and at different times was direc- 
tor of the Rapid Transit Construction 
Co., Interborough Rapid Transit Co., 
Interborough Metropolitan Co., Wind- 
sor Trust Co., the Hudson Com- 
panies, and many others; and at 
the time of his death director of 
the United States Steel Corporation, 
Harrison Bros. Co., the Mass. Electric 
Co., the Montana Power Co., the Penn. 
Water & Power Co., the Puget Sound 
Electric Railway, the Puget Sound 
Traction, L ght and Power Co., the 
Seattle Electric Co., the Louisville & 
Nashville Ry., and the Old Colony Trust 
Co. of Boston, not to mention others. 
Within the last few years he had become 
a partner in Higginson & Co., London. 
At the same time, as president of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, member 
of the Archeological Institute, treasurer 
of the Committee of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, and subsequently of the 
Egypt Expedition Fund established by 
Harvard and the Art Museum jointly, 
and of the American School at Athens, 
member of the committees on Classics, 
government and the library at Harvard, 
he gave much time and valuable assist- 
ance to those causes which, from his 
youth, he had so much at heart; and it 
was his gifts which made possible the 
lectures on classical literature at Har- 
vard by scholars from abroad. More 
than this, he was treasurer, again and 
again, of funds raised in Boston at times 
of need in different parts of the world, 
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under the leadership of the Red Cross 
or other agencies; as for Galveston in 
1898, for the Japanese famine, the San 
Francisco earthquake sufferers, the Ohio 
Flood sufferers, the Balkan War vic- 
tims, the Titanic disaster subscription, 
and the Salem Relief Fund, and the 
fund for those rendered destitute by the 
present war. Beyond these public phil- 
anthropies, were the private needs which 
his generosity and sympathy were al- 
ways discovering, and meeting in wise 
and tactful and unobtrusive ways. His 
closest friends knew and guessed at only 
a small fraction of these timely and gra- 
cious beneficences. All of this work, and 
all these interests, which made him a 
very busy man, and a citizen of the first 
importance, and so a public character, 
were nevertheless pursued with abso- 
lute inconspicuousness. He never spoke 
in public nor did he write letters to the 
papers. What he did was done quietly, 
but with telling effect. He never spared 
himself. His reserve was marked and 
unbroken, though to his friends he never 
left a doubt as to his position or his 
opinions. And to his friends he was un- 
swervingly loyal. He never forgot. To 
his old friends and to his early ideals he 
remained always true. He was married 
in 1898 to Emma Louise, daughter of 
Prof. Basil L. and Elizabeth (Colston) 
Gildersleeve, who survives him, with 
one daughter, Katharine Ward. That 
his home became the centre and inspira- 
tion of his life in the world outside, is no 
secret to those who knew him, and have 
partaken of his generous and thought- 
ful hospitality, or been with him in his 
Manchester garden, which became, in 
the last years, his special pride and chief 
avocation, and the source of never- 
failing happiness. His clubs were the 
Somerset, Tavern and Harvard Clubs, 
Boston, the Knickerbocker, Century, 
Harvard, University, and Brook Clubs, 
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New York, the Country Clubs at Brook- 
line and Manchester, the Eastern and 
Manchester Yacht Clubs, and the Colo- 
nial Society of Mass. — E. D. Brande- 
gee has been reappointed regent at Har- 
vard. — Besides W. H. Wade, the Sec- 
retary, there are four members of ’81 in 
the Board of Overseers: Howard Elliott, 
G. A. Gordon, A. L. Mills, and W. R. 
Thayer. — Boies Penrose has been re- 
elected U.S. Senator from Pennsylvania. 
— Gov. Curtis Guild took an active part 
in the campaign in Mass. — The busi- 
ness address of C. H. W. Foster is 50 
State St., Boston. — W. R. Thayer has 
been elected a member of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, the so- 
called “Immortals.” — Rev. J. W. 
Suter is a member of the commission of 
the Episcopal Church to revise the 
Prayer Book. — Judge J. P. Parmenter is 
treasurer of the Channing Home, Boston. 


News from 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnineuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

Congressman Walter J. McCoy, of 
Orange, New Jersey, was in Oct. ap- 
pointed by Pres. Wilson an Associate Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia. — T. C. Thacher, Dem., 
was not reélected a member of Congress 
in the 16th Mass., or Cape Cod district. 
— H. M. Sewall, Rep., in the 2d Maine 
district was also defeated for Congress. 
—N. A. Francis was a candidate in the 
primaries for the Republican nomina- 
tion in the 18th Mass. district. — Rev. 
Ernest Mariett has opened a school in 
Sharon to fit boys for College and has 
named it after his late son the Paul Ma- 
riett School. — Edward Fuller has re- 
tired from the editorial work on the 
Providence Journal and is doing news- 
paper and literary work in New York. — 
E. N. Perrin spent the summer in Labra- 
dor, in the portion where Dr. Grenfell’s 
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Mission works. — The following mem- 
bers of the Class have been appointed by 
the Overseers on Visiting Committees: 
O. Wister, English (chairman), music 
(chairman), French and other Romance 
languages; E. J. Wendell, classics, Grad- 
uate School of Arts and Sciences, health 
and athletic sports; A. Matthews, Eng- 
lish; J. R. Worcester, School of Engineer- 
ing; and H. W. Cunningham, Blue Hill 
Observatory. — Frank Spangler Haupt 
died suddenly at his home in Redlands, 
Cal., on Aug. 16, 1914. He had been in 
delicate health for the last few years fol- 
lowing an attack of typhoid fever, and 
possibly brought on by too close atten- 
tion to the work of his orange grove. The 
son of Herman Haupt, he was born at 
Chestnut Hill, Pa., Dec. 3, 1856, and 
fitted for College at the Cambridge 
(Mass.) High School. After graduation 
he was for 8 years in the lumber busi- 
ness with his brother at St. Paul, Minn., 
but in 1891 retired from business and 
bought a farm of 27 acres at Albert Lea, 
Minn., which he later increased to 135 
acres, where he devoted himself to 
raising Jersey cattle, Poland China hogs, 
Pekin ducks, and Plymouth Rock chick- 
ens. In 1903 he removed to Redlands 
where he became engaged in orange cul- 
ture. He married June 25, 1885, Carol 
Nichols Dean, daughter of Hon. Wil- 
liam B. Dean of St. Paul, who with two 
daughters and four sons survives him. 
— Luther Stetson Anderson died at his 
home, in Quincy, Mass., Sept. 7, 1914. 
The son of Luther W. and Annie (Stet- 
son) Anderson, he was born in 1858 in 
the adjoining town of Braintree and 
fitted for College at the Adams Academy. 
After graduation he was for a time clerk 
in the Old Colony R.R., and then for 
many years in the Union Pacific R.R., 
under the presidency of C. F. Adams, ’56. 
being assistant to the president, assistant 
treasurer and purchasing agent. In 1891 
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he came back to the East and was busi- 
ness manager of the N.E. Conservatory 
of Music in Boston for two years. Since 
1893 he has been connected with the 
granite industry, being manager of the 
Quincy Granite R.R., which operated 
some of the largest quarries in the coun- 
try. He never married. He was a mem- 
ber of the Quincy City Council, treasurer 
of the old First Church which had its be- 
ginning in 1639, a trustee of the Quincy 
Hospital and a manager of Adams Acad- 
emy. — W. W. Kent writes: “I have 
just finished writing the ‘Life of Bal- 
dassare Peruzzi of Siena,’ the greatest 
architect of the Renaissance many think, 
and I think it will be published this year 
or next in the U.S. and England.” 


1883. 
Freperick Nicnots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

The ’83 Elm, the first of the big, ready- 
grown trees to be instalied in the Col- 
lege yard, was successfully planted in 
front of Holworthy, on Oct. 14. — Prof. 
J. R. Brackett and Joseph Lee are lec- 
turers for the first term at the New York 
School of Philanthropy. Lee has been 
contributing several articles to the daily 
and periodical press, setting forth in his 
incisive and original fashion, his views 
regarding some of the problems of the 
war. In the Survey for Oct. 3, he con- 
siders what substitute is possible for war. 
Preaching thrift and the peaceful ad- 
vantages of commerce and business, will 
never convince us who are all warriors at 
heart. Other aims, as big and as full of 
idealism, must inspire us. Sport may 
help to do it, and music and art and team 
work in all achievement. We must fos- 
ter competition, the warlike element in 
modern business, and promote coépera- 
tion in industry. — Rev. P. S. Grant was 
seriously injured, on June 20, near Har- 
rison, N.Y., in an automobile accident, 
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which kept him in seclusion for many 
weeks, but he has happily been able to 
resume his rectorship this fall. — Prof. 
E. F. Henderson has collected all the 
items concerning the German land, naval 
and aerial forces that are of special inter- 
est at the present time, and published 
them under the title of ‘“Germany’s 
Fighting Machine,” in a volume of 100 
pages, profusely illustrated. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

Dr. J. T. Bullard was elected a vice- 
president of the New England Federa- 
tion of Harvard Clubs at the annual 
meeting of the Federation, held in Fall 
River in October. — R. P. Perkins is 
president of the Bigelow-Hartford Car- 
pet Co., formed by the consolidation of 
the Hartford Carpet Corporation, of 
which he was formerly president, and the 
Bigelow Carpet Co. 


1885. 
H. M. Wits, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

Hon. G. E. Foss, Rep., has been re- 
elected to Congress from the Tenth IIli- 
nois District, and Hon. S. E. Winslow, 
Rep., from the Fourth Massachusetts 
District. Winslow was permanent chair- 
man of the Republican State Conven- 
tion held at Worcester. — Hon. G. D. 
Cushing received a majority nomination 
for Lieutenant-Governor of Massachu- 
setts, over two candidates, from the Re- 
publicans at the primary election, and 
was elected on Nov. 3.— Prof. E. L. 
Whitney has prepared an elaborate se- 
ries of statistics from the Harvard Quin- 
quennial Catalogue. — D. Kelleher has 
withdrawn from the law to accept the 
position of chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Seattle Nat. Bank; he is 
also president of the Bank of Commerce, 
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of Everett. — G. R. Nutter is a member 
of the council of the Boston Bar Asso- 
ciation. — E. I. Smith has resigned as a 
special justice of the Second District 
Court of Middlesex. — Prof. R. Peter- 
son was with the American Gynecologic 
Club on a professional tour of European 
hospitals last summer; he is president of 
the Michigan State Medical Society. — 
G. R. Blinn is one of the committee to 
place a replica of the famous “ Bedford 
Flag,” carried at Concord on April 19, 
1775, in the State House, and its story 
in the “ Book of Flags.’’-—The William H. 
Baldwin, Jr., prize for next year, is on the 
subject “A Critical Study of the Sources 
of Municipal Revenue in any City with 
a Population Exceeding 50,000.” The 
1914 prize was awarded to Sybel Edel- 
weiss Loughead of Radcliffe College. — 
Carleton Brabrook died at Taunton, on 
Aug. 17, after a lingering illness of several 
years. The elder son of George and 
Eliza Hale (Knowles) Brabrook, he was 
born at Taunton, Feb. 10, 1863; pre- 
pared for Collegeat Bristol County Acad- 
emy, entered with the Class as a Fresh- 
man, and graduated in 1885. After three 
years of study and travel in Europe, he 
studied law at Columbia Law School 
and received the degree of LL.B. in 1890, 
and in 1891 was admitted to the New 
York bar. Shortly after, he returned to 
Taunton and took a position with Reed 
& Barton, manufacturing silversmiths, 
and remained with the company for 17 
years. He married Madeleine, daughter 
of Col. Frederick Mason of Taunton, 
and she, with two children, Bettina and 
Leonard, survives. — Dr. James Gregory 
Munford died of heart disease at the 
Clifton Springs (N.Y.) Hospital and 
Sanitarium, of which he was the director, 
on October 18. He was the second son of 
George Elihu and Julia Emma (Hills) 
Mumford, and was born at Rochester, 
N.Y., Dec. 2, 1863. He entered Col- 
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lege from St. Paul’s School in 1880, but 
stayed out a year and became a member 
of 1885. In College he was identified 
with many undergraduate activities, 
athletic, literary and social. After gradu- 
ation he made Boston his home, at- 
tended the Harvard Medical School, and 
received his M.D. in 1890. After ex- 
perience in the hospitals of Europe and 
the Mass. General Hospital, he began 
to practise, devoting himself chiefly to 
surgery. He taught surgery as a member 
of the Harvard Medical School faculty, 
was one of the visiting surgeons of the 
Mass. General Hospital and formerly 
at the Carney Hospital, was active as a 
private practitioner, and wrote volumi- 
nously on medical and other subjects. 
He was also for a time surgeon of the 
Mass. Naval Brigade, and later one of 
the Medical Reserve Corps, U.S.A. 
Twice in later years his health gave way 
under the strain of his many activities, 
and two years ago he gave up general 
practice and accepted the directorship 
of the large hospital and sanitarium at 
Clifton Springs, N.Y., for the advance- 
ment of which he worked wonders. His 
principal contribution to medical litera- 
ture is “‘The Practice of Surgery,” 1910; 
to general literature, ‘‘A Doctor’s Table 
Talk,” 1912. He married Jan. 6, 1892. 
Helen Sherwood Ford, of Troy, N.Y., 
who survives him, without children. — 
The late J. H. Gardiner’s book, “‘ Har- 
vard,” in the University and College 
Series, has been published by the Oxford 
University Press, New York.—J. J. 
Storrow has been elected a director of the 
Old Colony Trust Co. — A. S. Johnson, 
as president, presided and spoke at the 
laying of the corner stone of the building 
for the New England Home for Little 
Wanderers at their new location on 
South Huntington Ave., Boston. — C. 
A. Whittemore has changed his resi- 
dence from Lexington to 280 Dartmouth 
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St., Boston. — W. M. McInnes has re- 
sumed the practice of the law at 60 
State St., Boston. 


1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppieston, Sec., 
145 W. 78th St., New York, N.Y. 

G. S. Weed is warden of Sing Sing, 
N.Y., Prison. — Hon. A. P. Gardner 
rendered great assistance at the Ameri- 
can Embassy, London, in organizing re- 
lief for American refugees during August; 
on his return to Congress, he made a 
speech on American military and naval 
unpreparedness which attracted na- 
tional attention. 


1887. 
G. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

E. C. Webster had become associated 
with Rest F. Curtis in the University 
School, 899 Boylston St., Beston, which 
prepares for colleges, technical, and pro- 
fessional schools. — The firm of Luce & 
Manning, wool dealers, has recently ex- 
pired by limitation and Lesly A. John- 
son of that firm has formed a new part- 
nership of Johnson, Sharp & Co., suc- 
ceeding Luce & Manning, with offices at 
232 Summer St., Boston, as heretofore. 
— Garrett Droppers has been appointed 
American Minister to Greece. 


1888. 
R. F. Putsirer, Sec., 
413 Barristers Hall, Boston. 

H. K. Job is described in an article 
in the Boston Transcript as “‘ Professor 
of Ducks.” The full title is “‘ Professor 
of Applied Ornithology in the Univer- 
sity of the National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies of New York.” — T. Q. 
Browne, died at Morristown, N.J., on 
Aug. 27, 1914; he was born Aug. 3, 1866. 
In addition to his A.B. he had an A.M. 
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from Columbia in 1907, and the degree 
of Master of Education from the same 
University. Since 1897 he had been at 
the Morristown School with Woodman 
and Butler, and since its reorganization 
in 1898 had been treasurer and associate 
principal. In 1912 he married Isabelle 
Gibson of New York. — Herman Page 
has been elected missionary bishop of 
the District of Spokane, which comprises 
territory in the State of Washington 
East of the Cascade Mountains. Rati- 
fication of the election is expected soon, 
and Page expects to take up his new 
work during the winter. He has been 
rector of St. Paul’s Parish in Chicago 
for 14 years. 


1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

In the matter of our 25th anniversary 
celebration a committee has been ap- 
pointed, consisting of R. F. Herrick, 
chairman, E. A. Darling, P. S. Parker, 
George Blagden, S. C. Richmond, T. W. 
Slocum, and R. J. Cary, with authority 
to add to their number, to take charge of 
raising the 25th anniversary fund to 
be given to the College. A committee 
consisting of J. W. Lund, chairman, F. 
P. Cabot, W. S. Crane, F. P. Magoun, 
and H. G. Vaughan, has been ap- 
pointed to make arrangements for the 
25th anniversary celebration. The final 
arrangements for the details of the 
celebration have not yet been perfected. 
In order to publish the pictures of the 
Class in the 25th Report arrangements 
have been made so that the men can 
have their pictures taken by J. E. Purdy 
and Co., 145 Tremont St., Boston, and 
members are requested to attend to this 
as soon as possible. An office has been 
opened at 84 State St., Room 905, for 
the use of the Class until the close of 
the celebration next June. 





1891. 

A. J. Garceau, Sec., 

12 Ashburton PI., Boston. 
Morgan Barnes is teaching French tn 
the Grove City, Pa., College; he is still 
officially connected with the Thacher 
School in California. — John Cummings 
is now with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Washington, D.C.; ad- 
dress, 1006 Park Road, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. — Dr. J. C. Goray is at Santa 
Rosa, Cal.; address, Route 7, Box 166. 
— Rev. J. R. Jenkins has resigned as 
rector of St. Luke’s Church, Prescott, 
Ariz., to become archdeacon of Arizona 
with headquarters at Phoenix. — R. P. 
Freeman the Republican nominee for 
Congress in the district of his home, New 
London, Conn., was elected. — H. I. 
Cummings was a candidate for represen- 

tative to the Mass. Legislature. 


1892. 
Pror. A. R. BENNER, Sec., 
Andover. 

At the recent anniversary celebration 
of the founding of Brown University, 
Bishop J. DeW. Perry spoke on “ Reli- 
gious Education in the Modern College.” 
— M. D. Follansbee has been elected to 
the board of directors of the Erie R.R.; 
he is president of the Chicago Bar Asso- 
ciation. — V. M. Porter's present ad- 
dress is 1903 State St., Santa Barbara, 
Cal. — H. P. Dodge’s address is care of 
Metropolitan Club, Washington, D.C. 
— Stanley Ward died at his home in 
Lawrence Park, Bronxville, N.Y., on 
June 27, 1914, after a brief illness. He 
was born in New York, May 23, 1871, 
the son of Robert and Mary Elizabeth 
(Snedekor) Ward. He prepared for Col- 
lege at the Holbrook Military Academy 
and entered Harvard in the fall of 
1888, graduating with the Class of 1892. 
He was a member of the firm of French 
& Ward, woolen manufacturers, at 
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Stoughton, Mass., of which also his 
brother Holcombe Ward, ’00, was a 
member. He was a member of the Har- 
vard and University Clubs of New York 
and of the Knollwood Country Club; 
and was a governor and chairman of 
the tennis committee of the latter 
club. At Bronxville he was president 
of the Athletic Association, a member 
of the board of health, trustee of the 
Lawrence Hospital, and a vestryman 
and treasurer of Christ Church. He mar- 
ried Hester Caldwell Oakley at Fort 
Washington, Pa., Dec. 14, 1898; she 
died in 1905. He married Emily Van 
Duzer Ford at Lawrence Park, Bronx- 
ville, N.Y., Oct. 23, 1907. She, with a 
son, Robert, and a daughter, Ann, sur- 
vives him. 


1893. 
S. F. BatcHetper, Sec., 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

G. H. Alden announces from Willam- 
ette University, Salem, Ore., “I have 
lately become a web-footer. There was 
a smash-up between the president and 
faculty of this institution last spring, 
and I was asked to undertake the job of 
smoothing things over and piloting it 
into quiet waters. Am dean and acting- 
president, and everything is going along 
nicely.”” — H. L. Coar reports from Ma- 
rietta, O.: “‘ Manley and [ are still trying 
to develop the coming generations of 
American citizens here at Marietta Col- 
lege. On the side I am doing some farm- 
ing and chicken-raising.” —G. DeC. 
Curtis writes from Foster, Cal.:— ‘The 
bees are beginning to do well. Iam build- 
ing up my apiary again after a lean year 
of heavy losses. I have enough to eat 
(bread and honey, mostly) and plenty of 
out-door work; and once in a while I 
blow myself to a book or a new pair of 
jeans, according to whether the spiritual 
or material needs happen to predomi- 
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nate.” — E. C. Darling has been in Lon- 
don for the past six years as director of 
the Northern Aluminum Co., Ltd.; ad- 
dress, Caxton House, Westminster, 
London, S.W., England. — W. H. Fur- 
ber continues in the wholesale business 
of rough and dressed lumber, at 931 Ex- 
change Bldg., Boston. —S. P. Hall, 
architect, of Columbus, reports: “‘ Things 
are pretty busy here in Ohio, the prevail- 
ing depression, curiously enough, not 
having affected our line of work.” Ad- 
dress, 20 East Broad St., Columbus, O. 
— J. E. Holland, manufacturer of foun- 
tain pens at Cincinnati, wrote recently: 
**Am a free man for the first day in the 
past month, from serving on a first-de- 
gree murder jury. It was the first experi- 
ence of the kind in my life, and I fer- 
vently hope the last; but the outcome, 
although we placed the man in the peni- 
tentiary for life instead of the electric 
chair, seems to be pleasing to both sides.” 
— W. P. Humphreys is a member of the 
law firm of Green, Humphreys and 
Green, with offices in the Mills Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal., and “practically 
settled for about the first time since the 
fire of April, 1906.’’ — Dr. E. L. Hunt is 
practising medicine at 54 W. 50th St., 
New York City, specializing entirely on 
nervous and mental diseases; he is in- 
structor in neurology and consulting 
neurologist to a number of hospitals and 
clinics. — C. P. Huntington, architect, 
has removed his offices to 15 W. 81st 
St., New York City. —H. Lyon has 
been an experimental and research en- 
gineer with the Welsbach Lighting Co. 
for several years; address, 218 Brown 
St., Gloucester, N.J. —C. W. Purington 
writes from Nadezhdinsky Mine, Bodai- 
do, Siberia, under date of Aug. 1, 1914: 
“We had a rather dramatic incident 
yesterday. There are nearly 8000 men 
employed here by the Lenskoi Company. 
At noon they posted a mobilization no- 
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tice for the Russian army, and tomor- 
row 1800 men leave for the railway a 
thousand miles away. The local press is 
not very enlightening as to the news of 
the world, but there seems to be some- 
thing doing, when they have to draw 
men for the army from this distance.” — 
N. T. Robb should be addressed at 109 
Borough Road, London, S.E., England. 
— W. P. Smith has removed from Clark 
University, Worcester, and should be ad- 
dressed Box 234, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, New York City. —J. 
E. Spurr’s offices are in the Bullitt Bldg., 
Philadelphia; heis vice-president and ad- 
vising engineer of the Tonopah Mining 
Co. of Nevada. — W. N. Stearns, after 
three years at Wesley College, is profes- 
sor of Biblical literature at Fargo Col- 
lege, North Dakota; in the six years of 
his residence in that state he “has given 
more than 200 public addresses and lec- 
tures on University Extension subjects.” 
—H. L. Teetzel, composer and music 
teacher, has removed from Wauwatosa 
to 1718 Cedar St., Milwaukee, Wis.; he 
has “by this time accumulated two and 
one-half cubic feet of compositions which 
are of no special use except to appeal to 
my sense of humor when some band or 
orchestra director tries to play one of 
them at sight in a concert.”” — L. Tre- 
main’s address is R.F.D. No. 8, Ana- 
heim, Cal. — Among the marriage no- 
tices in the September Magazine by a 
regrettable confusion for which the Sec- 
retary was not responsible, was that of 
Albert Cheney Johnson. — Ep. 


1894. 
E. K. Rano, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 
Major C. N. Barney, retired, has 
again been detailed on active duty in 
the recruiting service; his temporary 
address for several years will be Army 
Recruiting Station, Oklahoma City, 
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Okla. — R. S. Hosmer, formerly super- 
intendent of forestry for the Territory 
of Hawaii and secretary of the Harvard 
Club there, is now professor and head 
of the department of forestry in Cornell 
University. — H. W. Horne has changed 
his residence from Farmington to Collins- 
ville, Conn.; he is still division engineer 
in charge of construction of the Nepang 
Reservoir of the City of Hartford.—E. B. 
Bishop’s address is Ledger Road, New- 
ton Centre. — E. Tuckerman is a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Jones, Blucker & 
Tuckerman, 49 Wall St., New York, 
N.Y.— G. H. Tinkham has been elected 
to the U.S. House of Representatives 
from the Eleventh Massachusetts dis- 
trict. 
1895. 
A. H. Newman, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

H. A. Howe's address is Arvada, Colo. 
— F.C. Jones’s address is 1845 Larkin 
St., San Francisco, Cal. — V. H. May is 
vice-president of the McKenna Lumber 
Co., McKenna, Wash. — Congressman 
A. J. Peters was appointed in August 
second assistant secretary of the Treas- 
ury.— V. S. Thomas is in the legal 
department of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Co. at Wilmington, Del. — R. 
F. Woodward’s address is 4101 Connec- 
ticut Ave., Washington, D.C. — Alvin 
Wortham’s address is 145 E. 61st St. 
New York City. 


1896. 
J. J. Hayes, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

A. M. Merryweather is with the Brown 
Hoisting Machinery Co., 185-208 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago; his residence is at 
Highland Park, Ill.— Charles Brewer 
is associated with C. H. W. Foster and 
R. C. Foster for the management of 
real estate, 50 State St., Boston.— Bruce 
Wyman has opened an office for general 
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practice of law at 50 Congress St., Bos- 
ton. — John Thomas Hart died March 
24, 1914. He was born Oct. 29, 1869, 
son of John P. and Mary (Scanlan) Hart. 
He prepared at the Cambridge Latin 
School. After leaving college he was for 
sometime employed in the legal depart- 
ment of the Boston Elevated Ry. For 
the last few years he has been taking 
charge of property interests. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec., 
69 State St., Boston. 

At the seventh annual meeting of the 
New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs, held at Fall River, Oct. 17, J. D. 
Phillips, reporting for the committee on 
relations to the University, advocated 
the establishment of an ‘‘ Alumni Day,” 
similar to that annually held at Yale. — 
L. Williams has been appointed by Gov. 
Walsh of Mass. a member of the Board 
of Port Directors of Boston; the offices of 
the Board are located at 40 Central St., 
Boston. — H. W. Howe is a member of 
the Creditors’ Reorganization Commit- 
tee of the H. B. Claflin Company, Inc. — 
J. Fyffe, Pay Inspector in the United 
States Navy, is now attached to the 
Charlestown Navy Yard; his residen- 
tial address is 100 Prince St., West New- 
ton. — F, V. Edgell is associated with 
H. M. Haven and Wm. W. Crosby, engi- 
neers and architects, Broad and Central 
Sts., Boston. — H. S. Rowe has changed 
his business address to 26 Dock Sq., Bos- 
ton. — R. Whoriskey wrote the secre- 
tary from Frankfurt, Germany, July 24. 
—R. D. Jenks wrote from Paris, France, 
July 28. — F. G. Shaw is representing 
the International Harvester Co. in 
France; his last address was Houlgate, 
Villa des Rochelles, France. — W. H. 
Vincent’s home address will be, after 
Jan. 1, 471 Washington St., Brookline. 
— Philip Keyes Walcott was killed by 
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an accidental fall from his office window 
in New York on the morning of Oct. 6, 
1914. He was born at Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, on Dec. 11, 1877, his father be- 
ing Charles H., °70, and his mother 
Florence Keyes Walcott. He was pre- 
pared for College at the Concord High 
School. He was the youngest man in his 
Class, being only 15 years and 9 months 
old at the beginning of his Freshman 
year. He graduated cum laude, then 
studied two years at the Law School, 
after which he went to New York where 
he entered the office of Peckham, Warner 
and Strong. Having taken further studies 
at the New York University Law School 
he passed the New York Bar examina- 
tions in June, 1900. About 1904 he asso- 
ciated himself with the firm of Delafield 
and Longfellow, — now Hawkins ('81), 
Delafield and Longfellow, — becoming a 
member of the firm in 1912. He was a 
recognized expert in the law of municipal 
corporations. On Aug. 17, 1911, he mar- 
ried Anne Elizabeth Goedkoop, who sur- 
vives him. Walcott’s professional life 
was wholly centered in New York, but 
his family associations with Concord 
were strong. In 1904 he delivered the 
memorial address on the occasion of the 
269th anniversary of the founding of 
Concord, and he now lies at rest beside 
his parents in Sleepy Hollow. 


1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec., 


Andover. 

William Rhind Donaldson, Jr., son of 
William Rhind and Elizabeth Larned 
(Allen) Donaldson was born in St. Louis, 
Mo., Aug. 16, 1876, and died as a result 
of an accident in St. Louis on Oct. 13, 
1914. He prepared for Harvard at Rugby 
Academy, St. Louis, and entered College 
in 1894 with the Class of 98. He received 
his degree with the Class and thereupon 
entered Washington University (Mo.) 
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from which he received the degree of 
LL.B. in 1901. Up to the time of his 
death he practised law in St. Louis. On 
Monday afternoon Oct. 12, whilecleaning 
his automobile, Donaldson overturned 
a bucket of gasoline thoroughly drench- 
ing his clothes. In walking to his house 
it is supposed that nails in his shoes 
struck a spark on the granolithic walk 
and thereby ignited his soaked clothing. 
He died the following morning. He was a 
member of the Harvard Shooting Club 
(while in College), the Harvard Club of 
New York, the St. Louis Country Club, 
Bellerica Country Club and the Racquet 
Club of St. Louis. — L. L. Gillespie is a 
trustee of the Franklin Trust Co., with 
offices at 166 Montague and 359 Fulton 
Sts., Brooklyn, and 46 Wall St., New 
York City.—E. L. Logan has been made 
judge of the South Boston municipal 
court. — Hugh Bancroft has resigned 
as chairman of the Port of Boston. — 
Dr. A. M. Pappenheimer has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of pathology 
at the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Columbia University. — F. C. Wil- 
son was the Progressive candidate for 
Congress from New Mexico. — The fol- 
lowing men have been appointed to the 
Visiting Committee for 1914-15 by the 
Board of Overseers; Eliot Wadsworth, 
chairman of committees to visit the 
Graduate Schools of Applied Science and 
a member of committee on Administra- 
tion and Accounts; P. V. Bacon, com- 
mittee on German; R. S. Warner, com- 
mittee on Fogg Museum and the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts; L. P. Marvin, com- 
mittee on the Law School and chairman 
of committee to visit the Peabody Mu- 
seum and Division of Anthropology. — 
The home address of E. D. Fullerton 
should be changed to 188 Village Ave., 
Dedham. — Dr. A. M. Pappenheimer is 
asst. professor of pathology at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, N. Y. 
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1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec., 
135 Devonshire St., Boston. 

Dr. J. W. Lane is surgeon in charge of 
the new St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Bright- 
on. — E. H. Sears has been elected a 
director of the Nat. Shawmut Bank, 
Boston, to succeed his father the late F. 
B. Sears. — Dr. C. F. McCaffrey has 
been appointed medical examiner of 
Middlesex district, Mass. — W. J. Mc- 
Gurk has organized the Midland Mirror 
Co., to manufacture mirror plates at 
Evansville, Ind.—E. B. Tewksbury’s ad- 
dress is 434 W.120th St., New York City. 
— W. H. Lynch is no longer in Mexico 
City; he wrote the Secretary on July 18, 
en route to Europe: “I have taken a job 
that will keep me in Europe for some 
time and chiefly on the move, so that 
Windsor [N.Y.] is the only permanent 
address I have. It nearly broke my heart 
not to be present at the reunion but I 
could not get my family out of Mexico 
in time to make it. I’ll bet you had a 
good time and I still have a soreness 
around my heart because I could not see 
all the fellows.” 


1900. 


Artaur DRINKWATER, Sec., 
59 Temple PI., Boston. 

Before this number of the Graduates’ 
Magazine is issued, plans for the reunion 
next June will be well under way. If 
members of the Class throughout the 
country will, when they meet or write to 
each other, talk over the reunion and re- 
port to the Secretary resulting ideas, the 
committees in charge of arrangements 
will be very grateful.— Addresses: W. H. 
Spaulding (home) 625 El Dorado Ave., 
Oakland, Cal., (business) 14SansomeSt., 
San Francisco, Cal.; W. L. Holt (home) 
1205 Market St., (bus.) State Board of 
Health, Jacksonville, Fla.; W. S. Davis 
(home) 1004 7th St., S.E., Minneapolis, 
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Minn.; E. Euston (home) 900 Clay Ave., 
(bus.) 500 Penn Ave., Scranton, Pa.; 
A. M. Tozzer (home) 34 Kirkland St., 
Cambridge; R. R. Whiting (home) Rye, 
N.Y.; W. G. Phippen, 31 Chestnut St., 
Salem; A. S. Clark (home) 5 Cutler Ave., 
Cambridge; R. W. McAllester (home) 
153 Linden St., Everett; J. B. Hawes, 2d, 
29 Gloucester St., Boston; H. S. Seaver 
(home) Merriam St., Lexington; W. E. 
Skillings (home) 48 Wachusett Road, 
Chestnut Hill; G. P. Howe (home) 154 
Beacon St., (bus.) 29 Gloucester St., 
Boston; H. B. Baldwin (home) 207 West 
Newton St., Boston; E. F. Loughlin, 
(bus.) Lapham Bldg., Concord Junce- 
tion; C. Hardon (bus.) 201 Devonshire 
St., Room 420, Boston; E. D. Bond 
(home) 4401 Market St., (bus.) Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. S. 
Oakman (home) University Club, De- 
troit, Mich.; H. S. Howard (home) 1200 
California St., San Francisco, Cal.,(club) 
27 West 44th St., New York City; H. 
Parker (home) 69 W. 9th St., New York 
City; R. H. McNaught (home) Bayside, 
L.L., N.Y.; W. Edmunds (home) 19 Ea- 
ton Court, Wellesley Hills; G. Manierre 
(bus.) Manierre Engineering & Machin- 
ery Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; F. X. Mor- 
rill (bus.) State Normal School, Fitch- 
burg; R. W. Stebbins (bus.) Williams- 
town; W. A. Buxton (home) 400 Lincoln 
St., Worcester; C. J. Anderson (bus.) 
Foreign Dept., Lyon & Healy, Wabash 
Ave. and Adams St., Chicago, Ill.; W. F. 
Porter (bus.) care of William Porter & 
Son, Freeport, Me.; A. Grossman (home) 
5141 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; C. O. 
Swain (home) Sagamore Park, Bronx- 
ville, N.Y.; B. A. G. Fuller (home) 
’Tween Waters, Sherborn, (bus.) 53 
Apley Court, Cambridge; A. Boal (bus.) 
1515 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, IIl.; 
C. M. Bill (bus.) 577 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton; C. S. Forbes (bus.) Boston Herald, 
Boston; C. M. Brown (bus.) 268 Market 
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St., San Francisco, Cal.; H. W. Ballan- 
tine (home) 168 Prospect Ave., (bus.) 
Law School, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis.; H. W. Wallace (bus.) 553 
72d Ave., West Allis, Wis.; F. H. Sted- 
man (bus.) St. John’s Church, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; A. H. Shearer (home) Evans- 
ton, Ill.; R.O. Dalton (home) 14 Centre 
St., Cambridge; A. R. Sargent (home) 
Perkins St., Jamaica Plain, (bus.) 12 
West St., Boston; H. T. van Deusen, 500 
W. 122d St., New York, N.Y.; A. M. 
Holden, San Antonio, Tex.—E. J. 
Sanderson is a vestryman at Christ 
Church, Cambridge. — F. C. Smith, Jr., 
is a member of the law firm of Thayer, 
Smith & Gaskill, Worcester. —R. S. 
Holland is literary manager of the J. B. 
Lippincott Co., publishers, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; he has recently published a new 
book, “‘ Historic Heroes of Chivalry.” — 
F. H. Danker is secretary of the Parsons’ 
Club, Worcester.— W. G. Phippen is vis- 
iting surgeon of the Salem, Mass., Hos- 
pital, and is a member of the American 
College of Surgeons. — R. R. Whiting 
has written a book, “The Judgment of 
Jane,” to be published by Moffat, Yard 
& Co. this fall. — R. J. Davis is acting 
literary editor of the N.Y. Evening Post. 
— F. H. Simonds has recently published 
“The Great War,” Mitchell Kennerly, 
New York City. — A. M. Tozzer is di- 
rector of the International School of 
Archeology, 1913-14, with leave of ab- 
sence from Harvard. — E. Euston is 
vice-president of the Euston Process Co., 
manufacturers of white lead, Scranton, 
Pa.; in the Journal of Industrial Engi- 
neering & Chemistry, March and May 
issues, 1914, he had articles concerning 
the composition of white lead and basic 
lead carbonate. — J. P. White recently 
gave an address before the English 
Teachers Association of Buffalo, N.Y., 
on“ The Theatrical Cultivation of Amer- 
ican Democracy.” — D. Drake has re- 
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cently published ‘‘Problems of Con- 
duct,” Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston.— 
W. P. Eaton has recently published “ Boy 
Scouts in the White Mountains,” W. A. 
Wilde Co., Boston. — C. K. Mischter 
has published a reprint of William - 
Chamberlaine’s “‘Love’s Victory,” with 
introduction and notes. — H. R. Hollis 
is vice-president of the High School, 
Plainfield, N.J. — C. J. Kullmer is sec- 
retary of the Syracuse Harvard Club, Sy- 
racuse, N.Y.; he has recently published 
“The Shift of the Storm Track,” in Vol- 
ume 192 cf Publications of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, and “France: 
A French Composition Book,” Syracuse, 
1914. — R. W. Stone published in June, 
“Useful Minerals of the United States.” 
—R. H. Johnson has been appointed 
professor of geology and is professor of 
oil and gas production in the School of 
Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. In the January 
Journal of Heredity, he published an 
article on ‘‘ Marriage Selection.” In the 
July issue of the American Journal of 
Sociology he had an article, “ Eugenics 
and So-Called Eugenics.” — T. M. Buck- 
land is with the New Brunswick Moving 
Picture Film Exchange, the head office of 
which is in Montreal; business address, 
701 New Birks Bldg., Montreal, P.Q. — 
R. R. Price is director of University Ex- 
tension, Univ. of Minnesota, Minnea- 
polis, Minn. — W. L. Holt has a position 
in the laboratory of the State Board of 
Health, Jacksonville, Fla. — M. Stim- 
son is a member of the California State 
Commission of the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition. — F. L. Jewett 
is a teacher in the Bible chair, connected 
with the Univ. of Tex. — G. O. Clark 
is trustee and visiting surgeon of the 
Medfield, Mass., State Hospital; he is 
consulting surgeon of the Leonard Morse 
Hospital, Natick. — R. B. Bedford is 
president of Railway Materials Export 


Corporation, New York City. — W. H. 
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Spaulding is assistant general counsel 
of the Great Western Power Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. — C. M. Bill is head of 
the designing department of the Irving 
& Casson-A. H. Davenport Co., 577 
Boylston St., Boston. — The editorials 
in the New York Evening Sun on the war, 
which have caused so much favorable 
comment, are by F. H. Simonds. 


1901. 
H. B. Cuark, Sec., 
14 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

R. E. Goodwin and J. O. Procter, Jr., 
with A. A. Ballantine, have formed a 
firm for the practice of law under the 
name of Goodwin, Procter & Ballantine, 
84 State St., Boston. — C. M. Weather- 
wax is engaged in the lumber business; 
address, Aberdeen, Wash. — J. W. Mc- 
Fadon is engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness under the firm name of McFadon 
Logging Co.; address, Provident Bldg., 
Tacoma, Wash.—R. B. Nason is a 
lawyer, with the firm of Cramer & Nason, 
Equitable Bldg., Tacoma, Wash.; he is 
also secretary of the Harvard Club, 
Tacoma. — J. A. L. R. Camprubi’s ad- 
dress is, care of Foreign Department of 
the General Electric Co., 30 Church St., 
New York. — Huntington Adams is in 
Chile with W. R. Grace & Co.; mail sent 
to W. R. Grace & Co., 7 Hanover Sq., 
New York City, with 5 cent stamp, 
marked “To be forwarded”’ will reach 
him. — R.S. Hardy is with A. G. Spald- 
ing, athletic outfitters, 126 Nassau St., 
New York. — A. L. Sweetser has re- 
turned to Boston after several years’ in- 
teresting experiences in Mexico and 
South America in connection with gold 
and silver mining companies; he has con- 
tributed several articles recently on min- 
ing subjects to scientific magazines; ad- 
dress, P.O. Box 27, Boston. — A com- 
mittee of 1901 menare planning to havea 
dinner of the entire Class of 1901 in New 


York early in December. Notice of de- 
finite place and date will be mailed to the 
entire Class.— During last winter Class 
Luncheons were held several times at the 
Harvard Club of Boston and at the 
American House. The feature of each oc- 
casion was a 20-minute talk by a mem- 
ber of the Class on a subject of general 
interest. The average attendance was 
about 50. Some of the subjects and the 
speakers were as follows: The Workof the 
Vocation Bureau of Boston, by Meyer 
Bloomfield; The Making of a News- 
paper, by G. B. Ryan; The Port of Bos- 
ton and the Commonwealth Pier, by H. 
F. Keyes; The Milk and Baby Hygiene 
Association, by G. R. Bedinger. Lunch- 
eons of a similar nature are to be con- 
tinued once a month during this winter. 
— New Addresses: John Angus, 5900 So. 
Park Ave., Chicago, Ill.; G. S. Brainerd, 
59 John St., New York, N.Y.; H. M. 
Brooks, 501 Peyton Block, Spokane, 
Wash.; David E. Brown, 122 No. 18th 
St., East Orange, N.J.; S. H. Bush, State 
Univ. of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.; Mayo 
Cabell, Big Stone Gap, Va.; P. G. Dar- 
ling, Wilmington, Del.; S. G. Davenport, 
Framingham; John B. Davis, 211 S. 12th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Richard Dexter, 
602 Rose Bldg., Cleveland, O.; Robert 
Edwards, 46 Washington Sq., New York, 
N.Y.; Robert Goodenow, careof Sawyer, 
Noble & Co., 172 Lake St., Elmira, N.Y.; 
F. W. Hitchings, 31 Windermere St., 
Cleveland, O.; W. F. Howes, 55 W. 44th 
St., New York, N.Y.; W. R. Humphreys, 
Ann Harbor, Mich.; William T. Jones, 
908 Empire Life Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Stanton Whitney, 55 Wall St., New York, 
N.Y.; R. I. Wilby, 404 W. Armstrong 
Ave., Peoria, Ill.; James D. Kent, Jr., 
St. Paul’s School, Garden City, N.Y.; 
M. J. Kling, Troy, N.Y.; John 8S. Law- 
rence, 89 Franklin St., Boston; W. H. 
Reynolds, Spring City, Tenn.; Emil Ru- 
benstein, Erie Co., Bank Bldg., Buffalo, 
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N.Y.; Lewis B. Reed, 419 People’s Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill.; Henry N. Sanborn, 
Room 400, care of Public Library Com- 
mission, State House, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
H. H. Sargent, 737 Osceola Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn.; Franck Shute, 424 Emerson 
St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Harry C. Smith, 
721 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y.;C.M. 
Stearns, care of Harvard Club, New York, 
N.Y.; Walter B. Swift, 110 Bay State 
Road, Boston; Arthur L. Sweetser, 110 
Orchard St., West Somerville; G. H. 
Tower, 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y.; 
Thomas Travis, 179 Watchung Ave., 
Montclair, N.J.; R. C. Wells, U.S. 
Geological Survey, Washington, D.C.; 
W. F. Williams, 27 William St., New 
York, N.Y.; G. W. Mead, 411 Spring- 
field Ave., Cranford, N.J., or, care of 
Anchor Post Iron Wks., Garwood, N.J. 


1902. 
B. WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

H. C..Chubb has dissolved his part- 
nership with Walter Coulson, ’89, and is 
now practising law on his own account 
at 425 Bay State Bldg., Lawrence. — 
D. C. Kendall is in charge of opening up 
a coal mine at Port Hawkesby, Cape 
Breton; his home address is still 12 Wy- 
man St., West Medford. — André Cham- 
pollion has enlisted in the French army. 
— J. C. Grew is First Secretary of the 
American Embassy in Berlin. — Dr. 
R. I. Lee has been appointed a professor 
at Harvard, where he will have charge 
of the general health of the students; his 
office is 4 Weld Hall, Cambridge. — Hol- 
stead Lindsley will have his headquar- 
ters in Boston for this winter. — R. D. 
Pruyn is in the bond department of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., in New York. 


1903. 


Rocer Ernst, Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 


The Class held at the Boston Harvard 
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Club on Oct. 5, its usual monthly Round 
Table Dinner, after which there was a 
Smoker. The plans for forming a Boston 
Association of the Class, which were first 
considered last spring, were perfected, 
and S. H. Wolcott was chosen chair- 
man and C. S. Penhallow, Jr., treasurer, 
and it was decided that annual dues of 
$1 should be charged to defray the neces- 
sary expenses of the association. All 
members of the Class residing in Boston 
or its vicinity are included, and those 
who were not present on Oct. 5 are re- 
quested to send the membership fee of $1 
to C. S. Penhallow, Jr., Sears Bldg., Bos- 
ton. Edward Bowditch, Jr., who has 
recently returned from the Philippine 
Islands where he has held a responsible 
position in the administration, gave a 
most interesting talk about the affairs 
in the Islands. The Boston Association 
will hold the Round Table Dinners regu- 
larly on the first Monday of each month 
at the Harvard Club, and any members 
of the Class from out of town who hap- 
pen to be in Boston at the time of any 
dinner will be most cordially welcome. 
On Nov. 8, the second dinner of the year 
was held at the Harvard Club. Langdon 
Warner gave a vivid description of some 
of his experiences while on an archeo- 
logical expedition in China last year, in- 
terspersing many amusing anecdotes of 
Chinese and Mongolian life. — William 
Gifford Nickerson died at his home at 
Dedham, Mass., Oct. 7, 1914, after a 
prolonged illness which proved to be due 
to cancer with other complications. He 
was born at Dedham on July 15, 1879, 
the son of Albert Winslow and Amelia 
Lindsay Nickerson. He prepared for 
College at St. Paul’s School, Concord, 
N.H., and later at Hopkinson’s School, 
Boston, entering College with our Class 
in the fall of 1899, staying in the Class, 
however, only two years. His powerful 
physique made him a conspicuous and 
effective player on his school and College 
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football teams, though injuries inter- 
fered with his playing toward the 
end. In the fall of 1901 he started for 
a year’s trip around the world, spend- 
ing considerable time in Japan and 
India. After arriving home, he worked 
at the Old Colony Trust Co. for three 
years and then went into the real 
estate business for a year. During the 
Russo-Japanese war, he spent two 
monthsin Russia. The greater part of the 
following year was taken up by business 
in connection with his father’s estate. Ia 
July, 1906, the banking and broking firm 
of Hamlin, Nickerson & Co., of which he 
was the junior partner, was formed and 
had offices in Boston. Six years later the 
firm changed to W. G. Nickerson & Co., 
he being the senior partner. Nickerson 
continued to travel extensively even af- 
ter entering the banking business, taking 
two trips to California and to Cuba, and 
in 1911 going abroad via the Mediterra- 
nean and traveling in Italy, Greece, and 
Turkey and then through Central Eu- 
rope. In September, 1906, he married 
at Minehead, England, Beatrice F. 
Blake, of Boston. He had two sons, 
William Gifford, Jr., and Henry Green- 
ough Nickerson. Familiarly known by 
his classmates as “ Billy Nick,” he was a 
well-known figure at all the Class reun- 
ions, and by his never-failing good cheer 
and his undoubted ability to amuse won 
a warm place for himself in the hearts 
of his classmates. His ruggedness of 
character and directness of speech ap- 
pealed to every one who was thrown with 
him. — Philip Davis, who is head of the 
Civic Service House, Boston, has re- 
cently been admitted as a member of the 
Mass. Bar. — Dr. Richard Derby has 
offered his services as surgeon at one of 
the military hospitals in Paris, France, 
and is now there. — E. C. Froehlich is 
associated with the firm of Smith, Beck- 
with & Ohlinger in the practice of law at 
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51 Produce Exchange Bldg., Toledo, O. 
— G. H. Russell, 46 Westland Ave., Bos- 
ton, is in the employ of the Regal Motor 
Car Co., 218 Eliot St. — C. W. Stork has 
been appointed asst. professor of Eng- 
lish at the Univ. of Pennsylvania. — C. 
H. Walker is associated in the practice of 
law with the firm of Ropes, Gray, Boyden 
& Perkins, 60 State St., Boston. — B.C. 
Wright is engaged in apple growing at 
North Yakima, Wash. 


1904. 
R. S. Wattace, Sec., 
419 S. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. M. Sumner resigned from the Ma- 
rine Corps on Jan. 1, and is now farming 
at Comorn, King George Co., Va. —Two 
movements of P. H. Allen’s Symphony 
in D-minor were played by the orchestra 
of the New England Conservatory of 
Music on April 22. This symphony re- 
ceived the Paderewski prize in 1910. — 
J. M. Richards has become associated 
with S. M. Green Co., engineers and 
architects, Springfield. — F. M. Hall is 
practising law in New York City, officesat 
27 William St.— J. W. J. Marion is 
practising medicine at 412 E. Freemason 
St., Norfolk, Va.—A. A. Ballan- 
tine has become a member of the firm 
of Goodwin & Procter, 84 State St., 
Boston. — E. A. Taft, has opened an 
office for the general practice of law at 
the Merchants Bank Bldg., 30 State St., 
Boston. — R. C. Griffin is in charge of 
the analytical laboratory of A. D. Little, 
Inc., chemists, engineers, and managers, 
93 Broad St., Boston. — R. M. Hull is 
treasurer of the Bankers’ Lease Co., 85 
Devonshire St., Boston. — Nathan Pere- 
les, Jr., has formed a copartnership for 
the practice of law with A. L. Strouse, 
C.S. Carterand D. W. Sullivan, underthe 
firm name of Pereles, Strouse, Carter & 
Sullivan, with offices at 315-325 Pereles 
Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. — Ex-Congress- 
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man W. F. Murray is postmaster of Bos- 
ton. — G. C. Dolley is running a hospi- 
tal in a mining camp for the Bethlehem 
Chile Iron Mines Co., Minas Tofo, La 
Higuera, Coquimbo, Chile; he claims to 
have the cleanest and best equipped 
hospital on the west coast. —Louis Mar- 
golin on June 19, 1914, left the forest 
ranger’s station at Dinkey Creek, in the 
Sierra Forest, about 50 miles east of 
Fresno, in California, to go to another 
camp 12 miles southeast. He has not 
been heard of since; the woods have been 
searched with a fine tooth comb and no 
expense was spared by the U.S. Forest 
Service in the endeavor to find him. The 
Forest Service now feels that he was 
drowned in crossing one of the creeks. — 
Dr. J. P. Hoguet is one of the volunteer 
surgeons at one of the military hospitals 
in Paris, with Dr. Richard Derby, ’03. 


1905. 
S. N. Hincgtey, Sec., 
25 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 

H. C. J. Roelvink writes the Secre- 
tary about conditions in Holland during 
the war as follows: “‘ None of us is sure 
about Holland not getting into it at last. 
Life is in many ways quite different, but 
these dark days bring people together. 
It is all so strange — too queer to realize. 
And so near, and so real.”’ His address 
is now, Ruysdaelstraat 66; Amsterdam, 
Holland. — F. T. Colby has been in Eu- 
rope since the middle of August, and 
been as close to the fighting as has been 
possible. After the first visit of Zeppelins 
to Antwerp, he visited that city and 
made a personal investigation of the 
damage done. He reported that the 
great excavations caused by these explo- 
sions were very much more serious than 
the damage done by bombs thrown from 
aeroplanes at Paris. For the past month 
he has been living at Paris and working 
for the American Ambulance Hospital es- 
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tablished there. His duties have led him 
to the trains bringing in the wounded, 
where he has picked out the men for his 
hospital. He writes the Secretary that 
most of the cases are of men who have 
been wounded over six days without 
proper medical care. In almost every in- 
stance the wounds have become infected 
and clothing has stuck to the body from 
clotted blood and pus. The odor coming 
from these poor wretches, often with an 
arm, jaw, or leg shot away, is almost as 
bad as that from the dead. 
reach the wounded more speedily, Colby 
is trying to build up a motor ambulance 
service to run as near as possible to the 
fighting line, and bring the men direct to 
Paris. A motor ambulance costs slightly 
under $1000, and there is no limit to the 
number that could be effectively used. 
The Secretary feels that he cannot too 
highly endorse the work that Colby is 
doing, and suggests that any strong man 
who has a desire for service or adventure 
could not better spend his time than to 
raise $1000, and then proceed to Paris 
to present this sum to pay for an ambu- 
lance, and personally assist Colby in his 
work. The Secretary will be glad to give 
any further information to men desiring 
to hear about this work. — Through 
errors for which the Secretary was not 
responsible the deaths were reported in 
the last Magazine of J. A. Scott and 
Henry Stephens, both of whom are an- 
nounced as being in good health. — Ep. 


In order to 


1906. 
Nicnoutas Ke ey, Sec., 
52 William St., New York, N.Y. 

R. W. Belcher, who was formerly sec- 
retary of the New York Civil Service 
Reform Association, and of the National 
Civil Service Reform League, is now sec- 
retary of the New York City Civil Serv- 
ice Commission; address, Municipal 
Building, New York, N.Y. — H. A. Bel- 
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lows is editor of the Bellman, Minnea- 
polis, Minn. —O. D. Filley, who is a 
metallurgical engineer, has returned from 
South Africa, where he has been connect- 
ed with the gold mines for several years; 
address, care of John S. Ames, 412 Bea- 
con St., Boston. — R. L. Hale, whose 
address is 537 W. 121st St., New York, 
N.Y., is doing graduate work at Colum- 
bia University. — Julian Hinckley is the 
author of a novel, “E,” published by 
John Lane & Co.; his address is Law- 
rence, L.I., N.Y. — J. A. McCreery is 
practising medicine; residence, 1024 
Park Ave., New York, N.Y. — Joseph 
Mattison is office manager of the bond 
house of White, Weld & Co., 14 Wall 
St., New York, N.Y.; residence, Glen 
Ridge, N.J. — D. P. Myers’s office ad- 
dress is 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston; 
home address, 56 Frost St., Cambridge. 
—H. A. Osgood, who is with the Wa- 
bash R.R. Co., St. Louis, took part in the 
preparation of the case of the railroads 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in connection with the petition 
for an advance in rates, which was suc- 
cessful as to the territory served by the 
Wabash R.R. Co. —S. D. Preston has 
left the law office of Carter, Ledyard & 
Milburn, and is now practising by him- 
self at 2 Rector St., New York, N.Y. — 
H. R. Shurtleff is practising architecture 
in the office of Guy Lowell, 225 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. — J. H. Spinden 
has returned from a several months’ 
archeological expedition in the south- 
western States and Central America; his 
address is in care of American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, N.Y. — R. 
Withington, who spent last year study- 
ing in Europe, is instructor in English 
in the Univ. of Indiana, Valparaiso, Ind. 
— H. E. Winlock, who has for several 
years been connected with the Metropol- 
itan Museum’s archeological expedition 
in Egypt, has returned and is living at 
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Lawrence, L.I., N.Y.—A. L. Risley 
is with Cooley & Marvin Co., public 
accountants, 711 Tremont Bldg., Bos- 
ton. — Erving Wheelock Vidaud, born 
June 10, 1885, at Brooklyn, N.Y., died at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., Sept. 30, 1914. 


1907. 
Joun Reynoxps, Sec., 
2 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

E. D. Biggers has written a new novel 
called “ Love Insurance.” His play Seven 
Keys to Baldpate is now being produced 
in London. — L. Miles’s address is the 
Broadlands, Kansas City, Mo. — R. S. 
Townsend’s address is 4 Circuit Road, 
Chestnut Hill. — W. Lilly is practising 
law at 141 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 
and is a member of the firm of Lyon & 
Lilly. —R. V. Cram is instructor of 
Greek at Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
— J. W. Eldridge’s address is 381 South 
Broadway, Yonkers, N.Y.—F. M. 
Gunther was secretary to the American 
Delegation of the International Confer- 
ence on Spitzbergen, at Christiania, Nor- 
way. — W. G. Oakman, Jr., has joined 
the English Army and is now in France 
with the Allies. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
85 E. 56th St., New York, N.Y. 

The Class has shown its vitality by a 
speedy recovery from the joyful, but ar- 
duous Sexennial, so skilfully planned and 
ably executed by the Boston Committee. 
Local reunions will mark the interval up 
to the Decennial in 1918. Smokers and 
dinners are being planned in New York, 
Boston, and Chicago, and an effort is 
being made to induce men in other cities 
to get together for Class smokers, at 
least informally. — While motoring in 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., the steering-gear of 
Kenneth Carpenter’s car failed to work, 
and the car crashed into a roadside 
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maple tree destroying both the tree and 
the machine. Carpenter was carried to a 
near-by hospital, where his survival of 
the operation which followed was hardly 
expected. His vitality and splendid cour- 
age prevailed, however, and he is ex- 
pected to be on his feet once more before 
Christmas. — The Burt brothers, who 
forsook the practice of law in New York 
to raise olives in Palermo, Cal., are re- 
ported to have cleared expenses in the 
first year of their new venture, despite 
active competition on the part of experi- 
enced ranchers. Their location is not far 
from San Francisco, to which city their 
output is shipped. They have a good 
tennis court on the ranch, and are find- 
ing considerable pleasure in matching 
their well-known tennis proficiency 
against the rising “meteors” of the West. 
— Paul Woodman, now fully recovered 
in health, and after surviving an ardu- 
ous apprenticeship in the Bowers Rub- 
ber Works, Pittsburg, Cal., recently 
passed through New York, en route to 
South America to look over the rubber- 
goods field for his firm. He will return 
in February, 1915, in time to take charge 
of their exhibit at the San Francisco 
Fair. — Wheelock Bigelow has left the 
optical company with which he was con- 
nected in Newark, N.J.; address, care 
of Harvard Club, New York. — L. P. 
Dodge is a member of the firm of Ed- 
gerly and Crocker, 111 Devonshire St., 
Boston. — P. E. Dutcher’s home address 
is 325 Farwell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. — 
H. M. Gilmore is superintendent of 
schools, Webster Groves, Mo. — W. J. 
Mack, formerly with Kraus, Alschuler 
and Holden, and R. T. Mack, formerly 
with Mayer, Meyer, Austrian and Platt, 
have formed a law partnership under 
the firm name of Mack and Mack, at 
2055 Continental and Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Chicago. — K. deW. Schwen- 
dener’s home address is 2158 W. 29th 
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St., Los Angeles, Cal. — F. E. Staeb- 
ner has moved to Canton, where he is 
working for the Lamson Electric Co., 
82 Highland St. 


1909. 
A. G. Case, Sec., 
208 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 

S. S. Ford has been made vice-presi- 
dent of the Great Falls Nat. Bank, Great 
Falls, Mont. — N. S. Simpkins, Jr., is 
now associated with H. R. Dalton, Jr., 
in the insurance business at 1007 Ex- 
change Bldg., Boston. —S. Hoar has 
been admitted to partnership in the law 
firm of McLellan, Carney and Brickley; 
his business address is 141 Milk St., 
Boston. — J. Cronin is practising law in 
Buffalo; address, 109-A Erie County 
Savings Bank Bldg. — W. G. Wendell 
has gone into the real estate business, 
and is associated with Bradley & Tyson, 
trustees and real estate brokers, at 60 
State St., Boston. —C. M. Rogerson has 
left the law office of Fish, Richardson, 
Herrick & Neave, and is opening an 
office of his own at 716 Exchange Bldg., 
Boston. — W. F. Doake’s address is 
378 Lincoln St., Marlboro. — T. Briggs 
is secretary and treasurer of the C. S. 
Fould Briggs Co., mfrs. of macaroni; 
address, 230 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O.— 
J. P. Thomas is with Wait & Copeland, 
architects, at 46 Cornhill, Boston; his 
home address is still Hingham. — J. M. 
Lyons is with the Mamoset Mills, 60 
South St., Boston.—R. H. Sibley is with 
the Tenexine Co.; address, 161 Summer 
St., Boston. ‘ 


1910. 
C. C. Lrrtte, Sec., 
Cottage St., Brookline. 

The Class expects to hold its 5th an- 
nual dinner at the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton early in January; notices will be sent 
in advance to all members of the Class 
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and prompt replies are requested. If 
you don’t get a notice it means that you 
have failed to notify the Secretary of a 
change in your address. — G. P. Gard- 
ner, Jr., has resigned as Secretary to the 
Corporation and is devoting his time to 
banking at 40 State St., Boston.— L. M. 
Little was delegate from the Newbury- 
port Harvard Club to the meeting of the 
New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs at Fall River. — K. L. Lindsey 
is engaged in the manufacture of cart- 
ridge belts, and finds business far from 
dull. — G. G. Browne is assisting in the 
development of the Harvard Football 
team. — R. F. Hoyt, L. Watson, E. K. 
Merrihew and C. C. Little had charge 
of the fall work of the 1918 track team at 
Cambridge. — R. W. Hall is with Roberts, 
Roberts and Cushman, lawyers, Boston. 
—E. E. Hunt and J. S. Reed are war 
correspondents. The former has not been 
heard from, the latter has, and at last 
accounts was incarcerated at Paris. — 
R. E. Andrews is with the Buttrick Pub- 
lishing Co., New York City. —G. L. 
Burr has been obliged to go to Saranac 
for his health. —S. Robinson is in Boston 
for a short time, having come from his 
plantation near Honolulu. — F. M. de 
Selding is at Wolf Summit, West Va., 
hunting oil wells. — J. P. Rice is with 
White, Weld & Co., Boston. —C. L. 
Lanigan is a salesman for the Emerson 
Mfg. Co., at Lawrence. — P. H. Leavitt 
has recently been filling in at the Mass. 
General Hospital in a most responsible 
and creditable position. — M. P. Prince is 
on the staff of the Newburyport Herald. 
— F. J. O’Brien is teaching and coaching 
football at the Boston Latin School. — 
W. M. Shipman is teaching in the Hunt- 
ington School, Boston. — A. C. James 
is a field agent for the Business Research 
Bureau of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. — T. K. Ware has 
entered into partnership with his father, 
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under the firm name of Ware & Ware, 
lawyers, Fitchburg. — G.S. West is with 
Tucker, Anthony Co., bankers & brokers, 
53 State St., Boston. 


1911. 
J. A. SwEETsER, Sec., 
37 Warren St., Brookline. 
Oliver Chadwick is with Stone & Web- 
ster, Boston. — W. D. Sohier is in the 
law offices of Gaston, Snow and Salton- 
stall, Shawmut Bank Bldg., Boston. — 
Franklin King and R. F. Hooper are 
both in the law offices of Tyler, Cor- 
neau and Eames, Ames Bldg., Boston. 
— C. W. Putnam is in the law offices of 
Storey, Thorndike, Palmer & Dodge, 53 
State St., Boston. — C. E. Dunlap, is in 
the Berwind, White Coal Mining Co., 
1 Broadway, New York City. — L. H. 
Paul Chapin is in the law offices of Miller, 
King, Lane and Trafford, 80 Broadway, 
New York City. — Lothrop Withington 
is in the law offices of Whipple, Sears 
and Ogden, 837 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
— J. H. Clement is with the cotton 
brokerage house of Dorr & Post, 53 
State St., Boston. — G. H. Clarke, Jr., 
has left the railroad business and has 
taken upfarming at his home in Coopers- 
town, N.Y. — DeCoursey Fales is with 
the law firm of Carter, Ledyard and 
Milburn, New York City. — E. R. Dick 
is with the mills of the New England 
Cotton Yarn Co., New Bedford. — Fred- 
eric Cunningham, Jr., is studying at the 
Columbia Law School, New York City; 
address, 188 E. 40th St. — Campbell 
Bosson’s address is 33 Concord Ave., 
Cambridge. — F. H. Stone, Jr., is at 
41 Charles Field St., Providence, R.I.,— 
W. P. Dillingham’s address is 720 E. 
13th St., Indianapolis, Ind. — Edward 
L. Baker is with the Macey, Cobb, 
Dohme Co., Inc., commercial furniture 
dealers, 343 Broadway, New York City. 
— Henry Forster is with the real estate 
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office of Harris & Vaughn, 569 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. — Rev. William 
McClelland is assistant to Rev. C. P. 
Pierce, St. Matthew’sChurch, 18th St. & 
Girard Ave., Phila., Pa. — Lewis Gold- 
berg has formed a law partnership with 
N. A. Heller, 18 Tremont St., Room 
903, Boston. 
1912. 

R. B. Wiceiesworts, Sec., 

9 Hampden Hall, Cambridge. 

A. M. Bierstadt is instructor in Eng- 
lish at Lafayette College; address, 409 
Clinton Terrace, Easton, Pa. —H. R. 
Bowser is instructor in economics at 
Brown University, and is living at 175 
Thayer St., Providence, R.I.— H. L. 
Groves, who was married in August, is 
living in Hiawatha, Kan. — $.S. Hanks 
has been given a year’s leave of absence 
from the Department of State in Wash- 
ington, and plans to spend the time in 
study at Cambridge. — J. Heard, Jr., 
and S. Mixter have both just returned 
from Alaska after being ice-bound in the 
Arctic Ocean for over 11 months. Heard’s 
plans are as yet undecided. Mixter will 
be with Esterbrook & Co., brokers, 
State St., Boston. — J. P. Kennedy re- 
cently married and is living at 83 Beals 
St., Brookline.— F. H. Leslie is with the 
Submarine Signal Co., 88 Broad St., 
Boston. — H. W. Mathews is with the 
Atlantic Co., Cambridge; his present ad- 
dress is 1407 Commonwealth Ave., All- 
ston. — S. B. Morison, who was married 
on July 25, is living at 1212 South 51st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. — O. D. Pfaelzer 
is with Styles & Cash, printers, 185 W. 
14th St., New York; his new residence 
address is 160 Lincoln St., Montclair, 
N.J. — W. B. Prescott is with A. H. 
Chase & Co., cotton brokers, 141 Milk 
St., Boston. — A. B. See is with the New 
England Cement Stone Co., 74 Broad St., 
Boston; he is living at 53 Dunster St., 
Cambridge. — J. L. Stebbins is in the 
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law office of Powers, Folsom and Powers. 
209 Washington St., Boston; he is living 
in Ware Hall, Cambridge. — L. S. Wall- 
ing is studying at the Harvard Law 
School. 
1913. 
Watter Torts, Jr., Sec., 
92 Lincoln St., Boston. 

The Crass Basy, a girl, Lee, was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. H. P. McKean, Jr., 
April 9, 1914. — A. H. Tomes is with 
H. W. Peabody & Co., importers, 17 
State St., New York, N.Y.—F. H. 
Palmer is with the Clinton Wire Cloth 
Co., Clinton; present address, Lancaster. 
— F. W. Copeland is with the Sullivan 
Machinery Co., Claremont, N.H. — A. 
A. J. Camprubi is with the Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Co., Claremont, N.H. — A. M. 
Goodale is with Brown, Sharpe & Co., 
Providence, R.I. — F. N. Eisemann has 
returned from London and is with Eise- 
mann Bros., 200 Summer St., Boston.— 
Thomas Coggeshall has returned from a 
year of travel abroad as a Sheldon Fel- 
low, and is now a master in German 
and Classics at Middlesex School. — 
Shepley Nichols is with E. A. Shaw & 
Co., cotton brokers, Post Office Sq., 
Boston. — George Norton Phillips of 
Middletown Springs, Vt., died at the 
Stillman Infirmary, October 18, after an 
illness of two weeks. He was born in 
Middletown Springs, Vt., Sept. 10, 1885. 
He prepared for Harvard at Hotchkiss 
School where he held a position of prom- 
inence due to his sincerity and athletic 
ability. During his five years at school 
he held many positions of responsibility, 
being president of his Class and captain 
of the track team in his Senior year. He 
entered Harvard in the fall of 1909. There 
were few men in his college generation 
whose interests were so varied. Phillips 
devoted little time to athletics, although 
he won his numerals in track in his 
Freshman year and was a member of the 
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second baseball team in his Junior year. 
He gave much attention to his duties as 
a member of many committees. He was 
vice-president of, and closely identified 
with, the Student Council, editor of the 
Register, director of the Codéperative 
Society, chairman of the Junior Enter- 
tainment Committee, first president 
of the Press Club, and member of the 
Phillips Brooks House Cabinet. Elected 
to the Crimson at the close of his Sopho- 
more year, he was chosen managing edi- 
tor the following spring, and became pres- 
ident in the fall. It was in this capacity 
that his work showed to best advantage. 
He was a member of the Speaker’s Club, 
Memorial Society, Hotchkiss Club, Pro- 
gressive Club, Institute of 1770, D.K.E., 
Hasty Pudding, Signet, Phoenix and Fox 
Club. —In the August Engineering Mag- 
azine, H. D. Minick has an article on 
“Francis Bacon — Efficiency Engineer.” 


1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
Chestnut Hill. 

The Secretary urges all his classmates 
to keep him informed of their changes of 
address, occupations, and all other mat- 
ters of interest pertaining to each indi- 
vidual. Notices of marriage, with full 
names, place and date should be sent 
promptly. 

Addresses and Occupations. The fol- 
lowing is a list of the Class, with such in- 
formation ashas been received up to date. 
After each name follows the address, and 
then the proposed occupation. Where 
no occupation is given, the person has 
made no statement. The Stateis omitted 
after places in Massachusetts and after 
New York City. — Frederic E. Abbe, 
875 Rock St., Fall River; business, — 
C. B. Abbot, Harvard, engineering. — 
John R. Abbot, 56 Central St., Andover; 
architecture. — Joseph I. Abbott, 35 
Grosvenor Park, Lynn; business. — Ed- 
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ward R. Adams, 247 W. Berrien St., 
Galesburg, Ill.; Law School student. — 
Schuyler Adams, 22 Lenox St., West 
Newton. — Charles C. Adsit, Jr., 1322 
Ritchie PIL. Chicago, IIl., clerk in R.R. 
office. — Paul Ainsworth, 531 Washing- 
ton St., Brookline; ““Old Masters.” — 
Ronald H. Allen, 172 So. Third St., Ful- 
ton, N.Y.; law. — Stratford B. Allen, 1 
Langdon Sq., Cambridge; mining engi- 
neering. — William L. Allen, Jr., 30 
Kingsbury Rd., Chestnut Hill; unde- 
cided. — Douglas P. Allison, Pardee Sq., 
Hazleton, Pa.; powder business; care of 
Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
— Ralph H. Anderson, 74 Broad St., 
Lynn; consular service.— Henry R. 
Amory, Walpole, N.H.; Law School. — 
Joseph J. Armstrong, 889 Hague Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn.; real estate. — H. H. 
Arayan, 46 Cabot St., Boston; studying 
in Harvard.— George L. Aspinwall, 
Chestnut Hill; uncertain. — Paul F. 
Avery, 40 Glen Road, Winchester; sales- 
man. — James Avelrod, 16 Georgia St., 
Roxbury; surveying. — Walter M. Bach, 
416 S. Arch St., Fremont, O.; unsettled. 
— Dickran K. Babigan, 86 Third St., 
Lowell. —S. M. Bagdayan, Aintap, 
Turkey; civil engineer. — Samuel L. M. 
Barlow, 10 Lexington Ave., New York 
City; music. — William H. Barnes, 5017 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago, IIl.; lumber. — 
Samuel Barran, Jr., 126 Shawmut St., 
Chelsea; shoe manufacture. — William 
A. Barran, Jr., 90 High St., Newbury- 
port; business. — W. Lawrence Beckett, 
107 Hobart Rd., Newton Centre; con- 
struction work. — Harold B. Beebe, 14 
Chestnut St., Malden; American Woolen 
Co. — Arthur W. Bell, 1 Dabney PI., 
Roxbury; teaching. — Morgan Belmont, 
43 Exchange Pl., New York City; busi- 
ness. — Thomas E. Benner, 17 Rockland 
St., Swampscott; journalism. — Walter 
J. Berkowitz, 3707 Charlotte St., Kansas 
City, Mo.; envelope manfr. — Francis B. 
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Berry, 13 Cushing St., Providence, R.L.; 
Medical School. — Charles P. Berryhill, 
St. Paul, Minn.; with Northern Pacific 
Ry. — William A. Berridge, 2 Pond St., 
E. Lynn; engineering. — Griscom Bettle, 
Haverford, Pa. — Reginald L. Billin, 
306 W. 82d St., New York City; ship- 
ping. — Harold W. Birch, 56 Fairmont 
St., Belmont; manufacturing. — H. C. 
Bird, 29 Monmouth St., E. Boston. — 
Floyd H. Blackman, 33 Agassiz St., 
Cambridge; wholesale paper.— Ralph L. 
Blaikie, 72 Terrace Rd., Medford. — 
Emmons Blaine, 101 E. Erie St., Chicago, 
Ill.; undecided. — Charles B. Blanchard, 
432 Washington St., Brookline; business. 
— Addison L. Bliss, 490 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston; steel business. — Arthur 
M. Bosl, Ronceverte, W. Va.; lawyer. — 
Robert S. Boyd, 17 Marsh St., Dedham; 
undecided. — Timothy D. Bool, 2 Carver 
St., Cambridge; business. — Lauren N. 
Borst, 62 Church St., Amsterdam, N.Y. 
— Alvah R. Boynton, 130 Oxford St., 
Cambridge; bands. — William G. Brack- 
ett, Jr.,57 Bellevue St., Newton; business. 
— James A. Bradley, 86 Arlington Ave., 
Charlestown; chemist. — William M. 
Breed, 952 Beacon St., Newton Centre; 
wholesale lumber. — S. I. Billen, Jr., 
Fort Hill St., Hingham; engineering. — 
Virgil C. Brink, 640 Hitchcock Ct., 
Scranton, Pa.; law. — Thomas G. Bren- 
nan, 423 State St., Flushing, L.I., N.Y.; 
transportation. — William I. Brennan, 
50 Main St., Randolph; shoe manufac- 
ture. — Edward W. Brewer, Jr., 320 
Lamartine St., Jamaica Plain; diplo- 
matic service. — Henry A. Brickley, 10 
Mystic St., Charlestown, teaching. — 
W. E. Bright, Jr., Waltham. — John C. 
Brinsmade, Jr., The Gunnery, Washing- 
ton, Conn.; medicine or biological work. 
— Nathan H. Brodsky, 9 Monmouth St., 
Newark, N.J.; lawyer. — William C. 
Brown, Jr., 12 Barker Ave., Hartford, 
Conn.; law. — William J. Brown, 257 
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Beacon St., Somerville; student. — John 
P. Brown, 48 Elm St., Montclair, N.J.; 
law. — Joseph F. Brown, 79 Carlton St., 
Brookline. — Percival F. Brundage, 778 
Carroll St., Brooklyn, N.Y.; business. — 
J. A. Bryan, 137 First St., Hinsdale, IIL; 
broker. — Warren Bulkeley, 25 Hale St., 
Beverly; employed by United Shoe 
Mfg. Co. — Fred C. Bryant, 9 Powell 
Ave., Newport, R.I.; engineering. — 
Charles B. Bryant, 94 Tappan St., Brook- 
line; band salesman. — Howard Butler 
Bryant, 11 Madison St., Somerville; law. 
— George C. Buell, 37-39 Exchange St., 
Rochester, N.Y.; wholesale grocer. — 
David B. Buffum, Wainscott, L.I., N.Y.; 
business. — Jesse L. Bullock, 12 Merrill 
St., Cambridge; industrial. — Alger T. 
Bunten, 188 Upland Rd., Cambridge; 
manufacturing. — Homer D. Burch, 
care of Farley-Loetsche Mfg. Co., Du- 
buque, Ia.; business. — Frank V. Bur- 
tan, Jr., 23 E. 56th St., New York City; 
dry goods. — George E. Byers, North 
Andover; manufacturing. —John K. 
Cahill, 14 Newbern St., Jamaica Plain; 
undecided. — Walter F. Cahir, 10 Cleve- 
land St., Cambridge; undecided. — Fran- 
cis J. Callanan, 109 Warren St., Rox- 
bury; business. — Frank H. Canaday, 
1220 W. Thornburg St., New Castle, 
Ind.; advertising. — Arthur G. Carey, 50 
FayerweatherSt., Cambridge; undecided. 
—G. M.Carnochan, Jr., New City, Rock- 
land Co., New York City; unknown. — 
William M. Carson, Jr., 149 E. 37th St., 
New York City. — Emmett K. Carver, 
7 Kirkland Rd., Cambridge; chemistry. 
— Lloyd G. del Castillo, 324 Franklin 
St., Cambridge; musician. — Alfred D. 
Chandler, Jr., 411 Washington St., 
Brookline; Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia. — Fu-yiin Chang, Yung- 
Lai Hsing, Tung Ma Road, Chefoo, 
China; law. — L. S. Chanler, Jr., 32 
Liberty St., New York City. — William 
H. Chatfield, 1939 Madison Rd., Cin- 
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cinnati, O.; paper manufacture. — Paul 
D. Childs, New England Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo.; architecture. — Chester L. 
Churchill, 72 Wendell St., Cambridge; 
architecture. — John J. Cisco, Jr., 101 
W. 85th St., New York City; banking. 
— Frederic S. Clark, Jr., North Billerica; 
business. — Julian B. Clark, Burlington, 
Vt.— Sydney P. Clark, 2 Moreland Ave., 
Chestnut Hill, Pa.; banking. — Walter 
B. Clark, 44 Dana St., Cambridge; teach- 
ing. — Arthur H. Clifford, Newcastle, 
Me.; teaching. — Leslie Clyde, 415 
Putnam Ave., Cambridge; engineering. 
—E. S. Cohen, 115 Mt. Auburn St., 
Cambridge; chemist.— Murray S. Co- 
hen, 12 Moreland St., Roxbury. — Her- 
bert A. Cohen, 216 Andrews St., Ro- 
chester, N.Y.; business. — M. W. Cole, 
72 Seaver St., Roxbury; civil engineer.— 
Edward D. Coleman, 56 Walker St., 
New York City. — E. P. Coleman, Jr., 
Como, Miss.; planter. —Jacob Coles, care 
of W. H. McElwain Co., Boston; shoe 
business. — E. B. Collins, Collins Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash.; architecture. — W. Ogil- 
vie Comstock, Jr., 54 Dudley St., Brook- 
line; rodman with Brookline Eng’g Dept. 
— James B. Conant, Duxbury; research 
chemist. — C. A. Connor, 776 E. 4th 
St., So. Boston; forestry. — Frank L. 
Converse, 27 South St., Boston; leather. 
— Alden S. Cook, 30 Main St., Pea- 
body; chemist.— Norman S. Cooke, 
Atlantic; manufacturing. — William H. 
Coolidge, Blynman Farm, Manchester; 
business. — Russell M. Coryell, Read- 
field, Me.; journalism.— Charles H. 
Cromlie, 31 Weybosset St., care of Cur- 
ran & Burton, Providence, R.I.; archi- 
tecture. — Frederic P. Culbert, 301 
William St., East Orange, N.J.; U.S. 
Navy. — Donald E. Currier, Cherry St., 
Wenham; surgeon. — Charles P. Curtis, 
Jr., 224 Beacon St., Boston; lawyer. — 
Charles W. Curtis, Jr., Warren Ave., 
Marlboro. — Edward D. Curtis, Ham- 
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mond St., Chestnut Hill; business, — 
Reginald A. Cutting, 461 Mt. Auburn 
St., Cambridge; ministry. — Gordon 
Curtis, Wellesley Hills; with Stone & 
Webster, Boston. — Louis Curtis. Jr., 
464 Beacon St., Boston; banking. — Win- 
throp B. Cutting, Lexington; designer 
of furniture. — Nelson Curtis, Jr., Ja- 
maica Plain; business. — Duncan Dana, 
1 Fifth Ave., New York City; electri- 
cal engineering. — George P. Davis, 96 
Washington Ave., Waltham; law. — 
James E. Davis, 31 Maple St., Spring- 
field; lawyer. — Robert T. Davis, 50 Mt. 
Vernon St., Somerville; business. — Mor- 
gan G. Day, 265 State St., Springfield, 
cotton mfg. — Francis M. H. Dazey, 
2400 Spring St., Quincy, IIl.; undecided. 
— George P. DeVeau, 59 East 53d St., 
New York City; cotton. — A. L. Deutsch- 
man, 120 Dartmouth St., Boston; unde- 
cided. — Herbert E. Devereaux, 4027 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago, IIl.; law. — John 
C. Devereux, 5 Kent St., Utica, N.Y.; 
cotton broker. — Wm. R. Dewey, Jr., 
232 Franklin St., Newton; business. — 
Walter H. Distler, 3793 East St., North 
Side, Pittsburg, Pa.; teaching. — Eugene 
Dodd, Chestnut Hill; architecture. — 
Randolph B. Dodge, Wenham; teaching. 
— Robert G. Vort, 82 Court St., Keene, 
N.H.; business. — A. Donald Douglas, 
5079 Waterman Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
teaching. — Arthur H. Doyle, 29 Berke- 
ley St., Somerville; undecided. — Arno 
T. Drew, 97 St. James Ave., Boston; 
business. — Edgar A. Duncker, 138 
Hendrix St., Brooklyn, N.Y.; secretary. 
— Arthur L. Dunham, Irvington-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.; business. — Ernest B. 
Dustan, Concord; business. — Putnam 
Eaton, 19 Elm St., Woburn; business. — 
B. Allison Edwards, Marion; private 
banking house. — Monroe Eisner, Red 
Bank, N.J.; clothing mfg. — George 
R. Elliot, 421 Huron Ave., Cambridge. 
— John M. Elliot, 124 Beacon St., Bos- 
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ton; medical student. — Stuart E. Elli- 
ott, 1520 20th St., Washington, D.C.; 
business school. — Watson C. Emmet, 
39 E. 72d St., New York City; student. 
— George S. Ettenheim, 563 Lake Drive, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; law. — John F. Evans, 
28 Stoughton Hall, Cambridge, or 178 
Vreeland Ave., Paterson, N.J. — John 
H. Fales, 16 Monmouth St., Somerville; 
chemist. — Winthrop Faulkner, 194 
West St., Keene, N.H.; So. American ag- 
riculture. — Wallace O. Fenn, 5 Divin- 
ity Ave., Cambridge; uncertain. — Gar- 
diner H. Fiske, Weston; undecided. — 
Joseph F. Flanagan, Jr.,71 Walnut Park, 
Newton. — Winthrop M. Foster, 10 
Cabot St., Winchester; wholesale lum- 
ber. — Louis F. Fowler, 423 Cambridge 
St., Allston Sta., Boston; corporation. — 
William L. Fox, Logan P.O., Phila., Pa.; 
business. — Vinton Freedley, Pomfret, 
Conn.; law. — Talbot QO. Freeman, Med- 
field. — Maurice Friedberg, 1135 E. 
Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md.; depart- 
ment store. — Horace W. Frost, 8 Tudor 
St., Chelsea; business. — Ernest L. Fuller, 
$7 Auburn St., Malden; engineering. — 
William T. Gardiner, 1324 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge; Law School. — E. Stanley 
Gary, Jr.,722 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md., cotton mfg. —G. G. Geraghty, 
426 Surf St., Chicago, IIll.; manufac- 
turing. — James Parsons Gifford, 432 
Temple St., New Haven, Conn.; law or 
journalism. — Walter Henry Gilday, 410 
Belmont St., Brockton; uncertain. — 
Henry B. Goodfriend, 305 W. 100th St., 
New York City; teaching or business. — 
Harold N. Goodspeed, $7 Rush St., 
Somerville; leather. — Louis J. Gordon, 
9 Brinsley St., Dorchester; insurance. — 
A. J. de Gozzaldi, 96 Brattle St., Cam- 
bridge. — Gordon P. Grainger, 7 Fosket 
St., West Somerville; law. — Francis C. 
Grant, 2202 St. James Pl., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; medicine. — Gordon Grant, 211 
Bay State Rd., Boston; bank clerk. — 
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James Gregg, Greensburg, Westmore- 
land Co., Pa.; lawyer.— Harold C. 
Greene, 1019 St. Paul St., Baltimore, 
Md.; journalism. — Frederick F. Green- 
man, 2d, Harvard Law School, Cam- 
bridge; law. — Wilson E. Griffiths, Jr., 
Nicholson & Pitlock Sts., Pittsburg, Pa.; 
lawyer. — Robert S. Grinnell, 36 E. 50th 
St., New York City; undecided. — Roger 
Griswold, 25 Craigie St., Cambridge; 
business. — Robert Grosvenor, Newport, 
R.I.; medical student. — Elbridge C. 
Grover, 31 Mellen St., Cambridge; edu- 
cational work. — P. C. Gumby, Sher- 
man, Tex.; physician. — Everett L. 
Hackes, 45 Cedar St., New York City; 
business administration. — Edward K. 
Hadden, 7 E. 76th St., New York City. 
— Edward K. Hale, Winchester; busi- 
ness. — Henry M. J. Halligan, 900 E. 
Fourth St., So. Boston; teaching. — 
H. Dudley Hale, 124 E. 39th St., New 
York City. — Russell W. Halbock, 
Speonk, L.I., N.Y.; business. — John L. 
Handy, Barnstable; rubber broker. — 
Frederick D. Hansen, 474 Kenilworth 
Pl., Milwaukee, Wis.; business. — Don- 
ald R. Hanson, 21 Pearl St., Melrose 
Highlands; accounting. — Lawrence J. 
Harding, 279 Hammond St., Chestnut 
Hill; salesman. — Leslie K. Harlow, 17 
Crocker St., Somerville; civil engineer. 
— Harold E. Harlow, 8 Sargent St., Han- 
over, N. H.; student at Dartmouth. — 
Arthur S. Harris, 4 Hillside Ave., Win- 
chester; lawyer. — Louis H. Harris 24 
Cleveland St., Melrose; uncertain. — 
Frederick B. Harvey, Catonsville, Balti- 
more, Md.— Jonathan H. Harwood, 
Harwood Ave., Littleton; business. — 
Gordon Harrower, 98 William St., Wor- 
cester.— Edward R. Hastings, Jr., Hinck- 
ley Rd., Milton. — ArthurS. Hatch, A.B., 
79 Benton Rd., Somerville; Tech. student. 
—Willard C. Hatch, Warsaw, N.Y.; gov- 
ernment service or journalism. — Alan 


M. Hay, 6 Lowell Rd., Concord; unde- 
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cided. — Lawrence Hawley, Berlin, Wis.; 
undecided. — Andrew K. Henry, 205 
Babcock St., Brookline; business. — 
Samuel Herson, 85 Waumbeck St., Rox- 
bury; lawyer. — Frank T. Hertell, 1033 
Mass. Ave., Cambridge; bond salesman. 
— Everit A. Hester, New York City; stu- 
dent at Harvard. — William N. Hewitt, 
West Medway; music.— Gerhard C. 
Heym, 1702 La Salle Ave., Chicago, Il. 
— Charles C. Hill, 306 Vinton St., Mel- 
rose Highlands; entomology. — William 
A. Hill, 410 Lexington St., Waltham; law. 
— Henry R. Hilliard, 204 So. Homewood 
Ave., Pittsburg, Pa.; bond salesman. — 
Harvey R. Hitchcock, Jr., Pukoo, Molo- 
kai, H.I. student; thenlaw or business. — 
James H. Hodges, 11 Wentworth St., 
Dorchester; chemist. — John K. Hodges, 
39 E. 49th St., New York City; theatri- 
cal business. — George W. F. Hoehn, 
care of Sleeper, Boynton & Kendall, 
Waco, Tex.; banking. — Reginald H. 
Holbrook, forestry. —EdwardO. Holmes, 
Jr., 31 Greystone Rd., Malden; chemical 
engineering. — Donald T. Hood, 77 
Warren St., Brookline. — William H. 
Hoogs, Jr., Honolulu, H.I.; insurance. — 
Steven T.;Hopkins, 355 Newtonville Ave., 
Newtonville. — Herbert A. Horgan, 79 
Shirley Ave., Revere; lawyer. — Regi- 
nald E. Horne, Portsmouth, N.H.; un- 
decided. — Luther D. Howard, care of S. 
S. Pierce Co., Boston; grocer. — James A. 
Howe, 536 Pleasant St., Belmont; cot- 
ton mfg. — John P. Hughes, 466 Pleas- 
ant St., Winthrop; law.—John R. 
Hunneman, Abbott Rd., Wellesley Hills; 
engineering. — G. Evans Hubbard, 1823 
N. Logan Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.; diplo- 
matic service. — Frederick K. W. Hunt- 
er, 7 Elm St., Brookline; business. — 
William C. R. Hurley, 20 Chelsea St., 
East Boston; physician. — S. B. Hyde, 
187 Park St., West Roxbury; chemical 
engineer. — F. T. Ingraham, 133 Grove 
St., Wellesley; student then engineer. 


— Alexander S. Jackson, 81 Englewood 
Ave., Englewood, N.J.; teaching. — El- 
mer M. Johnson, Needham; mining engi- 
neer.— Roy L. Janes, Charleston, W. 
Va.; commercial chemistry. — Lucius L. 
Jordan, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga., 
“Please forward”’; teaching. —Hugh W. 
Josephs, Newport, R.I.; chemical re- 
search. — Clay Judson, Cambridge, care 
of Harvard University; law. — Paul D. 
Karsten, 804 South 3d St., Champaign, 
Ill.; law. — Robert N. Kastor, 14 West 
70th St., New York City; cutlery mfg. 
and importer. — Joseph F. Kelley, 19 
Pleasant St., Stoughton; undecided. — 
Russell H. Kettell, 10 Eliot Rd., Lex- 
ington; architecture.— Morton C. King, 
care of J. P. Stevens & Co., 25 Thomas 
St., New York City; woolen commission 
business. — Frederick §S. Kingsbury, 
Needham; landscape architecture. — W. 
A. Kingsbury, Jr., Washington St., Hol- 
liston. — Vincent DeW. Kline, Youngs- 
town, O., R.F.D., No. 3; ministry. — 
Arthur A. Knoll, 28 Stoughton Hall, 
Cambridge; undecided.— Paul A. Kober, 
Mt. Hope Boulevard, Hastings-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y.; chemist. — Theodore W. 
Koch, 683 Portland Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; 
land colonization in Texas. — Louis D. 
Kornfield, 427 78th St., Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
journalism. — Henry D. Krall, 9 Wales 
St., Dorchester; law or business. — 
Joseph M. Kuder, 156 So. 4th St., care 
of Lehighton, Carbon Co., Pa.; medicine. 
— Raymond B. Ladoo, 7 Oak Ave., Leo- 
minster; mining engineer; office work. 
— Thomas Lamb, Mattapan. — Hobart 
A. Lawton, President’s Hill, Quincy; law. 
— James H. Leighton, Tunkhannock, 
Pa., “Please forward’’; law or teaching. 
— Richard C. Leland, Bradford Court, 
Newton Centre; business. — Ellis L. 
Levenson, 287 Washington Ave., Chelsea; 
law. — Isadore Levin, 588 Brush St., De- 
troit, Mich ; law.— David W. Lewis, 430 
Cumberland St., Brooklyn, N.Y.; busi- 
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ness. — Albert L. Lincoln, Jr., 61 Wal- 
nut FIl., Brookline; business. — James 
R. Lincoln, Wareham; medicine. — Ed- 
ward Lipkin, 817 Broadway, Everett; 
teaching. — Fitz Long, Mechanicsburg, 
O.; flour milling and electric lighting. — 
David Levy, 437 Adams Ave., Scranton, 
Pa.; undecided. — Bonne C. Look, 10th 
and Blake Sts., Denver, Col. — J. Luther 
Lowden, 117 Upham St., Melrose.— 
John H. Lord, Plymouth. — James H. 
Lowell, Chestnut Hill; law. — James Lu- 
chini,6 North St., Milford; civil engineer- 
ing. — Enor E. Lundin, 89 Glendale Rd., 
Quincy. — D. F. J. Lynch, 87 Wendell 
St., Cambridge; chemist. — Joseph B. 
Lynch, 1491 Cambridge St., Cambridge. 
— William R. Lough, Edmeston, N.Y.; 
business. — John H. MacLeod, Jr., 
$75 Harvard St., Cambridge; business 
(Stone & Webster). — William N. Mc- 
Gowan, Keokuk, Ia.; engineering. — 
Wilson E. Mackay, Dudley Rd., Milton; 
law. — Michell N. Maloof, importer of 
lace work. — Paul M. Mazur, 178 Towns- 
end St., Roxbury; problems of manage- 
ment. — Howard C. McDuffie, 81 Sum- 
mer St., Lawrence; business. — Hunter 
McGuire, 152 W. 58th St., New York 
City; undecided. — D. Brooke McKin- 
non, 79 Prince St., Jamaica Plain; teach- 
ing. — Kenneth McIntosh, 346 Broad- 
way, New York City; law. — Rustin Mc- 
Intosh, 346 Broadway, New York City; 
law. — Ericsson F. McLaughlin, care 
of Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston; educational dept., Little, Brown 
& Co. — Walter L. McLean, 59 Dracut 
St., Ashmont; teacher or engineer. — 
Ray H. Magwood, 63 Vinson St., Dor- 
chester Center; business. — James C. 
Manry, care of W. F. Manry, Atlanta, 
Ga.; ministry. — Edward H. Marrett, 
20 Avon Hill St., Cambridge; undecided. 
—C. F. Maxwell, care of First Nat. 
Bank, Boston; business. — Louis H. 
Meade, 108 Smith St., Perth Amboy, 
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N.J.; law. — Clive B. Meredith, Caze- 
novia, N.Y.— Richard S. Meriam, 6 
North St., Salem; teaching. — Carroll F. 
Merriam, 60 Concord St., Framingham; 
mechanical engineering. — Haughton P. 
Metcalf, 132 Bowen St., Providence, R.I.; 
woolen goods manufacturer. — John A. 
Milholland, 2 Holyoke Pl., Cambridge; 
business. — J. Bernard Miller, care of 
Bank of Nova Scotia, St. John, N.B., 
Can.; lumber.— Lindley H. Miller, 
Tuxedo Park, N.Y.; undecided. — Wells 
B. Miller, 25 High St., Brattleboro, Vt.; 
business. — Lewis H. Mills, 171 North 
20th St., Portland, Ore.; lumber. — 
James B. Moloney, 807 Broadway, So. 
Boston; doctor. — Ernest Moncriff, 242 
Summer St., Buffalo, N.Y.; chemist. 
—James L. Moore, Emans, Lehigh 
Co., Pa.; law. — John B. Moore, Con- 
cord; teaching, writing. — Lawrence B. 
Moore, 24 Rural Ave., Medford; unde- 
cided. — James Spencer Morgan, Jr., 
231 Madison Ave., New York City; 
banking. — Nelson Morris, care of Mor- 
ris & Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
Ill.; packer and banker. — Harold G. 
Morse, Leman Grove, San Diego Co., 
Cal.; farming, later engineering.— Fran- 
cis P. Motley, 97 Beacon St., Boston; 
with Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 
—W.L. Myers, Sidney, N.Y.; soda ferti- 
lizer. — Levin A. Natelson, 911 So. 6th 
St., Terre Haute, Ind.; wholesale mer- 
chant. — Gerald D. Nelson, 5 East 86th 
St., New York City. — Ralph A. New- 
man, 252 South St., Pittsfield; law. — 
Niehong Ng, 46 Bonham Strand, E., 
Hong Kong, China; government service. 
— Clarence J. North, 50 E. 73d St., New 
York City; study abroad. — Robert N. 
Nye, 62 Thayer Hall; medicine. — Byer- 
ly Newton, 42 Church St., Montclair, 
N.J.; teaching. — Leland H. Niles, 81 
Minaville St., Amsterdam, N.Y.; archi- 
tect. — Stephen C. Noland, 836 West 
Sixth St., Anderson, Ind.; mechanical en- 
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gineer. — Francis J. O’Brien, 10 May- 
fair St., Roxbury; undecided. — Henry 
C. O’Brien, 10 Howland St., Cambridge; 
sales engineer. — Oscar R. O’Gorman, 
17 Hartford St., Dorchester; student, St. 
John’s Seminary, Brighton. — Arthur 
H. Onthank, 260 Mass. Ave., Arlington; 
business. — Robert P. Osborn, 35 Oliver 
St., Watertown; business. — Samuel S. 
Otis, 644 Oak St., Winnetka, IIl.; archi- 
tect; law. — William D. Owens, Lynn; 
uncertain. — Kenneth Parker, 546 Main 
St., Woburn; undecided. — Hutcheson 
Page, White River Junction, Vt. — 
Robert E. Parry, 77 Rice St., Cam- 
bridge; salesman. — Schuyler L. Par- 
sons, Jr., Islip, LI, N.Y.; law. — 
James R. O. Perkins, care of Perkins 
Glue Co., Lansdale, Pa.; undecided. 
— William A. Perrins, Jr., Jamaica 
Plain; commercial career. — Irving 
Pichel, 1141 Wightman St., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; the theater. — Wm. A. Peckham, 
13 Bull St., Newport, R.I.; law. — 
Lawrence D. Pedrick, 232 Essex St., 
Salem; advertising. — Paul G. Pennoyer, 
9 Linden St., Cambridge; international 
law. — Albert F. Pickernell, Lydecker 
St., Englewood, N.J.; manufacturing. — 
Harold E. Pierce, 119 Chancery St., 
New Bedford; business. — Parkman D. 
Pierce, 350 Beacon St., Boston; grocery. 
— Earle C. Pitman, 260 Lafayette St., 
Salem; chemical engineer. — Theodore 
B. Pitman, 121 Carlton St., Brookline. 
— Henry C. Place, 48 Mt. Vernon St., 
Cambridge; law. — George E. Plaisted, 
Jr., 28 Wyoming Ave., Malden; art in- 
struction.— George F. Plimpton, 80 Oak- 
land Pl., Buffalo, N.Y.; business. — 
Charles W. Plummer, Box 28, Sharon; 
insurance. — Ava W. Poole, 386 Com- 
mon St., Belmont; piano mfg. — Pit- 
man B. Potter, 702 Broadway, Long 
Branch, N.J.; teaching. — Edward D. 
T. Pousland, 18 Chestnut St., Salem. — 
Howard H. Powel, 22 Kay St., New- 
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port, R.I.; with Cranston Worsted Mills. 
— Thomas Pollock, 339 Saratoga St., 
East Boston; law. — Ralph A. Powers, 
287 Kent St., Brookline; with Trust Co. 
—Harden de V. Pratt, 306 W. Gray St., 
Elmira, N.Y.; architect. — Joseph K. 
Priest, “44 E. Pearl St., Nashua, N.H.; 
law. — Merritt S. Pritchard, 85 Chest- 
nut St., Oswego, Tioga County, N.Y. — 
Earl B. Putnam, Jr., 1926 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; bonds. — William E. 
Quinby, 5645 Darlington Rd., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; business. — John A. Rahl, 8 Locust 
Ave., Garwood, N.J.; ministry. — Paul 
K. Randall, Irvington-on-Hudson, N.Y.; 
business. — Robert Keys Randall, 32 
Trembett St., Dorchester; patent law. — 
Alfred E. Raia, 272 Broadway, Provi- 
dence, R.I.; student. — Alfred C. Red- 
field, Concord; teaching. — Eugene E. 
Reece, 50 Wendell St., Cambridge; chem- 
ist. — Kelsey G. Reed, 591 Mass. Ave., 
Lexington; bleachery dye wks. — Ken- 
neth Reynolds, 174 Inwood Ave., Upper 
Montclair, N.J.; advertising. — Quentin 
Reynolds, 60 Plymouth St., Montclair, 
N.J. — William G. Rice, Jr., 185 Wash- 
ington Ave., Albany, N.Y.; law. — Wil- 
liam W. Rice, 8 Cedar St., Worcester; 
undecided. — George N. Richard, 46 
E. 72d St., New York City. — Morris 
Richardson, Omaha, Neb.; business. — 
Harry H. Ripley, Jr., 82 Beltran St., 
Malden; banking. — James H. Ripley, 
Hempstead, L.I., N.Y. ; engineering. — 
Sidney D. Ripley, Union Club, 5th Ave. 
and 51st St., New York City; real estate. 
— Edward A. Roberts, 19 Magazine St., 
Cambridge; electrical engineer. — Paul 
B. Roberts, 31 State St., Rooms 501-03, 
Boston; law. — Gordon Robertson, 83 
Lovett St., Beverly; mining engineer. — 
Edgar S. Robinson, 1620 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, IIl.; engineering. — Levi C. 
Robinson, 1112 Walnut St., Spokane, 
Wash.; teaching. — Charles M. Rogers, 
Jr., 73 Frost St., Cambridge; business.— 
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Thomas S. Rockwell, Wabash, Ind.; 
journalism. — J. Clifford Roll, Station 
L., R.F.D. 8, Box 100, Cincinnati, O.; 
education. — Eli C. Romberg, 48 Fran- 
ces St., Brookline; art. — Nicholas 
Roosevelt, Oyster Bay, L.I., N.Y.; unde- 
cided. — Francis Gray Ross, 8 High St., 
Ipswich; engineering. — Emmett Rus- 
sell, 47 Wendell St., Cambridge; lawyer. 
— Richard M. Russell, 1 Plimpton St., 
Cambridge; lawyer. — James D. Ryan, 
27 Coolidge Rd., Allston; teacher. — Wil- 
liam S. Sagar, 6 Stevens St., Methuen; 
business. — Herbert J. Solomon, 1 East 
82d St., New York City. — Leverett 
Saltonstall, Chestnut Hill; law.— Arthur 
H. Sanborn, 183 Central St., Winter Hill, 
Somerville; teaching or agriculture. — 
David M. Satz, 73A 138th Ave., Newark, 
N.J.; law.—Fitzwilliam Sargent, 232 
Church St., Ardmore, Pa. — Thorndike 
Saville, 53 Beacon St., North Hartford, 
Conn.; civil engineer. — Olin G. Saxon, 
law or business. — Edwin R. Sahiller, 
2011 Second Ave., Spokane, Wash.; un- 
decided. — Paul W. Scribner, State Hos- 
pital, Worcester; undecided. — Walter 
C. Schumb, 16 North Munroe Terrace, 
Dorchester; chemist.—Selig H. Schwartz, 
108 Spruce St., Newark, N.J.; law. — 
Richard W. Searle, 280 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston; politics. — Albert V. Sel- 
des, 3808 Cambridge St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; novelist. — Louis Shapiro, 92 
White St., East Boston; poultry. — 
William E. Shea, 1400 Montello Ave., 
N.E., Washington, D.C. — Spencer O. 
Shatter, Greenwich, Savannah, Ga.; 
naval stores. — Stuart M. Shotwell, 400 
The Rookery, Chicago, IIl.; bonds. — 
William J. Sidis, Sidis Institute, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; undecided. — Norman J. 
Silberling, Cleveland, O.; teaching. — 
Webster G. Simon, 457 Considine Ave., 
Cincinnati, O.; teaching. — Henry T. 
Simon, care of Harvard Club, New York 
City; business. ~ Sidney L. Simonds, 
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37 Somerset St., Belmont. — Albert A. 
Shapiro, 58 Aborn St., Peabody; teach- 
ing. — Jean Sisson, 26 Princeton St., 
East Boston; law. — William P. Slater, 
Lenox; farming. — Max Slutzki, 48 
Munroe St., Roxbury; chemist. — Paul 
H. Smart, 11 Dunckler St., Newton 
Highlands. — Arthur C. Smith, 76 
Brook Hill Rd., Milton; journalism. — 
Clinton H. Smith, Allegany, N.Y.; mer- 
cantile. — Willard Smith, 34 Elm St., 
Worcester. — L. Ellsworth Snow, 59 
Lowell Ave., Newtonville; wholesale 
shoe. — Kenneth W. Snyder, 316 Ameri- 
can Bank Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; busi- 
ness. — Alvin F. Sortwell, Manchester; 
bank clerk. — Charles G. Squibb, 148 
Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y.; busi- 
ness. — Edward S. Sullivan, 7 N. State 
St., Concord, N.H.; medicine. — Philip 
H. Stafford, Ballardvale; accounting. — 
Harold E. Staples, 66 High St., Brattle- 
boro, Vt.; law. — Edward B. Starbuck, 
Juniper Plaza, Santa Barbara, Cal.; law- 
yer. — Philip C. Stow, Kenilworth, IIl., 
Cook Co. — B. E. Stewart, Dayville, 
Ore.; stock-raising. — Richard W. Stev- 
enson, Jr., Hewlett, L.I., N.Y.; lawyer. 
— Harold St. John, 32 S. 21st St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; botany. — John S. Stifel, 
John Hopkins Medical School, Balti- 
more, Md.; medicine. — Robert S. P. 
Storey, 222 Beacon St., Boston; mfr. — 
Frank H. Storms, 604 S. First St., Evans- 
ville, Ill.; mercantile. — L. C. Stowell, 
65 S. Main St., Orange; undecided. — 
Louis Strahlmann, 4th and D. Sts., San 
Diego, Cal.; medicine. — Edward Street- 
er, 1125 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y.; 
builders’ supply. — Alanson H. Sturgis, 
1131 N. Cascade Ave., Colorado Springs, 
Col.; architecture. — Herbert W. Sug- 
den, 27 Ware St., Cambridge; diplomatic 
service. — Carleton B. Swift, 48 Cool- 
idge St., Brookline; business. — Clar- 
ence B. Swift, 760 Jefferson Ave., East 
Detroit, Mich.; business. — Aldrich 
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Taylor, 238 Grant Ave., Newton Centre. 
— Joseph D. Taylor, Cambridge, O.; 
law. — Alvin Shalheimer, The Marl- 
borough, Baltimore, Md.; probably busi- 
ness. — John W. Thurlow, 69 High St., 
Newburyport; with Stone & Webster, 
Boston. — Donald E. Thomson, 22 Mon- 
ument Ave., Swampscott; undecided. — 
Carl G. Tideman, Waconia, Minn.; teach- 
ing.—Philip W. Thayer, 35 Wilbraham 
Ave., Springfield; law. — C. von Tobel, 
Lewiston, Mont.; lawyer. — Charles F. 
Toppan, 54 Highland St., Cambridge. — 
John S. Tomajan, 62 Uxbridge St., 
Worcester; law. — Franklin H. Trum- 
bull, 5 Summer St., Salem; farming. — 
William Tugman, 6416 Glade Ave., Mt. 
Washington, Cincinnati, O.; reporter. — 
W.S. Tupper, Springfield, Me.; lumber. 
— Edmund S. Turning, Jr., 89 Leonard 
St., New York City; dry goods. — Wil- 
liam R. Tyler, 4610 Racine Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; probably business. — Lewis K. 
Urquhart, 84 Moulton St., Lynn. — 
Martin E. Van Buren, 106 Market St., 
Amsterdam, N.Y.; accountant. — R. 
Vicario, 85 Arthur Ave., Providence, 
R.I.; business. — Lee Wade, 2d, West 
Chatham. — Peter J. Waldstein, 21 
Temple St., Boston; chemist. — Alfred 
Walter, care of R. K. Walter, 929 St. 
Paul St., Baltimore, Md.; stock-broker. 
— Joseph F. Walsh, Naugatuck, Conn.; 
teaching. — William V. Warren, Lincoln. 
— Philip J. Warshawsky, 105 Ridge- 
wood Ave., Newark, N.J.; wholesale 
grocery. — A. Gordon Webster, Jr., 446 
James St., Syracuse, N.Y.; dept. of en- 
gineering of Syracuse. — Sinclair Weeks, 
97 Valentine St., West Newton; bank- 
ing or bonds. — Samuel D. Weissbuch, 
536 E. 11th St., New York City; unde- 
cided. — John Wentworth, 1240 Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill.; undecided. — 
Roscoe L. West, Millis; teaching. — 
Charles H. Weston, Haverford, Pa.; law. 
— E. M. Wheelwright, Dedham; cotton 
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mfg. — Donald White, 266 Albion St., 
Wakefield; undecided. — Reginald Whit- 
man, 480 Park Ave., New York City; 
business. — Edward H. Whitney, 143 
Longwood Ave., Brookline; undecided. 
— Howard Wilbur, 86 Prospect St., 
Fall River; teaching. —G. L. Wilcox, 
447 Cherry St., Fall River. — Stanley 
F. Withe, 41 Longmeadow St., Spring- 
field; lawyer. — William A. Willetts, 
Skaneateles, N.Y.; manufacturer. — 
Charles A. Williams, Jr., 35 Walnut Pl., 
Brookline; agriculture. — Osgood Wil- 
liams, 43 Randolph Ave., Milton; busi- 
ness.— William L. Williams, 15 Com- 
mon St., Dedham; with Stone & Web- 
ster, Boston. — Charles H. Wilmerding, 
Jr., Flushing, L.I., N.Y.; undecided. — 
Howard R. Wiles, 58 Commonwealth 
Ave., Marlboro; law. — Robert G. Wil- 
son, Jr., 44 Kenwood St., Dorchester; 
law or literature. — Dana J. P. Wingate, 
Winchester. — Graham T. Winslow, 174 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston; manufac- 
turing. — John D. Winslow, 18 Chestnut 
St., Boston. — Allen P. Winsor, 109 
Green St., Fairhaven; medicine. — Ed- 
ward H. Wiswall, 165 Grove St., Welles- 
ley; medicine. — Isaac Witkin, 829 No. 
7th St., Philadelphia, Pa.; business. — 
John G. Walcott, 57 Walker St., Cam- 
bridge; teaching. — Walter E. Wolff, 
914 Beech St., St. Paul, Minn.; civil en- 
gineer. — James H. Woodward, Circuit 
Rd., New Rochelle, N.Y.; house corres- 
pondent. — Leonard M. Wright, Mason 
& Hamlin Co., Boston; piano mfg. — 
Leavitt O. Wright, 144 Hancock St., 
Auburndale; missionary work. — Innis 
Young, Locust Grove, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.; lawyer. — Harvey W. Zehner, 203 
Paris St., South Bend, Ind.; law. — Zun 
Tsoon J. Zee, care of Chinese Y.M.C.A., 
Shanghai, China; Y.M.C.A. work or 
ministry. 

General Class News.—B. A. Ed- 
wards is with Hayden, Stone & Co.,, 
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bankers, Boston. — J. A. Milholland is 
in the Wharton School of Business, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. — E. S. Sullivan is in the 
Harvard Medical School.—F. H. 
Trumbull is farming near Hartford, 
Conn. — W. A. Barron, Jr., is with 
Winslow Bros. & Smith, at Norwood. — 
C. G. Squibb is with Winslow & Co., 248 
Summer St., Boston. — Parkman Pierce 
is with the S. S. Pierce Co., Boston. — 
S. T. Hopkins is in the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. — A. L. Lincoln, Jr., is with 
Hobbs & Taft, wool merchants, Boston. 
—R. S. Gunnell, Everett Herter, 
John M. Elliot, W. Van Warren, Roy 
Hilliard and W. Cleary are back in col- 
lege to get their degrees. — D. Hood is 
with the Hood Rubber Co., Boston. — 
C. A. Williams, Jr., is studying chemis- 
try preparatory to going to the Medical 
School. — F. C. Grant is studying chem- 
istry in the Penn. Medical School, Phila- 
delphia. — R. T. P. Storer, W. L. Wil- 
liams, and Graham Winslow are with 
Stone & Webster, Boston.—S. P. 
Clark is with E. W. Clark & Co., bank- 
ers, Philadelphia. — Logan Fox is work- 
ing in Norwood. — G. M. Carnochan, 
Jr., is probably going to work in the 
New York Archaeological Museum. — 
F. Berry is again back at the Harvard 
Medical School. — G. Buttle, M. Bel- 
mont, and H. C. Morgan are shooting in 
Alaska. — F. Motley is with the Boston 
Safe Deposit Co. — A. T. Bliss is in the 
steel business in Pittsburg, Pa. — T. B. 
Pitman is in the Harvard Business 
School. — D. Hale is back in college. — 
E. K. Carver is studying chemistry in 
the Harvard Graduate School. — G. E. 
Byers is working in a mill in Lawrence. 
— E. Blaine, John Wentworth and Ed- 
gar S. Robinson are in the Institute of 
Technology. — N. Roosevelt is going 
to Bordeaux, France, as a secretary to 
the American special envoy in that city; 
to do this he gave up being an assistant 
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in History at Harvard. — W. G. Rice, 
Jr., K. McIntosh, H. R. Hitchcock, W. 
C. Brown, Jr., H. R. Amory, J. H. Low- 
ell, W. T. Gardiner, C. P. Curtis, Jr., 
and L. Saltonstall are in the Harvard 
Law School. — E. Dodd is in the Archi- 
tectural School at Harvard.—R. L. 
Blaikie may work in So. Carolina. — A. 
W. Poole is with the Poole Piano Co., 
Cambridge. — W. G. Brackett, Jr., is 
with Bemis Bros. Bag Co., 40 Central 
St., Boston. — J. L. Bullock is with the 
Amer. Chemical Co., Philadelphia; he is 
living for the present at 1013 W. Lehigh 
Ave. — F. H. Canaday is business and 
advertising manager of the Amer. Jour- 
nal of Public Health, 755 Boylston St., 
Boston. — A. A. Knoll is with the West- 
ern Electric Co., Hawthorne Station, 
Chicago.—R. C. Leland is at the Stark 
Mills, Manchester, N.H. — E. H. Mar- 
rett is with Kimball, McKinney & Co., 
Boston. — W. E. Quimby is in the ac- 
counting dept. of the Bell Telephone Co., 
Philadelphia; present address, 1421 Arch 
St.— W. N. MacGowan is with the 
Rock Plaster Mfg. Co., 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. — P. H. Stafford is with 
J. J. Grover’s Sons, shoe mfrs., Lynn. 
— L. C. Stowell is in the city sales divi- 
sion of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.,Bos- 
ton. — D. J. P. Wingate is with Federal 
Coal & Coke Co., 82 Devonshire St., 
Boston. — Paul Pennoyer and R. G. 
Wilson are at the Harvard Law School. 
—O. G. Saxon is at the Harvard Law 
School; he is also coaching the Roxbury 
Latin football team. — E. B. Starbuck 
and W. M. Foster are at the Harvard 
Law School. — J. D. Ryan is in the 
Education Dept., and H. Brickley is in 
the French Dept. of Harvard Graduate 
School. — Duncan Dana is in the elec- 
trical dept. of the Inst. of Technology.— 
W. F. Cahir and Manning won Knights 
of Columbus scholarships in the Catho- 
lic University of Washington. — C. A. 
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Connor is working for the Boston Ele- 
vated Ry. — W. L. McLean and H. M. 
J. Halligan are studying at the Boston 
Normal School; Halligan is also coach- 
ing East Boston High School football 
team. — C. F. Maxwell is reported to be 
at the front in the great European war. 
— Everett L. Hackes is in Harvard Bus- 
iness School. 

Deaths. — William Bradford Browne 
died at Baltimore, Md., Dec. 2, 1912: 
son of William Radford and Mary Eliza- 
beth (Roper) Browne. — Arthur Louis 
Max Dejonge, died at Stillman Infirm- 
ary, Cambridge, Feb. 15, 1911: son of 
Louis William and Anna (Ruckgaber) 
Dejonge. — Lee Wade, 2d, at Wesley 
Hospital, Chicago, July 8, 1914: son of 
Dr. Francis Henry and Isabella (von 
Kreitmeier) Wade. He was professor of 
Latin and German at the summer 
School of Culver Military Academy,Ind. 

Marriages. — Ernest Louis Fuller to 
Blanche M. Miller, at Haverhill, June 
4, 1913. — Clive Burlingame Meredith, 
to Alice Louise Abbot, at Syracuse, 
N.Y., Oct. 4, 1918. — Stephen Croan 
Noland to Teresa Murray, at Newton, 
June 11, 1913. — Earl Bill Putnam, Jr., 
to Emma Steeves, at Utica, N.Y., Aug. 
27, 1912. — Kenneth Reynolds to Mar- 
cia Moore Burrows, at Buffalo, N.Y., 
Sept. 24, 1913. — William Albert Slater, 
Jr., to Madeleine H. Allen, at York Har- 
bor, Me., Aug. 10, 1913. — Alvin Foye 
Sortwell to Elsie Pollard, at Boston, 
Jan. 16, 1914.—John Jay Cisco, Jr., 
to Phyllis Blackstone, Sept. 7, 1914, 
at Nantucket. — Fitzwilliam Sargent to 
Bernice Wellington, Sept. 9, 1914, at 
New York, N.Y. — Chas. Pelham Cur- 
tis, Jr., to Edith Roelker, July 17, 1914, 
at East Greenwich, R.I. — Lewis Hunt 
Mills to Elinor Lawrence, Oct. 1, 1914, 
at Readville. — Pitman Benjamin Pot- 
ter to Jessie Q. Dalton, June 22, 1914, 
at Long Beach, N.J.— Dana J. P. 
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Wingate to Mildred Mansfield, July 11, 
1914, at Winchester. — Alexander Louis 
Jackson to Charlotte Walker, at Boston, 
Oct. 8, 1914. — Henceforth marriages 
and deaths listed in the usual sections 
after Literary Notes. — Jacob Coles 
and Putnam Eaton are with Swift & Co., 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. — P. 
F. Brundage is with Patterson & Ridg- 
way, 141 Broadway, New York City. — 
Louis Curtis, Jr., is with Brown Bros., 
4th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. _ 
Morris Friedburg is with Hochschild, 
Kohn & Co., Baltimore, Md. —S. B. 
Hyde is with the Boston Rubber Shoe 
Co., Melrose. — R. L. Jones is with the 
Aluminum Ore Co., a sub-company of 
the Aluminum Co. of America; address, 
2921 Bond Ave., E. St. Louis, Ill. — C. 
F. Merriam has registered with the class 
of 1916 at the Worcester (Mass.) Poly- 
technic Institute. — A. F. Pickernell is 
with R. H. Macy & Co., New York City. 
— Roscoe L. West is superintendent of 
schools of the Farmington & Wilton Dis- 
trict, Maine. — R. P. Osborn is selling 
furniture for the Harvard Codperative 
Society, Cambridge. — E. H. Wiswall 
is studying medicine at Boston Univer- 
sity and hopes eventually to enter Har- 
vard Medical School. — Addresses: Stet- 
son Avery (business), 265 Commercial 
Street, East Braintree; Howard F. Bar- 
rows, 904 Karpen Bldg., Chicago, IIl., 
with Austin-Western Road Machinery 
Co.; John L. Cahill, Beaver St., Wal- 
tham; Harold E. Pierce, 119 Chancery 
St., New Bedford. — B. A. Edwards is 
in business in the bond department, 
Hayden Stone & Co., bankers, 87 Milk 
St., Boston. 
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Henry Gannett, s 69, president of the 
National Geographic Society, chair- 
man of the United States Geographic 
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Board, and geographer of the United 
States Geological Survey, died on Nov. 5 
at his home in Washington, D.C. He 
was one of the leaders in the movement 
for the organization of the National Geo- 
graphic Society. He was born in Bath, 
Me., Aug. 24, 1846, the son of Michael 
F. and Hannah Church Gannett. He 
was graduated from the Lawrence Scien- 
tific School in 1869, and from the Hooper 


Mining School the following year. Bow- - 


doin conferred the honorary degree of 
LL.D. upon him in 1899. He was an as- 
sistant at the Harvard Observatory 
from 1870 to 1871, and for the next 
7 years acted as topographer for the 
Hayden Survey of the Territories. When 
the Bureau of Geological Survey was 
created Mr. Gannett assisted in planning 
its work, and in 1882 he became its chief 
geographer. He was geographer of the 
Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Censuses, 
and in 1902 was appointed assistant di- 
rector of the census of the Philippine 
Islands. In 1907-08 he served in the 
same capacity in Cuba. During the years 
1908-09 Mr. Gannett served as geog- 
rapher of the Conservation Commis- 
sion, and he was also associate editor of 
the Bulletin of the American Geographic 
Society, chairman of the United States 
Geographical Board, and a member 
of the American Geographic Society, 
the Scottish Geographic Society, the 
Philadelphia Geographic Society, the 
American Statistical Association, the 
Washington Academy of Sciences, and 
the Secretary of the Eighth International 
Geographic Congress. He was also a 
member of the Cosmos Club of Washing- 
ton. He wrote a Manual of Topographic 
Surveying, and he prepared the statis- 
tical atlases of 1880, 1890, and 1900. He 
was also the author of a commercial ge- 
ography, a dictionary of altitudes, and of 
‘Building a Nation,” “‘ United States,” 
“Stanford Compendium of Geography,” 
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“Magnetic Declination in the United 
States,” besides many other Govern- 
ment reports, reports on forest condi- 
tions, and gazetteers of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Kansas, Texas, Utah, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
and Indian Territory. He contributed to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, and also to 
Johnson’sand the New International, and 
was the author of the Contour Map of the 
United States and of many other maps. 
The New York Evening Post describes 
Mr. Gannett’s scientific work as follows: 
‘As map-maker, as compiler of the sta- 
tistical atlases of the three last census- 
es, and as author of the gazetteers of a 
dozen States, the late Henry Gannett 
was probably better known than as the 
geographer of the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey. Yet much of the efficiency 
of the Survey is traceable to his service 
upon it. Founded in 1879, its second di- 
rector, Major J. W. Powell, rightly con- 
cluded that it was necessary to produce 
accurate topographical maps before a 
geological survey could be pursued with 
advantage. His position as geographer 
Mr. Gannett held from 1882 to his death, 
having previously been topographer of 
the Hayden Survey; and his first con- 
siderable publication was a manual of 
topographic surveying. Once president 
of the National Geographic Society and 
long an associate editor of its Bulletin, 
he did much for the scientific study of 
geography throughout the world. It is, 
indeed, despite the notable results of 
his own industry, as a stimulator of 
other geographers and map-makers that 
he chiefly deserves to. be remembered. 
His death removes one of the men whose 
scientific work for the United States is 
all too little recognized by the public.” 
— Thornton Cooke, A.M., ’97, is vice- 
president of the Fidelity Trust Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Gov. S. E. Baldwin, L.S. ’62, of Con- 
necticut, was the unsuccessful Demo- 
cratic candidate for U.S. Senator from 
that state. 

J. E. Winston, A.M. ’05, formerly at 
Princeton University, is now professor of 
history inthe University of Mississippi, 
University, Miss. 

H. M. Stephens, / 13, of Salt Lake 
City, is secretary of the Democratic 
State Committee for Utah, and is presi- 
dent of the Young Men’s Democratic 
Club there. 

C. A. Coburn, A.M. ’12, is assistant 
director of the Boston Placement Bu- 
reau, 218 Tremont St., Boston; resi- 
dence, 107 Oxford St., Cambridge. 

H. H.Stipp, / 01, and F. D. Perry of 
Stipp & Perry, have formed a partner- 
ship with Vincent Starzinger, / °13, for 
the general practice of law under the 
firm name of Stipp, Perry & Starzinger: 
offices, 1116-1129 Equitable Bldg., 
Des Moines, Ia. 

Rev. Stephen Longfellow Bowler, 
M.S. ’50, the oldest graduate of Colby 
College and prominent in the work of the 
Christian Commission during the Civil 
War, died at his home in Bangor, Me., 
on Nov. 11, after an illness of ten days. 
He was born in Palermo, Sicily, July 26, 
1820. He fitted himself for college and 
was graduated from Waterville College, 
now Colby, in 1847, as valedictorian. 
He taught school for a year in Bangor 
and, deciding upon medicine as his pro- 
fession, studied with Dr. McRuer of 
Bangor and later entered the Harvard 
Medical School. Subsequently he at- 
tended the Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary and graduated there in 1852. He 
was ordained shortly after graduation, 
his first charge being in Machias, fol- 
lowed by eight years in Orono. In 1863 
he began service for the Army of the 
Potomac under the auspices of the 
Christian Commission, and was soon 
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made supervisor of the work of hun- 
dreds of delegates and helpers. He was 
at the headquarters of the commission 
in Washington for two years, and then 
was detached to raise funds in Maine, 
organizing the State and instructing 
committees. Through his efforts money 
was raised for the commission. At the 
close of the war Mr. Bowler furnished 
much of the material for a book of 750 
pages, “The Annats of the United 
States Christian Commission.” During 
the war Mr. Bowler frequently preached 
to the soldiers and was referred to as the 
preacher with the live pulpit, as he often 
spoke from the back of his spirited 
horse. He held several pastorates in 
Maine, and was for a time in Berlin, 
N.H. In 1891 he was appointed finan- 
cial agent for the Bangor Theological 
Seminary, and he raised a considerable 
sum. Almost up to the time of his death 
he was connected with the Hammond 
St. Congregational Church in Bangor as 
pastor’s assistant, and up to within a few 
years ago he was superintendent of the 
home department of the church. In 
Orono he married Augusta J. Colburn. 
His son, Frank C. Bowler, chief engineer 
of the Great Northern Paper Co. at 
Millinocket, survives him. 

E. F. McClennen, 195, of Cambridge, 
is special assistant to the Federal Attor- 
ney General in charge of the action 
brought by the Department of Justice 
to compel the Southern Pacific Co. to 
give up control of the Central Pacific 
R.R. 

H. C. Long, !’97, Progressive, was the 
unsuccessful candidate for Congress 
from the 8th Mass. district. 

F. W. Ballou, Gr. Sch. 710, who is 
Joseph Lee Fellow for Research in 
Education, has been appointed head of 
the new department of educational 
investigation for the Boston public 
schools. 
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D. R. Hull, M.L.A. 714, is with 
Daniels, Osgood & Wilhelm, landscape 
engineers, 1083 Monadnock Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

R. H. Wilcox, M.L.A. ’14, is practising 
landscape architecture with T. Glenn 
Phillips, 1601 Kresge Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dr. James Forster Alleyne Adams, m 
’66, who died in Pittsfield on July 27 
last, was born at Boston on March 20, 
1844, the son of William J. and Deborah 
Forster Chickering Adams. He attended 
school in Dedham, and was enrolled in 
the Lawrence Scientific School for two 
years, 1860-62. Then he entered the 
U.S. Army as an acting medical cadet; 
was in the General Army Hospital in 
Washington; Dec. 27, 1862, became a 
medical cadet; was acting asst. surgeon, 
U.S. Navy on Feb. 2, 1864; was at the 
Boston and Brooklyn Navy Yards; 
served with the East Gulf Blockading 
Squadron; was at the capture of Tampa, 
Fla.; resigned from the service Jan. 20, 
1865. He then entered the Harvard 
Medical School, where he took his 
degree in 1866. The following year he 
was house physician at the Boston City 
Hospital. In 1867 he was an interne 
in the Rotunda Hospital, Dublin. On 
his return he established a practice 
at Pittsfield, where he was medical 
director of the House of Mercy, a pen- 
sion examiner, and secretary and pre- 
sident of the board of health; he also 
founded the Pittsfield Anti-Tuberculosis 
Society. He published ‘The Health of 
the Farmer of Massachusetts,” and 
“Cremation and Burial.”’ His wife died 
more than 20 years ago. A son, Rev. 
Charles L. Adams, ’00, of Willimantic, 
Ct., and a daughter, Miss Lillian B. 
Adams, survive him. 

George J. Thompson, /’ 12, is, pro- 
fessor of law in the Pei-yang University, 
China. 
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LITERARY NOTES 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can a 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. Writers of articles in prominent periodi- 
cals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not 
permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

The fourth volume of the writings of 
John Quincy Adams, H.C. 1787, carries 
his record from Jan. 27, 1811, to Dec. 31, 
1813, two important years which Adams 
spent in St. Petersburg. On the scale of 
world history nothing in this volume is 
more important than his letters on 
Napoleon’s invasion of Russia and the 
subsequent disastrous retreat. Adams 
remarks: “It has pleased heaven for 
many years to preserve this man and to 
make him prosper as an instrument of 
divine wrath to scourge mankind. His 
race is now run, and his own turn of 
punishment has commenced.” Adams 
did not believe in world empire. Among 
a large number of other interesting top- 
ics touched upon in this correspondence 
we note Robert Fulton’s negotiations to 
secure the consent of the Russian Gov- 
ernment to adopt his steamboat. This 
volume, like its predecessors, has been 
edited with characteristic excellence by 
Mr. Worthington C. Ford, h ’07. (Mac- 
millan. Cloth, 8vo, $3.50 net.) 

Two books of unusual appeal to the 
deeper interests of thoughtful men and 
women have recently come to hand. 
The first, entitled “The College Course 
and the Preparation for Life,” is by 
Pres. A. P. Fitch, 00, of the Andover 
Theological Seminary. In it he writes 
wisely, sympathetically, directly, on the 
great topic, how shall a young man edu- 
cate himself, or be educated; how shall 
he discover the essentials of life, and 
having discovered, how shall he make 
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them his own. Pres. Fitch discusses 
character, religion, learning, the distaste 
for the beautiful, and the apparent con- 
flict between knowledge and faith. We 
quote one of his pregnant summaries; 
“The German university stands for 
thorough and exact knowledge gained in 
one department of scholarship at almost 
any human or esthetic cost. The Eng- 
lish university is wedded to the ideal of 
a general culture, that sort of scholar- 
ship which issues in the cosmopolitan 
and the gentleman. But the American 
college has no such widely recognized 
standard. One great university encour- 
ages a highly developed individualism, 
directed to social and humane leader- 
ship. Another idealizes corporate values, 
producing among its students a magnifi- 
cent esprit de corps, in which the indi- 
vidual loses himself for the sake of the 
common splendor of the whole. Some 
institutions foster the kind of learning 
whose commercial values can be readily 
perceived, the sorts of courses whose 
immediate utility is discernible, the 
scholarship which may be cashed.” An 
excellent phrase that — “the scholar- 
ship which may be cashed.” (Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Cloth, $1.25 net.) — The 
second work, by the Rev. Prof. F. G. 
Peabody, ’69, is “‘The Christian Life in 
the Modern World.” In this, Prof. 
Peabody cross-examines Christianity in 
order to see how far it has permeated 
the family, business, the state and the 
church. Admittedly, in all these rela- 
tions, there is a startling discrepancy 
between practice and the Christian 
ideal. Is this because the Christian ideal 
is impracticable, unattainable — a reli- 
gion, as Germans preach, devised by 
slaves and weaklings to protect them- 
selves from the strong? Is the Golden 
Rule an iridescent chimera? Is the fact 
that men, whether as individuals or col- 
lectively, live by preference immorally 
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or unmorally, an indication. that the 
moral life is not the normal life? These 
are the questions which Prof. Peabody 
probes. He accumulates evidence from 
sociological, political and _ religious 
sources, and from literature as well as 
from concrete manners and customs. 
His conclusions are not likely to disap- 
point those who regard the Spirit rather 
than the Letter. (Macmillan. Cloth, 
$1.25 net.) 

The Magazine has received several 
volumes which deserve a more extended 
notice than can be given to them here. 
Among these is “Poems,” by Clinton 
Scollard, Gr. Sch. ’84, in which he has 
collected more than a hundred pieces, on 
all sorts of subjects, in many meters. 
His well-known facility appears through- 
out. Delicacy and tunefulness are his 
special traits. (Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Cloth, $1.25 net.) — An attractive series 
of small essays, each bound separately, 
is published for the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, by Houghton Mifflin 
Co. This series of “Print-Collectors’ 
Booklets,” edited by Fitzroy Carring- 
ton, includes Millet, Corot, Daubigny, 
Jaque, and The Men of 1830, by R. J. 
Wickenden, and Lalanne, by W. A. 
Bradley. Each booklet has several speci- 
mens of etchings. ($1 per set of six.) — 
Daniel W. Howe, president of the Indi- 
ana Historical Society, is the author of 
“Political History of Secession to the 
Beginning of the Civil War,”’ a solid his- 
torical work of over 600 pages, in which 
Mr. Howe presents his material in a 
somewhat new form. He shows that 
slavery was only one of the causes, 
though probably the dominant cause, 
that led up to the Civil War. (Putnam: 
New York. Cloth, 8vo, $3.50.)— To the 
Personal Question Series Dr. Edward 
H. Williams contributes a compact little 
volume on “‘The Question of Alcohol,” 
in which he sets forth the evils of the 
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uncontrolled sale of alcohol and the 
drug-habit menace, the relation of drink 
to insanity, and suggests remedies, legis- 
lative and medical. (Goodhue Co.: New 
York. 75 cents.) — “Trigonometry with 
the Theory and Use of Logarithms,” by 
Prof. Maxime Bécher, ’88, of Harvard, 
and Harry D. Gaylord, s ’07, of Browne 
and Nichols School, Cambridge, is a 
text-book made as brief and clear as 
possible for beginners in trigonometry. 
(Holt: New York. Cloth.) — Volume 
II of the admirable Health Talks Series, 
which is issuing from the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, is on ‘‘ Preservatives and 
Other Chemicals in Food: Their Use 
and Abuse,” by Prof. Otto Folin, of the 
Harvard Medical School. Prof. Folin 
packs much information into a small 
space. — The Little King is a one-act 
play by Witter Bynner, 02. It repre- 
sents the Dauphin, Louis XVII, in prison 
on the day of his mother’s execution. 
(Kennerley: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
60 cents net.) 

Since 1897, when Pres. A. Lawrence 
Lowell, °77, of Harvard, brought out his 
“Governments and Parties in Conti- 
nental Europe,” that work has been a 
standard. He has now reissued, through 
the Harvard University Press, the sec- 
tions referring to “‘The Governments of 
France, Italy, and Germany,” revising 
the original text or adding to it whatever 
was necessary to bring it up to date. In 
this new and cheaper form, these chap- 
ters cannot fail to be eagerly read by 
persons who desire to know the facts 
about the governments of three of the 
countries of Continental Europe that 
are vitally concerned in the present war. 
(Cloth, 8vo, $1.25.) 

The next two issues in the popular 
Harvard Health Talks series will be 
“The Care of the Skin,”’ by Prof. C. J. 
White, 90, and “The Care of the Sick 
Room,” by Dr. E. G. Cutler, ’68. 
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Among the books received too late for 
a notice in the present issue are, “The 
Judicial Veto,” by H. A. Davis, ’91; 
“Berkeley and Percival,” by Benjamin 
Rand, ’79; “The French Revolution in 
San Domingo,” by T. L. Stoddard, ’05; 
“Songs of the Outlands,’ by H. H. 
Knibbs, [’12]; ‘‘ Psychology, General and 
Applied,” by H. Miinsterberg, h ’01; 
“The Cambridge History of English 
Literature,” vol. x1. 

Several novels have come to hand. 
**A Mother in Exile,’ seems to be the 
work of a woman, and is described as an 
autobiography of one who has been sep- 
arated from her husband and children. 
It abounds in passion. (Little, Brown & 
Co. Cloth, $1.35 net.) — “‘Grannis of the 
Fifth,” is another of the St. Timothy’s 
Stories, by Arthur S. Pier, ’95. Mr. Pier 
has the gift of appealing to schoolboy 
readers, by his clean, lively and manly 
descriptions of life in a large preparatory 
school. (Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth, 
$1.25 net.) ‘“‘The Democratic Rhine- 
Maid,” by F. K. Gifford, ’84, is dedi- 
cated by him “To Harvard Eighty-four.” 
It begins with a description of the Class- 
Day Tree Exercises, and takes the 
reader to Europe, where the plot thick- 
ens, and many persons and happenings 
of international mixture enliven the 
story. (Devin-Adair Co., New York. 
Cloth, $1.25 net.) —‘‘Gerald Northrop,” 
by Claude C. Washburn, ’05, is, we be- 
lieve, his first novel. This, too, is filled 
with European scenes, and with an 
American hero who “goes to live at his 
grandfather’s home in the West, in a 
city not specifically designated but easily 
recognizable as, say, Milwaukee or 
Duluth.” In the end, he resists the 
attractions of Europe to become a 
staunch American. (Duffield: New York. 
Cloth, $1.35 net.) — Julian Hinckley, 
’06, chooses for his heroine in his first 
novel — ““E. The Complete and some- 
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what mad history of the family of 
Montague Vincent, Esq., Gent,’ —a 
fashionable Newport girl. He finds in 
Newport life a target for his satire, not 
less than substance for a love story. 
(Duffield: New York. Cloth, $1.35 net.) 

Even Dr. S. M. Crothers, h ’99, has 
rarely written more delightfully than in 
his “‘ Meditations on Votes for Women 
together with Animadversions on the 
closely related subject of Votes for Men.” 
Here is no harangue, no frontal attack, 
no disputatious controversy; but what 
seems a rambling meditation on both 
sides of the question: a meditation, be it 
also said, saturated in humor. After 
Dr. Crothers has expatiated on one or 
another of the terrible evils which the 
“antigettes” predict will follow the 
adoption of Woman Suffrage, he usually 
remarks, in effect, “‘ But this applies with 
equal truth to men.” This essay, 
beautifully printed after the fashion of 
an 18th century tract, will bring enter- 
tainment, and wisdom, to both sides. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth, $1 net.) 

At the moment when the government 
is considering the purchase of Monti- 
cello, the home of Thomas Jefferson, the 
Harvard Architectural Quarterly has just 
published his original drawings for the 
house, which were recently discovered 
among the papers of the late T. J. 
Coolidge, Jr., 84. Now for the first time 
is it possible to study Jefferson’s place 
in the American classical revival. His 
drawings show a marked affinity with 
certain plans and elevations by Palladio 
and Gibbs, which are also published 
with the article by S. F. Kimball, in- 
structor in architecture at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, which forms the entire 
number. Altogether, it presents an un- 
usual and interesting phase of American 
architecture, especially timely at the 
present moment. (Harvard University 
Press. 50 cents.) 


Last spring The Technology Monthly 
and Harvard Engineering Review joined 
forces, with the result that the combined 
journals make a valuable magazine of 
56 quarto pages. Many of the articles 
are of solid worth. The subscription is 
$1.50 a year. The Harvard editorial 
office is at 218 Pierce Bldg., Cambridge, 
and J. R. Tuttle is editor-in-chief of the 
Harvard board. 

“Other People’s Money,” by L. D. 
Brandeis, / ’77, consists of articles con- 
tributed by the author to various jour- 
nals a year or two ago. In them he 
exposes the evils of financial oligarchs, 
and the need of publicity. 

W. J. Hopkins, [85], whose “Clam- 
mer” and other stories for adult readers 
have been widely read, now issues “‘ The 
Doers,” a book for small readers. The 
stories are told simply, in a way to inter- 
est young people, and they are about the 
everyday things and events that make 
up the fairyland of childhood. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. Cloth, illustrated, $1 
net.) 

A book of great value in its field is 
“Municipal Charters: A Discussion of 
the Essentials of the City Charter with 
Forms or Models for Adoption,” by 
Nathan Matthews, °75, who was for 
four years Mayor of Boston, assisted in 
framing the Boston City Charter, and is 
lecturer at Harvard on Municipal Gov- 
ernment. In this volume Mr. Matthews 
considers the essentials of American 
city governments, and then presents 
charters, actual or theoretical, to provide 
those essentials, or to meet special needs. 
The subject is of vital interest in every 
American city, be it large or small, and 
this work by an expert of acknowledged 
authority must carry great weight. 
(Harvard Univ. Press. Cloth, 8vo, $2.) 

Time studies are usually tied up in 
manufacturers’ minds with modern ideas 
of management. However, the latest 
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and most detailed study of scientific 
management, edited by C. Bertrand 
Thompson of the Harvard Business 
School, shows them to be as old as the 
spinning jenny. Motion studies were 
made by Lafevre as an experiment as 
far back as 1837. ‘Profit sharing” was 
discussed in this country when the trade 
unions of today were in their infancy. 
The theory of scientific management 
was born before most of those who are 
now making it famous. Nevertheless it 
has remained to the present to bring out 
a complete and detailed account of the 
Taylor system in its actual working, and 
to supplement the theories which have 
led the way, with the points of view of 
successful managers, of the employees 
affected, and students of business who 
have made the problem their study. 
There is distinct promise for American 
industry in this publication of the most 
significant opinions on scientific man- 
agement. (Harvard University Press. 
$4.) 

Dr. William S. Learned, p 12, has 
written a book on the “Oberlehrer,” 
which has just been published by the 
Harvard University Press. The book 
was written before the war by an official 
of the Carnegie Foundation of Teaching, 
as the first account in English of the 
position held by the secondary school- 
teacher, and the fight for recognition by 
which he won it. It is his aim, in the 
words of Dr. Learned, “to see life stead- 
ily and see it whole, to catch up the 
latest achievements of science, art, and 
religion, and, giving them their place in 
his whole view, inspire the new genera- 
tion with his vision.” 

Charlemagne Tower, °72, former 
Minister of the United States to Austria- 
Hungary and Ambassador to Russia and 
to Germany, is the author of a new 
volume, “Essays, Political and Histori- 
cal.” 
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Professor E. H. Bradford, ’69, H. C. 
Ernst, ’76, and W. B. Cannon, ’96; 
edit the series of Harvard Health 
Talks published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

The contents of the Harvard Law 
Review for November include: “The Ter- 
minology of Legal Science (with a Plea 
for the Science of Nomothetics),” by 
J. H. Wigmore; “ Proximate Conse- 
quences in the Law of Torts,” by H. T. 
Terry; “The Evolution of Federal Reg- 
ulation of Intrastate Rates: The Shreve- 
port Rate Cases,” by W.C. Coleman; 
Editorials; Recent Cases; Book Reviews. 

Harvard University has now taken 
over the publication of the following 
books, previously issued by other pub- 
lishers: “Studies and Notes in Philology 
and Literature.” Vols. 1-x1. “Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology.” Vols. 
1-x. “Greek Lexicon of the Roman and 
Byzantine Periods.”’ By E. A. Sophocles. 
$10. “‘Theism and the Christian Faith.” 
By C. C. Everett. Edited by Rev. 
Edward Hale. $2.50. ‘Times of Sun- 
rise and Sunset in the United States.” 
By R. W. Willson. $1.25. 

The contents of the Harvard Theologi- 
cal Quarterly for October include: “ Mys- 
ticism and Modern Life,” by F. G. Pea- 
body; ““ The Motive of Individualism in 
Religion,” by Warner Fite; “‘ Drunken- 
ness,” by R. A. Woods; “ The Growth of 
the Incarnation,”’ by E.S. Drown; “Pen- 
sions for the Clergy,”’ by William Law- 
rence; ““ The Essence of Christianity and 
the Cross of Christ,” by B. B. Warfield; 
Reviews and Notices. 

“Honest Business,’ by Amos K. 
Fiske, ’66, author of “‘The Modern 
Bank,” presents the factors that affect 
business conditions and control business 
operations. The essential purpose of the 
essay is to emphasize the fact that the 
interests of capital and labor and those 
of the community at large, are identical. 
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Friends and admirers of Gov. J. D. 
Long, ’57, will be glad to know that he 
has consented to the publication for 
general sale of a volume of verses, “‘At 
the Fireside,’ which was first issued in 
1905 in a limited edition for private 
distribution. It is for sale by A. H. Hall, 
bookseller, 390 Boylston St., Boston. 
Price, $1.25 net. 

“The War in Europe,” by Prof. A. B. 
Hart, ’80, “Americans and the Britons,” 
by former Prof. F. C. de Sumichrast, 
and “The War and America,” by Prof. 
Hugo Miinsterberg, h ’01, are published 
by D. Appleton & Co. 

The Quarterly Journal of Economics 
for November contains the following 
articles: “Human Behavior and Econom- 
ics: A Survey of Recent Literature,” by 
W. C. Mitchell; “Monopoly and Com- 
petition as the Basis of a Government 
Trust Policy,” by Robert Liefmann; 
“Wages Boards in Australia,” by M. B. 
Hammond; “The City of London and 
the Bank of England, August, 1914,” by 
J. M. Keynes; “ Specific Production,” by 
Walter M. Adriance; “The Trust Legis- 
lation of 1914,” by E. D. Durand; Re- 
views; Notes and Memoranda. 

Prof. J. H. Robinson, ’87, of Colum- 
bia, in collaboration with Prof. J. H. 
Breasted, of the University of Chicago, 
has brought out the first volume of 
“Outlines of European History.” Prof. 
Breasted writes on antiquity, Greece and 
Rome, and Prof. Robinson carries on 
the story from the fall of the Roman 
Empire to the death of Louis XIV. The 
work, which is intended primarily for 
high school use, is executed in Prof. 
Robinson’s well-known manner: it is 
terse, practical, and business-like, and it 
subordinates men and events to general 
conditions. It is the best comprehensive 
summary of the vast period involved 
that we have seen. (Ginn. Cloth, illus- 
trated, $1.50.) 
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On Nov. 7 appeared the first number 
of The New Republic, a weekly “journal 
of opinion which seeks to meet the chal- 
lenge of a new time.”’ In format it re- 
sembles the London Spectator, with 
ample page and large type. The first 
number covers a dozen topics, of great 
variety, and has besides four pages of 
editorial notes. The general impression 
it gives is that of vigor, breadth and 
sanity. Its editorial policy promises to 
be definite and alert. Its editor-in-chief 
is Herbert Croly, ’90, author of “The 
Promise of American Life,” and two 
members of his staff are also Harvard 
men — Philip Littell, ’90, and Walter 
Lippmann, ’09. The New Republic is 
published at 421 W. 21st St., New York 
City. Subscription, $4 a year; 10 cents a 
copy. 

Prof. R. P. Utter, ’98, has written “A 
Guide to Good English,” in which he 
attempts to make the practice of correct 
expression easy. He works on the theory, 
which seems to us sound, that it is better 
to teach what to do, instead of what not 
to do. He gives many suggestions which 
cannot fail to be of service. (Holt: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.20 net.) 

The Ingersoll Lecture for 1914 was 
delivered by Prof. George F. Moore, h 
’06, who chose for his subject “‘ Metem- 
psychosis,” and demonstrated with great 
lucidity the different views on the trans- 
migration of souls held in India and in 
Greece and Rome. His is one of the most 
valuable of these lectures, which already 
include some of the most important mod- 
ern utterances on this inexhaustible 
theme. (Harvard Univ. Press: Cam- 
bridge. Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents.) 

“War and Insurance,” by Prof. Josiah 
Royce, h ’11, offers a striking suggestion 
of the way in which war may be rendered 
very difficult and improbable, if not im- 
possible. He proposes an international 
insurance community which, without 
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possessing political powers, shall have 
“entire autonomy, under general rules, 
regarding those judicial decisions which 
it would inevitably have, from time to 
time, to render, when disputes arose as 
to what rights the individual members 
of this international union for mutual 
insurance had acquired or forfeited by 
their own acts as sovereign powers.” He 
proposes further, that no nation should 
receive insurance compensation for any 
expenses due to a war in which it com- 
mitted the first act of war. He believes 
that the time to inaugurate this experi- 
ment will be at the conclusion of the 
present war. No adequate notion of the 
clearness and plausibility of his plan can 
be given in a brief summary of it. If 
insurance has been successfully applied 
in the other risks of life, why should it 
not be tried as a protection against war? 
(Macmillan. Cloth, $1 net.) 

An authentic bit of eye-witness testi- 
mony is contained in “Paris War Days,” 
by Charles I. Barnard, / ’74, who has 
been for many years the Paris corres- 
pondent of the New York Tribune. Mr. 
Barnard reprints here his journal from 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 16, inclusive, describing 
day by day the large and small events 
as seen by him in the French capital, 
from the outbreak of the war to the 
retreat of the Germans from the Marne. 
It is absorbingly interesting. Many 
illustrations reinforce the vividness of 
the text. (Little, Brown & Co. Cloth, 
Svo, $2 net.) 

Prof. Herman Babson, p ’08, of Pur- 
due University, has edited Frenssen’s 
“Peter Moors Fahrt nach Siidwest,” for 
Holt’s German Readers series. The 
book has had a great success in Ger- 
many, and under Prof. Babson’s editor- 
ship, it ought to serve well the purposes 
of American classrooms. About one half 
of the original text has been omitted. 
(Holt: New York.) 
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Prof. T. C. Smith, 792, of Williams 
College, has written for the Home Uni- 
versity Library, a compact little volume 
on “The Wars between England and 
America.” It begins by showing the 
causes which, after the middle of the 18th 
century, led to antagonism between the 
Colonies and the Mother Country. Then 
it describes the Revolution, which Prof. 
Smith properly treats as a civil war in 
the Empire; and then it traces the com- 
mercial and other elements of friction 
which, after the formation of the Repub- 
lic, exasperated the two countries down 
to the War of 1812. Prof. Smith’s com- 
pact history will be read with interest 
not only in the centennial year of peace 
between England and the United States, 
but for a long time to come by any one 
who desires to have a brief, clear state- 
ment of this subject. (Holt: New York. 
Cloth, 50 cents net.) 

A beautiful little volume of James 
Russell Lowell’s ‘‘Selected Literary 
Essays” appears in the Riverside Liter- 
ature Series. The essays chosen are on 
Chaucer, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Words- 
worth, Carlyle, Emerson the Lecturer 
and Thoreau. Of these, four are given in 
excerpts, but these excerpts are of sub- 
stantial length. Professors W. D. Howe, 
’95, and N. Foerster, ’10, provide brief 
introductions. To put Lowell’s robust 
criticism in attractive form before the 
present generation, is to render a dis- 
tinct service. The volume, which costs 
only 60 cents, is excellent as to manufac- 
ture and convenient in size. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston. Cloth, 60 cents.) 

The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion, with headquarters in New York 
City, has begun the publication of a 
series of Scandinavian Classics in Eng- 
lish — an excellent idea. The first vol- 
ume contains three of Holberg’s come- 
dies, translated by Asst.-Prof. O. J. 
Campbell, Jr., 02, of the University of 
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Wisconsin, and Frederic Schenck, ’09, 
instructor in the Harvard English De- 
partment. The three plays selected rep- 
resenting Holberg at his best, are Jeppe 
of the Hill, The Political Tinker, and 
Erasmus Montanus. Prof. Campbell, 
whose volume on Holberg in the Har- 
vard Studies in Comparative Literature 
is the chief work in English on the fam- 
ous Danish playwright, furnishes an 
introduction. The work is finely printed 
at the Merrymount Press. Only good 
can come from the diffusion of the best 
Scandinavian literature, not already 
translated, among American readers. 


(Cloth, $2.) 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— The Weather and Climate of Chi- 
cago. By Henry J. Cox, ’84, Professor of 
Meteorology, and John H. Armington, 
Local Forecas'er, United States Weather 
Bureau. (The Geographic Society of 
Chicago, Bulletin No. 4. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill., 1914. Pp. 
xxv and 375. Pls. and figs.) Prof. Cox 
and his associate in the Chicago office of 
the Weat’.er Bureau have done a labor- 
ious and highly creditable piece of work 
in preparing this very complete report 
upon the weather and climate of their 
city. American climatology has suf- 
fered a good deal in its reputation 
abroad because of the lack of just this 
kind of detailed study. The volume is 
naturally chiefly of local interest. Al- 
most everything that anyone could wish 
to know about Chicago’s meteorological 
conditions is here tabulated, illustrated 
graphically, and discussed. Several 
items of special “popular” interest have 
wisely been included, such as a tabula- 
tion of the weather of certain holidays, 
as shown by the records obtained during 
the last 40 years. Chicago has a some- 
what peculiar meteorological interest 
because of its location on Lake Michi- 
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gan, and in the great storm belt of the 
Eastern United States. The value of a 
discussion, such as the present one, of its 
weather and climate is, therefore, not 
limited to the confines of the city itself. 

— Books on the War. The World War 
has inevitably called out many books, 
controversial and informational, ~ of 
which several require a brief mention 
here because of the Harvard connections 
of their authors. The first to appear was 
Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg, h ’01, with 
“The War in America.”’ Much of his work 
might have been dictated to him by one 
of the subalterns of the Prussian General 
Staff, so absolutely does it uphold the 
Kaiser’s policy; but the chapters on the 
psychology of the Americans could have 
been written only by himself. He as- 
sumes not merely that Americans know 
nothing about the history of the rise of 
Prussia and of German hegemony and 
purposes, but also that their Anti-Ger- 
man judgments are due to the tendency 
to mob-spirit. Dr. Miinsterberg ad- 
dresses, indeed, an imaginary American 
audience. If our people were what he 
supposes them to be, they would doubt- 
less be impressed by his arguments. One 
of the drawbacks of his printing prema- 
turely is that the German government 
has already shifted some of its argu- 
ments to other grounds than those which 
when Dr. Miinsterberg wrote were “ au- 
thoritative.”’ At the present writing, it 
seems not improbable that the German 
apologists will prove an alibi as to the 
invasion of Belgium, just as they deny 
there was ever any battle of the Marne. 
We note that this is the fourth book — 
with a total of 1783 pages — produced 
by the author in the first seven months 
of 1914. It would seem that German 
thoroughness could no further go. 
(Appleton: New York. Cloth, $1 net.) 
— Dr. Edmund von Mach, ’95, adopts 
the placating manner in his “‘ What Ger- 
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many Wants.” He writes to discredit 
Bernhardi and Usher’s “Pan-German- 
ism’’; to show how unjust is the general 
idea that the Germans are a military 
people; how blind those foreigners are 
who have found them arrogant; how 
misinterpreted have been their motives 
sihce 1870. Dr. von Mach takes his cue, 
if not his copy, from Dr. Dernburg and 
the other directors of the Kaiser’s press 
bureau in New York. He labors under 
the disadvantage of making declarations 
which his press bureau discards. The 
violation of Belgium, for instance, was 
announced by the German Chancellor at 
the outset of the war to be wrong, but 
necessary; latterly, each week has 
brought a new “justification ”’ of that ac- 
tion. Dr. von Mach is very verbose, per- 
haps intentionally so, on the theory that 
much talk befogs the issue. He also errs 
in assuming that we Americans know 
nothing of modern Germany, and have 
never heard of Bismarck or of the gospel 
of blood and iron. After reading Dr. von 
Mach, whose ingenuousness is not quite 
so unpremeditated as he wishes to simu- 
late, we conclude that Germany is in- 
habited by 69 million Quakers. To have 
achieved such a complete vindication of 
a misunderstood nation ought to satisfy 
the most patriotic sophist: unless his 
readers begin to suspect that he doth 
protest too much. (Little, Brown & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, $1 net.)—In “Ger- 
many’s Fighting Machine,” Dr. E. F. 
Henderson, ’83, has hastily thrown to- 
gether the notes he had made for a sys- 
tematic account of the German army 
and navy, including the air-fleet. He 
offers much general information, told in 
plain language which persons who have 
no technical knowledge of military or 
naval details can understand. His pre- 
liminary chapter, sketching the causes of 
the war, is wholly uncritical, and seems 
to be based on German newspapers only. 
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The causes of the war did not begin this 
year. But the rest of Dr. Henderson’s 
book may be commended for its con- 
crete description of the most perfect 
military machine ever organized. The 
many halftones, taken from recent photo- 
graphs, show the German soldiers and 
sailors at work and play. There are also 
portraits of the imperial family and of 
several generals. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.: 
Indianapolis. Cloth, $1.25 net.) — The 
remarkable lectures of the late Prof. J. 
A. Cramb, of Queen’s College, London, 
have been republished here with an in- 
troduction by the Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, ’52. On the lectures themselves 
we need not comment. In Mr. Choate’s 
preface he summarizes the steps by which 
Prussia and then Germany rose to power, 
how she has long sought an occasion for 
humbling England, and how she was de- 
ceived in her belief that the English 
neither would nor could fight. Mr. 
Choate concludes with a warning that 
America must prepare against attack. 
(E. P. Dutton: New York. Cloth, $1 
net.) — Prof. Albert Sauveur, of the 
Harvard School of Applied Science, re- 
views in a concise pamphlet entitled 
“Germany and the European War,” 
some of the pleas put forth by Messrs. 
Miinsterberg, Bernstorff, Ridder, and 
other exponents of the Pro-German 
contention. His presentation is straight- 
forward and concise. In an appendix he 
reprints several of the leading articles 
from the New York Times and other 
prominent newspapers, in which Ameri- 
can public opinion expressed itself dur- 
ing the first two months of the war. 
(For sale at the Coéperative, Amee’s, 
and Kent’s: price 35 cents, for the bene- 
fit of the Belgian refugees.) 

— The Pan-Angles. A Consideration 
of the Federation of the Seven English- 
Speaking Nations. By Sinclair Kennedy, 
’97. (Longmans: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
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$1.75 net.) This remarkable treatise, 
modestly written and without contro- 
versial acerbity, deserves to be widely 
read and carefully considered. Mr. 
Kennedy states that he finished it last 
winter; which is proof that he was not 
influenced by the present explosion of 
Teutonism. He calmly looked over the 
world and saw the five great racial forces 
which, if they did not actually fight for 
mastery, were certain to be in eager 
competition. These five are, of course, 
what we used to call “ Anglo-Saxon,” 
but which Mr. Kennedy calls “ Pan- 
Angle,” Teutonic, Slavic, Mahometan 
and Mongolian. A sixth, the Latin, 
might well be added, for the 100 million 
French, Italian and Iberian peoples, 
with their colonies, are not to be dis- 
missed slightingly. Mr. Kennedy in- 
cludes among the seven Pan-Angle na- 
tions, New Zealand, Australia, South 
Africa, Newfoundland, Canada, Great 
Britain, and the United States, with a 
total white population (in 1913) of 
141,000,000. He analyses Anglo-Saxon 
civilization to determine its dominant 
traits, and the traits and ideals which 
those who have been bred by it hold in 
common. After indicating that blood is, 
indeed, thicker than water, he shows the 
dangers which the seven nations run in 
common from the other world races. 
Their chief enemy is, of course, Pan- 
Germanism, which has become, since 
Mr. Kennedy wrote, not merely a poten- 
tial but an active menace. If the Ger- 
mans should win in the present war, to 
the extent of destroying the English 
fleet, Great Britain and her five depend- 
encies would lie at the mercy of the 
Germanic lust of: world-dominion, while 
the United States would require several 
years’ preparation, — which it is in- 
conceivable that the Germans should 
grant them, — in order to create a navy 
adequate to defend the American sea- 
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board cities. Mr. Kennedy’s thesis, 
therefore, is no longer of academic but 
of immediate interest. Reduced to low- 
est terms it reads: Shall Anglo-Saxon 
civilization, whose keynotes are indi- 
viduality and liberty, protect itself 
against Germanic civilization, which is 
based on military despotism and the 
suppression of the individual? The alli- 
ance which Mr. Kennedy hints at may 
be needed sooner than many persons 
now suspect. 

— The Book of Athletics. Edited by 
Paul Withington, 10, M.D. (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
illustrated, $1.50 net.) It is 19 years 
since Norman W. Bingham, Jr., ’95, 
edited a volume similar to this. In the 
interval, the old sports have developed 
in many ways and new sports have been 
introduced; so that anup-to-datemanual 
was called for. Dr. Withington, better 
perhaps than any other person, is fitted 
to edit it. His general purpose is to give 
not only a description of a sport, but to 
have each feature of that sport written 
about by an expert. The result is that 
the actual or prospective player has 
made accessible to him the fine points 
of the game. Dr. Withington himself 
discusses the essentials of an athlete and 
of competitive athletics; football gen- 
eralship — the captain and the quarter- 
back; track athletics; rowing; swimming 
and wrestling. Other writers on foot- 
ball are Michael C. Murphy, Kraenzlein, 
Yost, Ketcham, Duff, Devore, Stanfield 
Wells, J. P. Dalton, Percy Wendell, 
James Thorpe, of Carlisle, Mahan, and 
Sanford White. The 40 pages devoted 
to track athletics, are covered by Craig, 
Fitzpatrick, and A. L. Jackson; in fiel 1 
athletics we find Joseph Horner, Jr., and 
J. B. Camp; the section on baseball is 
handled by D. E. Sanborn, Dartmouth, 
’89; Gen. W. A. Bancroft, ’78, captain of 
three famous crews and perfecter of the 
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Harvard stroke, tells how to train a 
crew; F. D. Huntington describes 
hockey, James Dwight, ’74, lawn tennis, 
Rose and Black supplement the Editor’s 
instruction in swimming, H. G. Francke, 
14, has a full account of intercollegiate 
soccer, and Paul Gustafson one on la- 
crosse, Kohler and Reilly deal with 
basketball, and Cracknell and Griffiths 
with golf. There are many half-tones, 
. which illustrate famous athletes or teams 
in action. The spirit of true sport, of 
manliness and fair play, which pervades 
the volume is most commendable. Dr. 
Withington has produced a manual 
which will be welcomed not only by the 
athletes but also by the watchers of 
sports. 

Publications by 1894.Men. E.N. Vose, 
“The Spell of Flanders,” L. C. Page: 
Boston. — Allen French, “Gardening 
for the School and Home,” Macmillan: 
New York. — Boris Sidis, ‘The Caus- 
ation and Treatment of Psychopathic 
Diseases,” and “The Foundations of 
Normal and Abnormal Psychology,” 
“Symptomology, Psychognosis and Di- 
agnosis of Psychopathic Maladies.” 
Badger: Boston. 

Pamphlets Received. “The Water 
Power Problem in the United States,” 
by R. G Brown, ’84; from Yale Law 
Journal, Nov. 1914. — “Poinsett’s Ca- 
reer in Mexico,” by Justin H. Smith; 
from Proceedings Amer. Antiquarian 
Soc., April, 1914. — “Poems,” privately 
printed, by Joseph Manley, ’93, Mari- 
etta, O.— “Notes on the Massachu- 
setts Royal Commissions, 1681-1775, by 
Albert Matthews, 82; reprinted from 
Vol. 17 of Publications of Colonial Soci- 
ety of Mass. — “The Control of Public 
Service Corporations,’ by Prof. John 
H. Gray, ’87; from Proceedings of 26th 
annual meeting of the Amer. Economic 
Assoc. — “‘The Status of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice,” by James B. 
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Scott, 90; Judicial Settlement of Inter- 
national Disputes, Feb. and May, 1914, 
Baltimore. — 13th Annual Report of 
the Metropolitan Water and Sewage 
Board, 1913; Dr. H. P. Walcott, ’58; 
Mass. Public Document, No. 57.— 
“The Rev. Amos Adams, 1728-1775, 
Patriot Minister, and His American 
Ancestry,” by Dr. R. M. Lawrence, ’69, 
privately printed. — “Sir Robert Hart 
and his Life Work in China,” by E. B. 
Drew, 63; from Journ. of Race Develop- 
ment, Vol. 4. — “‘Lists of Temporary 
Students at Harvard College, 1639- 
1800,’ by A. Matthews, ’82; from Publi- 
cations of Colonial Soc., of Mass. — 
“The Crisis of Foreign Intervention in 
the War of Secession, 1862,”’ by C. F. 
Adams, ’56; from Proceedings of Mass. 
Hist. Soc., Vol. 47.— Report of the 
Louisiana Employer’s Liability Com- 
mission and the Proposed Act (largely 
the work of H. W. Kaiser, 07); Baton 
Rouge, La. — “The Dispersion of the 
American Tories,” by Prof. W. H. Sie- 
bert, ’90; from Mississippi Valley Hist. 
Review, Sept., 1904.— “The Great 
Alternative,” by C. F. Dole, ’68; from 
Hibbert Journ., April, 1914. — “The 
Recall of Constitutional Safeguards,” 
address by R. G Brown, ’84, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. — “‘ William James’s Con- 
tributions to Education,” and “Psy- 
chology of Mental Deficiency,” by Bird 
T. Baldwin, p °03.—‘“*The American 
Loyalists in the Eastern Seigniories and 
Townships of the Province of Quebec,” 
by Prof. W. H. Siebert, 90; from Trans- 
actions of the Royal Soc. of Canada, 
1918. — “Report of the Committee of 
the American Bar Association to Oppose 
Judicial Recall,’ R. G Brown, ’84, 
chairman. — ‘The Course in Civil 
Engineering,” by Prof. C. J. Tilden, 
8°96; from Johns Hopkins Alumni Mag., 
June, 1914.— “The Dilemma of the 
Judicial Recall Advocate,” address 
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before the Missouri Bar Association, by 
R. G Brown, ’84, Minneapolis, Minn. 
— “Thornton Kirkland Lothrop,” ’49, 
by J. T. Morse, Jr., 60; from Proceedings 
of Mass. Hist. Soc., 1914. — “Life In- 
surance Policies in Bankruptcy,” by A. 
A. Morris, ’92; from Insurance Law 
Journal, Aug., 1914. —‘‘The Individual 
and the Treatment of Railroads,” by 
Civis Americanus; Riverside Press, 
Cambridge. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknowl- 
edged in thiscolumn. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 

War and Insurance. By Josiah Royce, h’11. 
(Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

Outlines of European History. Part I. By 
James H. Breasted, Professor in the Univ. of 
Chicago, and James H. Robinson, ’87, Pro- 
fessor of History at Columbia Univ. (Ginn: 
Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $1.50.) 

The Governments of France, Italy and Ger- 
many. By A. Lawrence Lowell, '77, President 
of Harvard University. (Harvard Univ. Press. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1.25.) 

Grannis of the Fifth. A Story of St. Tim- 
othy’s. By Arthur S. Pier, ’95. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Psychology, General and Applied. By Hugo 
Minsterberg, A ’01. (Appletons: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net.) 

E. A Novel. By Julian Hinckley, ’06. 
(Duffield: New York. Cloth, $1.35 net.) 

Gerald Northrop. By Claude C. Washburn, 
05. (Duffield: New York. Cloth, $1.35 net.) 

The Democratic Rhine-Maid. By F. K. 
Gifford, 84. (Devin-Adair Co.: New York. 
Cloth, $1.25 net.) 

A Mother in Exile. (Little, Brown Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, $1.35 net.) 

Metempsychosis. Ingersoll Lecture for 1914. 
By Prof. George F. Moore, h ’04. (Harvard 
Univ. Press: Cambridge. Cloth, 16mo, 75 
cents.) 

Municipal Charters. By Nathan Matthews, 
’75, former Mayor of Boston, Lecturer on 
Municipal Government in Harvard Univer- 
sity. (Harv. Univ. Press: Cambridge. Cloth, 
8vo, $2.) 

The Pan-Angles. A Consideration of the 
Federation of the Seven English-Speaking 
Nations. By Sinclair Kennedy, '97. (Long- 
mans: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.75 net.) 

The Judicial Veto. By Horace A. Davis, ’91. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1 net.) 

The Doers. By William J. Hopkins, [’85.] 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, 
$1 net.) 
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Paris War Days. Diary of an American. 
By Charles I. Barnard, 1 '74. (Littie, Brown 
& Co.: Boston. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2 net.) 

Berkeley and Percival. Correspondence. 
By Benjamin Rand, ’79. (Univ. Press: Cam- 
bridge; Putnam: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 9 
shillings net.) 

The Wars Between England and America. 
By T. C. Smith, ’92, Professor of American 
History in Williams College. Home Univer- 
sity Library. (Holt: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 
50 cents net.) 

The Christian Life in the Modern World. By 
Francis G. Peabody, ’69, Plummer Professor 
of Christian Morals at Harvard. (Macmillan: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

The Book of Athletics. Edited by Paul 
Withington, ’°10, M.D. (Cloth, 8vo, pro- 
fusely illustrated, $1.50 net.) 

The College Course and the Preparation for 
Life. By Albert P. Fitch, ’00, Pres. of Andover 
Theolog. Seminary. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 

Poems. By Clinton Scollard, Gr. Sch. ’84. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25 net.) 

Meditations on Votes for Women. Together 
with Animadversions on the closely related 
subject of Votes for Men. By Samuel M. 
Crothers, h 99. (Houghton Mifflin Co.: Bos- 
ton. Cloth, 8vo, $1 net.) ' 

Memorials of Eminent Yale Men. A Bio- 
graphical Study of Student Life and Univer- 
sity Influences during the 18th and 19th Cen- 
turies. By Anson Phelps Stokes. (Yale Uni- 
versity Press: New Haven, Conn. Cloth, 
large 4to, 2 vols., illustrated, $10 net.) 

Harvard. By John Hays Gardiner, '85. 
(Oxford Univ. Press: New York. Cloth, 8vo, 
illustrated, $1.50 net.) 

The Little King. A Play. By Witter Bynner, 
‘02. (Kennerley: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 60 
cents net.) 

A Guide to Good English. By Prof. Robert 
P. Utter, ’98, of Amherst College. (Harpers: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.20 net.) 

The Governments of France, Italy, and Ger- 
many. By A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77, President 
of Harvard University. (Harv. Univ. Press: 
Cambridge. Cloth, 8vo, $1.25.) 

Germany and England. By J. A. Cramb, 
late Professor of Modern History, Queen’s 
College, London. Introduction by Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate, 52. (E. P. Dutton: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

What Germany Wants. By Edmund von 
Mach, ’95. (Little, Brown & Co.: Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

The War and America. By Hugo Miinster- 
berg, h ’01. (Appletons: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1 net.) 

The Question of Alcohol. By Edward H. 
Williams, M.D. (Goodhue Co.: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents.) 

Trigonometry with the Theory and Use of 
Logarithms. By Prof. Maxime Bécher, ’88, of 
Harvard, and Harry D. Gaylord, s ’07, of 
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Browne & Nichols School, Cambridge. (Holt: 
New York. Cloth.) 

Preservatives and Other Chemicals in Foods: 
Their Use and Abuse. Harvard Health Talks, 
II. By Otto Folin, Ph.D., Professor of Bio- 
logical Chemistry at Harvard. (Harvard 
Univ. Press: Cambridge. Cloth, 16mo, 50 
cents.) 

Print Collectors’ Booklets. Millet, Corot, 
Daubigny, Jaque, Lalanne, The Men of 1830. 
Fitzroy Carrington, Editor. (Published for 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Boston. Paper, illustrated, 
$1 net, for the set.) 

Political History of Secession to the Beginning 
of the American Civil War. By Daniel Wait 
Howe, President of the Indiana Histor. Soc. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $3.50.) 

The Writings of John Quincy Adams. Vol. 
IV. 1811-1813. Edited by Worthington C. 
Ford, h 07. (Macmillan: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $3.50 net.) 

Germany's Fighting Machine. By Ernest F. 
Henderson, ’83. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.: Indian- 
apolis. Cloth, 8vo, profusely illustrated, $1.25 
net.) 

Germany and the European War. By Albert 
Sauveur. Pamphlet, 35 cents. 

A History of England and Greater Britain. 
By Arthur Lyon Cross, ’95, Professor of Euro- 
pean History in the Univ. of Michigan. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 8vo, maps, $2.50 
net.) 

Comedies of Holberg. Jeppe of the Hill; The 
Political Tinker; Erasmus Montanus. Trans- 
lated from the Danish by Oscar J. Campbell, 
Jr., 02, Asst. Professor of English in the Univ. 
of Wisconsin, and Frederic Schenck, ’09, In- 
stuctor in English at Harvard. (American- 
Scandinavian Foundation: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $2.) 

Frenssen’s Peter Moors Fahrt nach Siidwest. 
Edited by Prof. Herman Babson, p ’08, Purdue 
University. (Holt: New York. Cloth, 12mo.) 

Selected Literary Essays from James Russell 
Lowell, ’38. Introduction by W. D. Howe, 95, 
and N. Foerster, ’10. Riverside Literature 
Series. (Houghton Mifflin Co. Cloth, 12mo, 
60 cents net.) 


MARRIAGES. 


*** Tt is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 

1885. George William Rolfe to Mary 
Gifford at Brookline, Sept. 10, 
1914. 

1892. David Gray to Mrs. Maude Hall 
Waterbury, at Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., Oct. 13, 1914. 

[1892.] Nathan Chipman Hamblin to 


[ December, 


Ruth Russell Jennison, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., July 21, 1914. 
Charles Henry Chase to Ida 
Etherington Swansburg, at Shel- 
burne, Nova Scotia, June 27, 
1914. 

Samuel Walker Ellsworth to Mrs. 
Kate (Anderson) Wadsworth, at 
New Haven, Conn., Sept. 30, 
1914. 


. Elias Bullard Bishop to Della 


May Cleaves at Arlington, Mass. 


. Theodore Chapin Beebe to Mrs. 


Ethel Haskins Rust, at London, 
England, Aug. 22, 1914. 

Albert Percival Chittenden to 
Nathalia P. Carlson, at Joliet, 
Ill., Sept. 29, 1914. 

James Edgar Gregg to Mary Liv- 
ingston Hinsdale, at Pittsfield, 
Mass., June 10, 1914. 

Herbert Cerd& de Vilarrestau 
Cornwell to Dalia O. Keith, at 
New York, N.Y., Aug. 8, 1914. 


. William Howard Vincent to May 


True Sanborn, at Bangor, Me., 
Oct. 21, 1914. 

Dana de Cordova to Mrs. Alice 
Miller Jones, Sept. 9, 1914. 
Edward Dwight Fullerton to 
Rebecca Cutler Whitman, at 
Brookline, Mass., Oct. 3, 1914. 
Richard Woodbury Sulloway to 
Bertha Batchellor, at New York, 
N.Y., Oct. 31, 1914. 

Howard Wood, Jr., to Phebe In- 
gersoll Wilmer, at Germantown, 
Pa., Nov. 7, 1914. 


. William Paine Everts to Elizabeth 


Conkey Stockwell, at Minneap- 
olis, Minn., Sept. 16, 1914. 


. Phillips Barry to Kate Fairbanks 


Puffer, at Framingham, Mass., 
Oct. 17, 1914. 

David Page Wheelwright to 
Louisa Henrietta Scudder, at 
Windsor, Vt., Oct. 17, 1914. 
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[1902.] William Taylor Arms to Ger- 


1902. 


trude S. Emmons, at Exeter, 
N.H., Aug. 29, 1914. 

John Washington Davidge to 
Katherine Sinclair Weeks, at 
West Newton, Mass., Sept. 26, 
1914. 

James Alfred Field to Amy 
Morehead Walker, at Chicago, 
Ill., Sept. 17, 1914. 


[1903.] Marcellus Hogans Thompson to 


Dorothy Harvey, at Deal, N.J., 
Aug. 12, 1914. 

Thomas Martin Fitzpatrick to 
Anna Marie Barron, at Portland, 
Ore., Oct. 5, 1914. 

Burt Whitman Greenwood to 
Myra Ella Stowell, at Worcester, 
Mass., Sept. 19, 1914. 

Irving Nelson Linnell to Lilian B. 
Fisher, at Prince Rupert, B.C., 
June 27, 1914. 


[1904.] Frederic William Murphy to 


1904. 


(1904.] 


1905. 


[1905.] 


Eleanor MacIntosh, at Roxbury, 

Mass., April 29, 1914. 

Harold Otis to Alice D. Ward- 

well, at New York, N.Y., May 14, 

1914. 

Francis Markoe Rivinus to Mrs. 

Lillian Megary Welsh, at Phila- 

delphia, Pa., Sept. 8, 1914. 
Charles Kellogg Rockwell to 

Vera Jeanette Wesson, at Kineo, 

Me., Sept. 15, 1914. 

Lyman Beecher Stowe to Hilda R. 

Smith, at New York, N.Y., April 

16, 1914. 

Roland Lesley Toppan to Ger- 

trude Alice Linnell at Boston, 

Mass., Oct. 3, 1914. 

Abbott Payson Usher to Miriam 

Shoe, at Grafton, Mass., Sept. 8, 

1914. 

Samuel Neilson Hinckley to Cath- 

erine Livingston Hamersley, at 

New York, N.Y., Oct. 22, 1914. 
Charles Adam Weissert to Elaina 
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Bauer, at Hastings, Mich., June 
20, 1914. 


[1906.] Charles Harcourt Dimick to 


Marion Augusta Stevens, at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Oct. 28, 1914. 


. Henri Mason Hall to Jessie Win- 


nifred Phillips, at Jamestown, 
N.Y., June 30, 1914. 


. Walter Chapin Holmes to Flor- 


ence E. Safford, at Brockton, 
Mass., June 14, 1914. 


. Stuart Duncan Preston to Made- 


leine O’Brien, at Good Ground, 
L.I., N.Y., Sept. 10, 1914. 


. Samuel Waterson Eldridge to 


Marion L. Roth, at Yonkers, 
N.Y., Sept. 5, 1914. 


. Leighton Miles to Pauline Hud- 


son, at Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 1, 
1914. 


. Henry Odin Tilton to Olive North- 


rop Fobes, at Lexington, Mass., 
Sept. 30, 1914. 


. Elmer Leo Ford to Christine 


Strohmeyer, at Cambridge, Mass., 
Oct. 26, 1914. 


. Frederick Theodore Frelinghuy- 


sen to Mai Duncan Watson, at 
Islip, L.L., N.Y., Oct. 3, 1914. 


. Charles Vernon Imlay to Nelle 


Cornelia Hudson, at Montgomery 
City, Mo., June 17, 1914. 


. George Parkman Denny to Char- 


lotte Hemenway, at Hyde Park, 
Mass., July 2, 1914. 


. William Greenough Wendell to 


1910. 


Ruth Appleton, at Ipswich, Mass., 
Oct. 7, 1914. 

Robert Burlingham to Dorothy 
Trimble Tiffany, at Cold Spring 
Harbor, L.I., N.Y., Sept. 24, 1914. 


{1911.] Oliver Andrews to Rosamund 


1911. 


Edwards Capen, at Brookline, 
Mass., Oct. 10, 1914. 

Campbell Bosson to Helen Chap- 
in, at Schroon Lake, N.Y., Oct. 
1, 1914. 
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. Frederick Ayer, Jr., to Hilda Rice, 
at Ipswich, Mass., Aug. 4, 1914. 

. William Pitt Dillingham to Char- 
lotte Brintnall Perry, at Chicago, 
Iil., Oct. 1, 1914. 

. Francis Dewey Everett to Marion 
Alice Lesters at Rye, N.Y., Oct. 
10, 1914. 

. Roger Fellows Hooper to Justine 
Van Rensselaer Barber, at South- 
ampton, L.I., N.Y., Oct. 3, 1914. 

. Herbert Willis Kelley to Frances 
Coburn, at Brookline, Mass., Oct. 
14, 1914. 

. Francis Hathaway Stone, Jr., to 
Lydia Almy Stetson, at New Bed- 
ford, Oct. 24, 1914. 

. William McClelland to Elizabeth 
R. Connelly, at Philadelphia, 
Pa., June 16, 1914. 

. Herbert Lawrence Groves to 
Ethel J. F. Doane, at Couders- 
port, Pa., Aug. 18, 1914. 

. Joseph Patrick Kennedy to Rose 
E. Fitzgerald, at Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 7, 1914. 

. Samuel Benjamin Morison to 
Edith M. Chester, at Buffalo, 
N.Y., July 25, 1914. 

. Henry Burchell Gardner to Sarah 
Spencer Morgan, Sept. 12, 1914. 

. Stanley Frederick Withe to Ger- 
aldine Jackson, at Boston, July 
14, 1914. 

S.B. 1899. John Henry Cunningham, 
Jr., to Theresa Van den Heuvel 
Ingersoll, at New York, N.Y., 
Oct. 8, 1914. 

S.B. 1899. William Albert Hickman to 
Esther Foss, at Cohasset, Mass., 
Oct. 10, 1914. 

S.B. 1900. Walter Guy Mortland to 
Mrs. Mary Cochran Martin, at 
St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 16, 1914. 

S.B. 1904. Lorne Albert Scott to Mrs. 
Lutie Wilson Babb, at New York, 
N.Y., Oct. 12, 1914. 


[ December, 


S.B. 1904. Harry Edward Warren to 
Lida P. Ferguson, at Cambridge, 
Mass., April 22, 1914. 

S.B. 1904. John Henry Blodgett to 
Ruth S. Paine, at Boston, Mass., 
May 21, 1914. 

§.B. 1907. Richard Sullivan Townsend 
to Edith Reed, at Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., Sept. 29, 1914. 

S.B. 1913. Darragh Anderson Park to 
Dorothy Hyde, Sept. 19, 1914. 

A.M. 1908. James Herbert Kelley to 
Clara Hannah Baker, at Lake 
Bluff, Ill., Aug. 28, 1914. 

LL.B. 1909. Austin Wakeman Scott to 
Esther Lombard Kendall, at Bos- 
ton, June 12, 1914. 

B.A.S. 1907. Irving Eugene Johnson to 
Sylvia Lucinda Wood, at Clinton, 
Mass., Oct. 28, 1914. 


NECROLOGY. 
Ava. 1 to Oct. 31, 1914. 
With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 


Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University. 


Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of 
any department of the University is asked to 
send it to the Editor of the Quinquennial Cat- 
alogue, 33 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


Graduates. 


The College. 
James Andrew Gillis, LL.B., b. 6 
June, 1829, at Salem, Mass.; d. at 
Salem, Mass., 8 Oct., 1914. 
Alexander McKenzie, S.T.D., b. 
14 Dec., 1830, at New Bedford, 
Mass.; d. at Cambridge, Mass., 
6 Aug., 1914. 
James Bourne Freeman Thomas, 
b. 29 Oct., 1839, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at Brighton, Mass., 10 Sept., 
1914. 
Richard Stone, LL.B., b. 23 May, 
1840, at Newburyport, Mass.; d. 
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1884 


at Manchester, Mass., 14 Aug., 
1914. 

. James Edward Wright, S.T.D., b. 
9 July, 1839, at Montpelier, Vt.; 
d.at Montpelier, Vt., 5 Sept., 1914. 

. Charles Brigham Stoddard, b. 4 
Jan., 1842, at Plymouth, Mass.; 
d. at Plymouth, Mass., 15 Oct., 
1914. 

. Frederic Cromwell, b. 16 Feb., 
1843, at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, 
N.Y.; d. at Bernardsville, N.J., 
22 June, 1914. 

. Morris Longstreth, b. 24 Feb. 
1846, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Barcelona, Spain, 19 Sept., 1914. 

. George Francis Robinson, b. 14 
July, 1843, at Newport, R.I.; d. at 
Kennebunk, Me., 10 April, 1914. 

. Charles Frederick Hinckle, LL.B., 
b. 2 June, 1845, at Philadelphia, 
Pa.; d. at Redlands, Cal., 17 June, 
1914. 

. James Crossman Sproat, b.3 Aug., 
1848, at Taunton, Mass.; d. at 
Taunton, Mass., 3 Nov., 1913. 

. George Hiram Bird, b. 7 July, 
1854, at Milford, N.H.; d. at Win- 
chester, Mass., 17 Oct., 1914. 

. Franklin William Hooper, A.M. 
(Hon.) 1897, b. 11 Feb., 1851, at 
Walpole, N.H.; d. at Walpole, 
N.H., 1 Aug., 1914. 

. Leonard Eckstein Opdycke, LL.B. 
and A.M., b. 26 Sept., 1858, at 
Warren, O.; d. at Bar Harbor, 
Me., 3 Sept., 1914. 

. Gardiner Martin Lane, b. 1 May, 
1859, at Cambridge, Mass,; d. at 
Boston, Mass., 3 Oct., 1914. 

. Luther Stetson Anderson, b. 9 
April, 1858, at Braintree, Mass.; 
d. at Quincy, Mass., 7 Sept., 1914. 

. Frank Spangler Haupt, b. 3 Dec., 
1856, at Chestnut Hill, Pa.; d. at 
Redlands, Cal., 16 Aug., 1914. 

. Nathaniel Greene Pendleton, b. 
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9 Dec., 1861, at Cincinnati, Ohio; 
d. at Brooklyn, N.Y., 138 May, 
1914. 


. James Gregory Mumford, M.D., 


b. 2 Dec., 1863, at Rochester, 
N.Y.; d. at Clifton Springs, N.Y., 
18 Oct., 1914. 


. Thomas Quincy Browne, b. 3 


Aug., 1866, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Morristown, N.J., 27 Aug., 1914. 


. Ralph Charles Henry Catterall, 


b. 29 Mar., 1866, at Bolton, Eng- 
land; d. at Huron, Mich., 3 Aug., 
1914. 


. John Alden, b. 16 Oct., 1870, at 


Portland, Me.; d. at Portland, 
Me., 16 March, 1914. 


. Herbert Frazier, LL.B., b. 9 Oct., 


1872, at S. Bethlehem, Pa.; d. at 
Garrison’s, N.Y., 24 Nov., 1912. 


. Philip Keyes Walcott, b. 11 Dec., 


1877, at Concord, Mass.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 6 Oct., 1914. 


. Frederic William Morrison, A.M., 


b. 24 Mar., 1878, at Brookline, 
Mass.; d. at Annapolis, Md., 8 
Sept., 1914. 


. Charles Butler Loughead, AM., 


Ph.D., b. 15 May, 1881, at 
Charlestown, Mass.; d. at North 
Cambridge, Mass., 1 Oct., 1914. 


. Harold Marshall Jones, b. 27 


Feb., 1882, at Natick, Mass.; d. at 
Cambridge, Mass., 20 Oct., 1914. 


. Philip Sheridan Campbell, b. 22 


July, 1882, at Brooklyn, N.Y.; d. 
at Brooklyn, N.Y., 17 Aug., 1914. 


. Erving Wheelock Vidaud, b. 10 


June, 1885, at Brooklyn, N.Y.; d. 
at Brooklyn, N.Y., 30 Sept., 1914. 


. James Dwight Foot, Ph.D., b. 16 


May, 1886, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at Rye, N.Y., 17 Oct., 1914. 


. George Norton Phillips, b. 10 


Sept., 1885, at Middletown 
Springs, Vt.; d. at Cambridge, 
Mass., 18 Oct., 1914. 
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1864. 


Necrology. 


Scientific School. 
Albert Smith Bickmore, b. 1 Mar., 
1839, at St. George, Me.; d. at 
Nonquitt, Mass., 12 Aug., 1914. 


. Bernard Richardson Green, b. 28 


Dec., 1843, at Malden, Mass.; d. 
at Washington, D.C., 22 Oct.,1914. 


. Harry Henderson Greene, b. 2 


June, 1876, at Burlington, Vt.; d. 
22 May, 1914. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1891. 


Arthur Brown Willmott, A.M., b. 
11 Mar., 1867, at Nanticoke, Ont., 
Can.; d. at Toronto, Can., 8 May, 
1914. 


. Harry Miner Ives, A.M., b. 18 


Nov., 1886, at Danbury, Conn.; d. 
at Rutland, Mass., 1 Sept., 1914. 


. Charles Frederick Lee, b. 24 Nov., 


1879, at Friendsville, Tenn.; d. at 
Chicago, IIl., 17 Oct., 1914. 


Medical School. 


. Hasket Derby, b. 29 June, 1835, 


. Daniel Campbell Rose, b. 


at Boston, Mass.; d. at Portland, 
Me., 21 Aug., 1914. 

15 
Sept., 1838, at St. James, N.B.; 
d. at Stoughton, Mass., 13 Aug., 
1914. 


. Archibald Thompson Davison, b. 


in Nova Scotia; d. at Cambridge, 
Mass., 19 Sept., 1914. 


. Robert Francis Gibson, b. 19 


Aug. 1873, in Ireland; d. at Hill, 
N.H., 15 Aug., 1914. 


Law School. 


. Melville Ezra Ingalls, b. 6 Sept., 


1842, at Harrison, Me.; d. at Hot 
Springs, Va., 11 July, 1914. 


. Edwin Henry Jose, b. 27 April, 


1845, at Dayton, Me.; d. at 
Whiteface, N.H., 29 Sept., 1914. 


. William Lawson Barss, b. 20 Sept., 


1851, at Wolfville, N.S.; d. at 
Halifax, N.S., 9 Sept., 1912. 


1878. 


1892. 


1901. 


1893. 


[ December, 


Amasa Mason Eaton, b. 31 May, 
1841, at Providence, R.I.; d. at 
Providence, R.I., 3 Oct., 1914. 
Anthony William Reddy, b. 9 
Oct., 1867, at Newburyport, 
Mass.; d. at Boston, Mass., 22 
Sept., 1914. 

Joseph Leo Keogh, b. at Boston, 
Mass.; d. at Roxbury, Mass., 
in Sept., 1914. 


Divinity School. 
Abram Wyman, b. 25 May, 1865, 
at Skowhegan, Me.; d. at Newton 
Highlands, Mass., 6 Aug., 1914. 


Cemporarp flembers, 


Prepared from such data as reach the 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University, 


The College. 


. Jacob Weld Seaver, b. 2 Jan., 


1820, at West Roxbury, Mass.; d. 
at Duxbury, Mass., 11 Oct., 1914. 


. Henry Prentiss, b. 17 March, 


18s@ at Burlington, Vt.; d. at 
Gieai Falls, Mont., 4 May, 1912. 


. (Special) Henry Pearson Nye, b. 


26 TMay, 1870, at Worcester, 
Mass.; d. at Pittsburgh, Pa., 2 
Oct., 1914. 


. Henry Gordon Johnson, b. 30 


Jan., 1872, at New Bedford, 
Mass.; d. 15 May, 1914. 


Scientific School. 


. James Lovell Little, b. 31 Oct., 


1845, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Brookline, Mass., 20 Aug., 1914. 


. (Special) William Gifford Nicker- 


son, b. 15 July, 1879, at Dedham, 
Mass.; d. at Dedham, Mass., 7 
Oct., 1914. 


. Frank Aloysius McCormick, b. 7 


Feb., 1887, at Waltham, Mass.; 
d. 9 Dec., 1910. 
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Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 
1910. Frederick Aldrich Cleveland, b. 1 
Aug., 1876, at Palmyra, N.Y.; d. 

at Saranac, N.Y., 15 Oct., 1914. 


Medical School. 

. Eugene B. Cushing, b. 27 Sept., 
1846, at Burke, Vt.; d. at Lynn, 
Mass., 21 Sept., 1914. 

. William Edward Dillingham, b. 
17 Mar. 1879, at New Bedford, 
Mass.; d. near Estes Park, Colo., 
20 Aug., 1914. 


Law School. 

. David Cross, b. 5 July, 1817, at 
Weare, N.H.; d. at Manchester, 
N.H., 1 Oct., 1914. 

. William Beeson, b. 24 Oct., 1824, 
at Uniontown, Pa.; d. at Union- 
town, Pa., 14 May, 1913. 

. Albert Judd Wright, b. 29 April, 
1838, at Boston, Mass.; d. at 
Wakefield, Mass., 27 Sept., 1914. 

. Cyrus Whittlesey Heizer, b. 21 
April, 1849, at Kossuth, Iowa; d. 
at Ithaca, N.Y., 13 Oct., 1914. 

. Thomas Francis Fitzgerald, b. at 
Hopkinton, Mass.; d. at South 
Boston, Mass., in Aug., 1914. 


Correction, 

Vol. xxi. No. 89. In “Class 
News,” p. 168. John A. Scott who died 
at Tientsin, China, May 24, 1914, was 
not the graduate of the class of 1905. 
John Alfred Scott, A.B 1905, is living, 
and resides at 28 Fountain St., Roxbury, 
Mass. His business address is 6 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


On Oct. 4 there was a special Peace 
Service in Appleton Chapel, conducted 
by Prof. E. C. Moore. 

Mr. Joseph A. Blake has given to the 
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University an oil portrait of Gen. Joseph 
Hayes, ’55, and Rev. C. A. Humphreys, 
’60, has given a crayon portrait of Capt. 
T. B. Fox, Jr., 60. Both of these por- 
traits will be placed in Memorial Hall. 

Among the officers of the Authors’ 
League of America are T. Roosevelt, ’80, 
vice-pres.; W. P. Eaton, ’00, R. Grant, 
73, and A. C. Train, ’96, members of 
the council. 

President Lowell has cabled to Lady 
Osler, of England, who is acting as host- 
ess of the refugee professors from the 
University of Louvain at the time of the 
sacking of the city by the Germans, 
that the University will offer a lecture- 
ship to one of these professors at the 
beginning of the second half-year. 

The life-size portrait of Dean Briggs, 
which Mr. E. C. Tarbell has been 
painting during the past two years was 
recently finished and hung in the Living 
Room of the Union. The portrait is the 
gift of the classes of 1911, 1912, 1913, 
1914, 1915, and the artist himself, whose 
generosity thus made the funds raised 
by the above classes sufficient to cover 
the cost of the painting. 

The new High Tension Laboratory 
has been completed in outer construc- 
tion, but a large amount of interior prep- 
aration must be done before it will be 
ready for use. Of the other operations 
in this vicinity, there are open the Mu- 
seum of Ethnology, connecting the Pea- 
body and University Museums; the T. 
Jefferson Coolidge and the Wolcott 
Gibbs Memorial Laboratories. — Crim- 
son. 

Twenty-four Law School men have 
offered their services to the Harvard 
Legal Aid Bureau. This bureau main- 
tains an office in Central Square, where 
legal advice is given gratuitously to peo- 
ple who are unable to engage an attor- 
ney. A.C. Tener, 2L., is in charge of the 
bureau. 
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The Class of 1883 has given money for 
the planting of one of the four new elms 
in the Yard. They have trunks about 8 
inches in diameter, and will be pruned 
to a height of 25 or 30 feet. Their rate of 
growth, if conditions are favorable, will 
be about a foot and a half a year in 
height, and three feet in spread. 

The Society of Harvard Dames wishes 
to call the attention of students of the 
University to the following extract from 
the club constitution. As it is impossible 
for the organization to reach the wives 
and mothers of students directly, it 
earnestly requests the students to codp- 
erate with it in disseminating the rules 
of eligibility among those interested: 
“Wives, mothers or sisters of students 
registered in any department of Harvard 
University, provided they are not per- 
manent residents of Cambridge or vicin- 
ity, are invited to become members of the 
Harvard Dames Society.” 

On the north side of the Yard, the 
Music Building is ready for occupancy. 
This building will hold all the classes in 
the courses of the Department of Music; 
the first floor being devoted to recitation 
work, and the second holding a large 
auditorium with a seating capacity of 
578. It will also contain a library of 
books dealing with music and all the 
musical manuscript used by the Depart- 
ment. It is expected that the Music 
Building will, very appropriately, be- 
come the centre of all musical interest 
in the University, and it is announced 
that the Pierian Sodality, the University 
orchestra, will there have its rooms. 

By a recent ruling of the Building De- 
partment of the City of Boston, ap- 
proved by Mayor Curley, of Boston, the 
wooden stands in the Stadium must be 
removed. According to the building 
regulation, any such stands must be of 
steel or concrete. The mayor did not 
disturb the football games this fall, but 
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he has said that if the wooden bleachers 
are not removed, no license will be issued 
next year. The seating accommodations 
in the Stadium, he says, are to be sub- 
ject to the same restrictions as those 
applied to Fenway Park, whose wooden 
bleachers have also been condemned 
and must be replaced. 

On Oct. 29 the monument to Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow was dedicated 
in Longfellow Park, Cambridge. Pres. 
Eliot made a brief address; Miss Priscilla 
A. Thorpe, the Poet’s youngest grand- 
daughter, unveiled the structure, and 
Mayor Good, of Cambridge, accepted it 
in behalf of the city. The work, by the 
sculptor Daniel C. French, consists of a 
screen of Tennessee marble on which are 
carved in low relief the figures of Myles 
Standish, Sandalphon, the Village 
Blacksmith, the Spanish Student, Evan- 
geline and Hiawatha. A bronze bust of 
Longfellow is placed in front of the 
screen. 

The Baguio School for American Boys, 
at Baguio, Philippine Islands, is a suc- 
cessful school for the sons of civil and 
military officers, missionaries, and busi- 
ness men, who have to live in the Islands. 
The school was established by Bishop 
Brent. Rev. Remsen B. Ogilby, ’02, is 
headmaster; J. T. Addison, ’09, M. E. 
Peabody, *11, and other Harvard men 
have been masters at the school. Ogilby 
is also a member of the Municipal 
Council of Baguio, vice-president of the 
Baguio Improvement League, and he 
conducts occasional religious services at 
missionary stations in the Phillippines. 

The Mass. Legislature recently made 
a law prohibiting the carrying of red 
banners in public. This was intended to 
prevent Socialist or other demonstra- 
tions which might lead to a disturbance. 
The Mass. Supreme Court has confirmed 
the constitutionality of the act, and ac- 
cordingly it has been held that Harvard 
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crimson banners fall within its meaning. 
A white banner with a crimson H has 
therefore been carried during the later 
football processions in Cambridge: but 
it is understood that Prof. J. H. Beale, 
’82, will draw an amendment, exempting 
the Harvard colors from the scope of the 
law, to be presented at the next session 
of the Legislature. 

The Immigration Department of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island offers 
to undergraduates in the men’s colleges 
of these states a prize of $50 for the best 
essay on the subject, “A Community 
Program for the Education of Non- 
English-Speaking Men in the Principles 
of American Government.” The essays 
submitted should be approximately 4000 
to 5000 words in length and should be in 
the hands of the local committee not 
later than May Ist. For the year 1915- 
16, a similar prize will be offered for an 
essay on the subject, “A Community 
Program of Industrial Education for 
Non-English-Speaking Men.” In 1916- 
17, a prize is offered for an essay on the 
subject, ““A Community Program for 
the Conservation of the Health of Non- 
English-Speaking Immigrants.” 

The Rockefeller Foundation has inau- 
gurated an investigation into the prob- 
lem of Industrial Relations, which is ex- 
pected to do in the business world what 
the Institute of Medical Research is do- 
ing in the world of science. The Hon. W. 
L. Mackenzie King, former Minister of 
Labor for Canada, has been chosen direc- 
tor of the investigation. Mr. King, who 
took his A.B. at the University of To- 
ronto, received the Harvard degrees of 
A.M. in 1898 and Ph.D. in 1909. He 
held a traveling fellowship and was ap- 
pointed Instructor in Political Economy 
at Harvard, but resigned the position to 
organize the Canadian Department of 
Labor. Thus another Harvard man 
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takes an important place in the Rocke- 
feller activities. 

Last summer the New Zealand Gov- 
ernment invited 15 Americans and 
Canadians to come to New Zealand to 
hold meetings there, and also several 
members of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. This 
Association met in Australia just prior 
to the dates planned for the New Zea- 
land meetings. Among the Americans 
who accepted the invitation were Pro- 
fessors W. M. Wheeler, W. M. Davis, 
and P. H. Hanus. Unfortunately, on 
account of the war the program of meet- 
ings had to be abandoned, but the Amer- 
ican visitors were asked to lecture in 
Wellington and Auckland, which of 
course they were glad to do. It is signifi- 
cant and interesting that New Zealand 
should be the first country which has 
taken so much pains to provide in this 
way, at its own expense, for participa- 
tion in the scientific world through some 
of its representatives. 

At the final session of the Association 
of American Universities held in Prince- 
ton early in November, Pres. Lowell 
spoke on “The Economy of Time in 
Education.” His remarks were mis- 
quoted by some newspaper, and he 
accordingly sent the following statement 
to the Crimson: “‘I see that I am quoted 
in discussing the ‘Economy of Time in 
Education’ at the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities last week as favoring 
the shortening of the college course to 
two years. I will ask you to correct this. 
I expressed the opinion I have long held 
that a two years college course preced- 
ing the professional studies in medicine 
or law, is much better than no college 
course at all, and probably as much as 
can be expected of most young men. 
The state universities have recognized 
this fact by adopting the plan of the 
combined degree. But I believe that 
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four years of college are far better for 
those who can give the time; and it is 
these men who will come to the great 
endowed colleges.” 

— Cotton Mather Club. All men in- 
tending to enter the ministry or who are 
especially interested in it as a profession 
are urged to send their names to the sec- 
retary of the Cotton Mather Club, Phil- 
lips Brooks House, as soon as possible. 
The Cotton Mather Club is an informal 
association similar to the Jonathan 
Edwards Club of Yale. During the win- 
ter it holds regular meetings, at some of 
which Prof. Kirsopp Lake has consented 
to speak. There will also be numerous 
papers and discussions of religious prob- 
lems of special interest to those intend- 
ing to enter the ministry. 

— Strength Tests. The following are 
the ten highest records made by mem- 
bers of the University in strength tests 
taken this fall. It should be noted that 
these scores do not necessarily indicate 
the greatest effort of a man, being merely 
the records made while qualifying for 
various sports. The men, with their 
records, are arranged in order of the per- 
centage obtained: H. R. Hardwick, 15, 
1381; E. F. Woodruff, ’16, 1217.5; M. 
Weston, °15, 1176; J. L. Bigelow, °16, 
1163.5; J.A. Jeffries, 16, 1143; L. Curtis, 
2d, ’16, 1121.9; K. E. Pote, ’16, 1118.8; 
H. St. J. Smith, °15, 1076.4; F. B. 
Withington, ’15, 1066.4; and T. J. D. 
Fuller, 15, 1066. 

— Harvard Professors at M. I. T. In 
accordance with the agreement for coip- 
eration between the Mass. Institute of 
Technology and Harvard, the following 
professors from the University have 
been added to the staff of the Institute 
this year: Mining Department: Profes- 
sors H. L. Smyth, Albert Sauveur, G. S. 
Raymer, C. H. White, L. C. Graton, and 
E. D. Peters. Department of Mechani- 
cal Engineering: Professors L. S$. Marks, 
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and A. E. Norton. Department of Civil 
Engineering: Professors H. J. Hughes, L. 
J. Johnson, G. C. Whipple, and G. F. 
Swain. Department of Electrical Engi- 
neering: Professors A. E. Kennelly, C. A. 
Adams, and H. E. Clifford. 

— Building Operations. The Larz 
Anderson Bridge, which was used in the 
late spring, is now fully completed, the 
painting of the lamp-posts marking the 
final step in its preparation. The heating 
tunnel from the power plant on Boylston 
St. to the Yard has also been finished, 
and Linden St. and Holyoke Pl. are 
again open thoroughfares. Wela Hall 
has undergone alterations which have 
improved it with more modern conven- 
iences; electric lights, shower baths, and 
a new plumbing system having been 
installed. Owing to unavoidable obsta- 
cles and delays, the Widener Memorial 
Library has not been progressing as rap- 
idly as had been hoped for, but it is 
expected that it will be open for use 
some time during the present academic 
year. 

— The Haughton Cup. Harvard foot- 
ball has been successful under Coach 
Haughton’s régime because of the untir- 
ing efforts of coaches and players to 
make the team and the game it plays a 
finished product. In producing the fin- 
ished product the second team has 
always been a most valuable factor, too 
often overlooked by those whose chief 
delight is in watching only the Univer- 
sity team in action. To make the second 
team still more valuable by creating a 
stimulus for polished playing by its 
members, Coach Guild will now direct a 
series of games for men on the second 
squad. The winning eleven will receive 
the new Haughton Cup, while individ- 
ualsof the team participating in the most 
games will also receive cups. Thus a pre- 
mium is placed on proficiency for serv- 
ice on the regular University second 
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team and practice is afforded for devel- 
opment to every member of the second 
squad. With this system in operation, 
Harvard's football strength ought to be 
increased to a degree which shall well 
merit the system’s continuance. — 
Crimson. 

— Oneida Community Documents. The 
Department of Social Ethics has re- 
ceived as a gift from Mr. George W. 
Noyes, treasurer of the Oneida Com- 
munity, Ltd., a very important collec- 
tion of the documents of the Putney and 
Oneida Communistic Assaciations pub- 
lished between 1834 and 1880. The col- 
lection comprises files of The Perfection- 
ist, 1843-1846; The Circular, 1864-1876; 
The American Socialist, 1876-1879; The 
Second Annual Report of the Oneida 
Association, 1850, pp. 31; The Third An- 
nual Report of the Oneida Association, 
1851, pp. 32; Handbook of the Oneida 
Community, 1867, pp. 71; Handbook of 
the Oneida Community, 1875, pp. 48; 
“Salvation from Sin,” 1876, by J. H. 
Noyes, pp. 48; ‘Mutual Criticism,” 
1876, by J. H. Noyes, pp. 96; “Male Con- 
tinence,”’ 1877, by J. H. Noyes, pp. 32; 
“Scientific Propagation,” by J. H. 
Noyes, pp. 32; “Paul’s Prize,” by J. H. 
Noyes, pp. 16; ‘Bible Communism,” 
1853, pp. 128; ‘‘The Oneida Commun- 
ity, 1848-1901,” by G. N. Miller, pp. 20; 
“The Oneida Community, 1912,” by G. 
W. Noyes, pp. 31; “The Berean” (A 
compendium of theological views), 1847, 
pp. 504; and “ Home-Talks,”’ 1875, by J. 
H. Noyes, pp. 358. Similar sets are avail- 
able only in the Library of the British 
Museum, the New York City Public 
Library and the Library of Cornell 
University. 

— New Gymnasium. The movement 
for a new gymnasium is not dead but 
sleeping, according to the undergraduate 
committee in charge of it. For a time at 
least, the University must wait, for 
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while the undergraduates in the classes 
from 1913 to 1917 inclusive responded 
generously and raised nearly ten thou- 
sand dollars, the graduates did not 
respond with the enthusiasm hoped for 
and the movement has come to a stand- 
still. While its impetus has decreased, 
it should not be allowed to stop entirely. 
Each class should add something to the 
fund, for the raising of so large an 
amount of money, even for so desirable 
an object, is a matter of time and pa- 
tience. Success in two and a half years 
could hardly be expected. It is hoped 
therefore, that the committee, to which 
the University owes a debt of gratitude 
for its splendid services, will perpetuate 
itself and that the movement among 
both undergraduates and graduates will 
be continued vigorously. With persever- 
ance, the fund, which just now seems at 
a stand-still, can be made to grow sur- 
prisingly by steady additions to it. The 
project should be neither abandoned nor 
halted. It should go on uninterruptedly 
for it has had an excellent start. — Crim- 
son. 

— Social Clubs’ Agreement. Arrange- 
ments are now nearly completed where- 
by practically all of the social clubs of 
the University will be brought into the 
restrictions of the agreement made last 
spring by the seven final clubs binding 
themselves not to elect new members 
before the first Monday in November of 
the Sophomore year. The broadening of 
the agreement was made through a sug- 
gestion from Mr. E. D. Brandegee, ’81, 
the University Regent, to the advisory 
board which has charge of the enforce- 
ment of the agreement as made last 
spring. This board, composed of a prom- 
inent graduate from each of the clubs 
involved, has extended the opportunity 
to enter the agreement to all of the un- 
dergraduate social clubs. Those clubs 
which inaugurated the movement and 
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finally established it last spring are the 
A.D., the Delphic, Digamma, Fly, Iro- 
quois, Kalumet, Owl, Phoenix, Porcel- 
lian, Sphinx and Zeta Psi, while some 
of those clubs which have already applied 
for admission to the agreement under 
the new extension, or are expected to do 
so, are the Delta Upsilon, Pi Eta, Theta 
Delta Chi, Gargoyle, Kappa Sigma Chi, 
Alpha Phi Sigma, Phi Kappa Epsilon, 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon and Stylus. This 
agreement will not, of course, effect the 
Southern and Western clubs, nor the 
Hasty Pudding, Signet, Institute or 
D.K.E., all of which have membership 
regulations outside the pale of the agree- 
ment. 

— Harvard in Latin America. In the 
March Magazine, pp. 401-3, C. L. 
Chandler, ’05, gave an account of the 
early Harvard men in Central and 
South America. The following addi- 
tional information is interesting: “In 
my letter I stated that the appointment 
of John Murray Forbes, H. C. 1787, to 
Buenos Aires in 1823 was the first link 
between Harvard and Argentina. I have 
just discovered another early link in the 
Library of Congress which may interest 
you. In the Gaceta Mercantil of Buenos 
Aires for Sept. 12, 1825 (this was then 
the only newspaper published in that 
city), announcement was made that 
there had been placed on sale in Buenos 
Aires a Spanish translation of Edward 
Everett’s speech at Harvard before La- 
fayette, with a letterfroma Harvard pro- 
fessor to a friend in Buenos Aires. This 
friend was probably Forbes himself; un- 
fortunately further data are not avail- 
able here, as we have only the summar- 
ized Gaceta in Zinny’s ‘Bibliografia,’ 
vol. 2, p. 27, to refer to. This allusion is 
interesting in several ways. In the first 
place, it is one of the first complete trans- 
lations of a United States work to ap- 
pear in South America. Second, it marks 
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the beginning of the long connection of 
Edward Everett, 1811, with Latin Amer- 
ica in general. His famous letter of No- 
vember, 1852, to the Peruvian Minister 
Osma, in which he forecasts Pres. Wil- 
son’s recent declaration regarding jus- 
tice to Latin America, was emphatically 
quoted by Pres. Pardo when Mr. Root 
visited Lima in 1906.— Charles Lyon 
Chandler, ’05.” 

— Harvard Club of San Francisco. 
(Received late.) The regular quarterly 
dinner of the Club was held at the Uni- 
versity Club, on Oct. 29, 1914. This was 
the Fortieth Birthday Dinner of the Club 
and it was very well attended — 67 men 
being present. The guests were Judge 
Morrow and Rear Admiral Pond. The 
Club was very well entertained by 
the University of California Glee 
Club Quartet. Invitations for the 
dinner were sent to all members of 
the Club and to all Harvard men in 
Central California, and several pros- 
pective members came. In addition 
to the regular speakers, Wm. Thomas 
talked stirringly on the subject of funds 
for the entertainment of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs next year, and as a 
result over $1200 additional was pledged. 
It was decided to hold a luncheon at 
the University Club on the days of the 
Harvard-Princeton and Harvard-Yale 
Football Games, and the Secretary was 
instructed to arrange for direct tele- 
graphic service for a full report of the 
game. Vanderlyn Stow, ’80, spoke of the 
serious illness of Fairfax Wheelan, ’80, 
and the Club sent him a message of 
greeting. The following telegram was 
sent to Pres. Lowell: ““The men of the 
Harvard Club of San Francisco on the 
occasion of its 40th birthday dinner send 
greetings and expressions of their un- 
swerving loyalty.”” Pres. Lowell, under 
date of Oct. 31, replied as follows: 
“Warmest greetings and thanks to the 
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San Francisco Harvard Club.” The 
President appointed as a nominating 
committee to select officers for next 
year: Judge Sloss, Vanderlyn Stow, and 
Dr. T. W. Huntington. A revised sched- 
ule of the annual dues and initiation fee 
which had been presented to the Club at 
the July meeting was ratified at this 
meeting, and is now in effect. — Junius 
H. Browne, ’02, Sec. 


THE ORIGINAL OF “AMERICA.” 


On Nov. 3, the children of the late Dr. 
Samuel Francis Smith, H.C. 1829, gave 
to the Harvard Library the original copy 
of his hymn “‘America.” The negotia- 
tions were conducted by the Rev. Daniel 
Appleton White Smith, 59, D.D., presi- 
dent of the Karen Theological Seminary 
at Insein, Burma, who is in this country 
on furlough. The other surviving chil- 
dren of the poet are Ewing U. Smith of 
California, Mrs. Caroline E. Morton of 
Andover, N.H., and Mrs. John D. Can- 
dee of Bridgeport, Conn. 

In a letter to Pres. Lowell of Harvard, 
offering the manuscript, Dr. D. A. W. 
Smith wrote: 


It is the wish of the children of the late 
Samuel Francis Smith, of the Class of ’29, to 
deposit in the archives of the University the 
original manuscript of the hymn, ‘‘ My Coun- 
try, ’Tis of Thee.”’ They do this in recogni- 
tion of the affectionate loyalty of their father 
to his alma mater, which is also the alma mater 
of one of his sons (D. A. W. Smith of the Class 
of 59), and of one of his grandsons, James Fer- 
dinand Morton, Jr., 92. I write to ask you 
whether the College would be pleased to accept 
thecustody of this manuscript, and if so, kindly 
to mention the name of the individual upon 
whom I may call to deliver in person the man- 
uscript of ‘‘ America.” 


In his reply, accepting the gift, Pres. 
Lowell wrote: 


Samuel Francis Smith was one of the many 
men who made the Class of 1829 the most 
famous in the history of the College. 

Among Dr. Smith’s classmates were 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Freeman 
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Clarke, William Henry Channing, Ben- 
jamin R. Curtis, Samuel May and Ben- 
jamin Peirce. Librarian W. C. Lane, . 
after formally acknowledging the receipt 
of the manuscript, wrote as follows to 


Dr. D. A. W. Smith: 


I do not like to let the very interesting gift 
you have made tothe Library go by without 
some further acknowledgment, in addition to 
our accustomed printed form. The first draft 
of “America” is certainly one of the most 
precious bits of original manuscript which any 
American library could desire to own, for its 
words are on everyone’s tongue throughout 
the country, and it thus occupies an altogether 
unique place in American literature and Amer-. 
ican life. I am very glad you have seen fit to: 
give this into the keeping of the Harvard Li-. 
brary, where, I assure you, it will be carefully. 
preserved, and when we get into our new 
building, made accessible for visitors to see. 


** America” was written in 1832, while 
the author was a student at the Andover 
Theological Seminary. Dr. Smith in the 
introduction to the complete collection 
of his poems thus describes the cireum- 
stances under which it was conceived. 


The hymn, ‘America,’ was the fruit of 
examining a number of music books and songs 
for German public schools, placed in my 
hands by Lowell Mason, Esq. Falling in with 
the tune in one of them, now called ‘‘ Amer- 
ica,” and being pleased with its simple and 
easy movement, I glanced at the German words 
and, seeing that they were patriotic, instantly 
felt the impulse to write a patriotic hymn 
of my own to the same tune. Seizing a scrap 
of waste paper, I put upon it, within half an 
hour, the verses substantially as they stand to- 
day. Idid not propose to write a national 
hymn. I did not know that I had done so. 
The whole matter passed out of my mind. A 
few weeks afterwards I sent to Mr. Mason 
some translations and other poems; this 
must have chanced to be among them. This 
occurred in February, 1832. To my surprise, 
I found later that he had incorporated it 
into a program for the celebration of July 4, 
1832, in Park Street Church, Boston. I pray 
that the spirit of the simple verses may be the 
spirit of our people evermore. 


In addressing the great gathering 
which thronged the old Music Hall in 
Boston on the occasion of the public 
testimonial tendered him in April, 1895, 
Dr. Smith expressed his pleasure at the 
fact that the tune to which “ America” 
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is sung is also that of the British national 
anthem and of a German patriotic song, 
and his hope that this might add one 
more tie of friendship between this coun- 
try and Great Britain and Germany. 

Samuel Francis Smith was born in 
Boston on Oct. 21, 1808. After his grad- 
uation from Harvard and Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, he was for eight years 
pastor of the Baptist Church at Water- 
ville, Me., and professor of modern 
languages and Greek in Waterville (now 
Colby) College. In 1834 he married 
Mary White Smith of Haverhill, grand- 
daughter of Hezekiah Smith, chaplain in 
the Revolutionary army, a friend of 
Washington and one of the founders of 
Brown University. In 1842 Dr. Smith 
became pastor of the First Baptist 
Church in Newton Centre,. Mass., and 
editor of the Christian Review. For the 
remainder of his life he resided in the 
*‘Old Homestead” on Centre Street, 
Newton Centre. He served for 15 years 
as editorial secretary of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union. All his life 
he had been deeply interested in foreign 
missions, and while still at Andover he 
wrote the missionary hymn, “The 
Morning Light is Breaking.” In 1875 
Dr. and Mrs. Smith spent a year in 
Europe, and in 1880 they went abroad 
for two years, visiting many countries in 
Europe and Southern Asia and inspect- 
ing foreign mission fields. Dr. Smith 
died Nov. 16, 1895. His wife died in 
1903, at the age of 90 years. 

Dr. Smith’s grandchildren, who con- 
cur with the decision to place the man- 
uscript of “America” in the Harvard 
Library, are: Harry W. Jones, Minneap- 
olis; Appleton W. Smith, M.D., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Miss Anna H. Smith, 
Insein, Burma; Mrs. Harry I. Marshall, 
Tharawaddy, Burma; James F. Morton, 
Jr., New York City; Mrs. John S. Zieg- 
ler, Cleveland, O.; Frank S. Morton, 
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Duckabush, Wash.; Nelson G. Morton, 
Boston; Miss Anna R. Smith, Newton 
Centre, Mass.; Mrs. Robert Bramhall, 
California; Mrs. Frederick H. Stevens, 
New Haven, Conn., and Mrs. D. A. 
White, Bridgeport, Conn. There are 
numerous great-grandchildren. 

To the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine 
Dr. Smith made four contributions. The 
first, printed in December, 1893, gave his 
“ Recollections ”’ of student days at Har- 
vard from 1825 to 1829. The second 
(September, 1894) referred to Harvard 
Mathematical Theses. The third (De- 
cember, 1894) was an original poem on 
his classmate, Dr. O. W. Holmes, after 
the latter’s death. The fourth (March, 
1896), a brief autobiography written by 
Dr. Smith at the editor’s suggestion, 
served as a memoir of him after his 
death. 

The manuscript of “America,” of 
which a facsimile is given in the frontis- 
piece of this Magazine, is about 6} inches 
long and 23 inches wide. The poem was 
written on two pages of a small blank 
book, and these have been detached and 
placed one above the other before fram- 
ing. Several changes, both in words and 
in the arrangement of the lines, are easily 
discernible, even in the half-tone repro- 
duction. Thus in line 5 of stanza 2 
“Thy” supersedes “Our,” and “tem- 
pled” supersedes “sacred” hills. In 
stanza 3, lines 4, 5, 6, as they now stand, 
were originally placed 6, 5, 4, and then 
6, 4, 5, and the last line 


“The sound prolong,” 
was first written 
“The sacred song.” 


Obviously objecting to “sacred” appear- 
ing in two successive stanzas, Dr. Smith 
cancelled that adjective from both. 

In the last stanza, line 4 read 


“Long may our land delight” 
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which he changed to “‘be bright,” and 
the final line was 


“Our God our King” 


instead of 
“Great God our King.” 


THE PROFESSORSHIP OF 
HYGIENE. 


{Last spring the Corporation appointed Dr. 
Roger I. Lee, ’02, to be Professor of Hygiene 
among the undergraduates. The office is a new 
one, and what it may develop into cannot be 
wholly foreseen, but the following statement, 
from the Bulletin of Oct. 21, by Dr. Lee, who 
is already a physician in active practice in 
Boston, tells what he hopes to do.] 


Some years ago, a graduate of Har- 
vard gave to the College a considerable 
sum of money “for the permanent foun- 
dation and theliberal maintenance, in the 
undergraduate department of said Col- 
lege, of a full professorship of hygiene.” 
For the holder of the professorship, the 
foundation stipulates that “‘his duties 
shall include an earnest personal interest 
in the physical welfare of the undergrad. 
uates — and an intimate personal inter- 
course with them as far as this can be 
had without officiousness on his part, to 
the end that he may proffer advice in a 
spirit of friendliness and be easily ap- 
proached by such of them as desire his 
counsel. It shall be the duty of the pro- 
fessor both by advice and by personal 
interest to encourage especially open-air 
exercise and sports and to take a partic- 
ular care that undergraduates of seden- 
tary and studious habits be made ac- 
quainted with the importance of physical 
recreation.” 

Thus it appears that the Professor of 
Hygiene will have the general oversight 
of the health of the students, and that 
the aims of the foundation, as expressed 
by the founder himself, are preventive. 

The College has had for some years an 
exceedingly competent system of taking 
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care of the sick boys by means of the 
Medical Adviser and the Stillman In- 
firmary. It is not the intent that this 
system shall be disturbed in the least. 
Dr. Bailey will still be the Medical Ad- 
viser, will have charge of sick students 
and will control the excuses for sickness. 

The Professor of Hygiene will also have 
supervision in a general way over the 
various athletic and recreative activities 
of the student body. Arrangements have 
already been made so that the physi- 
cians and surgeons in charge of special 
athletic activities shall be responsible to 
him. This, it is hoped, will result in a 
uniform and more satisfactory system cf 
overseeing the bodily welfare of those 
partaking in student athletics. At pres- 
ent there is a wide difference of opinion 
in regard to the good or harm arising 
from indulgence in competitive athletics. 
Athletes themselves differ on the ques- 
tion whether it is beneficial or harmful 
for an undergraduate to participate in 
two major university sports in one year. 
Already certain investigations have been 
planned with the hope of obtaining accu- 
rate data on the effect of the participa- 
tion in various forms of athletics. 

From the very nature of the problem, 
a goodly part of the work must be in- 
tensely personal. There will be oppor- 
tunity for any undergraduate to consult 
the Professor of Hygiene on any subject. 
The average undergraduate, in common 
with the average person, usually takes 
illness seriously, but has much to learn 
in the more important task of keeping 
himself well. There would seem to be a 
large field for the quiet and sane instruc- 
tion of a considerable body of young men 
in the proper methods of safeguarding 
their bodily welfare. While the Profes- 
sor of Hygiene is of course a College offi- 
cial, his records will not be a part of the 
College records, or available to the Col- 
lege Office. The attitude will be that of 
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physician towards patient and equally 
confidential. 

Of course the University through the 
Medical Adviser, the surgeons to the 
various athletic teams, and many of the 
Faculty and friends of the College, has 
in the past accomplished much good by 
wise counsel to many students on the 
principles of physical welfare. The new 
professorship is an attempt to systema- 
tize the scattering efforts of the past. 

On Jan. 6, 1914, the Faculty passed 
the following vote: “That in 1914-15 
and thereafter every Freshman shall be 
examined physically at the beginning of 
the academic year.” This action on the 
part of the Faculty made it possible to 
undertake an adequate supervision of 
the students’ bodily welfare. This exam- 
ination is now being held for the first 
time under the charge of the Professor 
of Hygiene. Letters have already been 
sent to each student asking him to have 
his family physician fill out on an en- 
closed blank a few simple questions as to 
the family and past history of the Fresh- 
man. The family physician and the par- 
ents were urged to include any sugges- 
tions they might care to make. This let- 
ter was undertaken as a sort of experi- 
ment. It was thought that it would 
serve as notice to the Freshman of the 
examination. The response to these let- 
ters has been most surprising and most 
gratifying. Instead of the expected 
rather scattering and perfunctory reply, 
the family physicians and the parents 
have manifested a large degree of inter- 
est and enthusiasm. Nearly every letter 
has had some suggestion to make, 
usually in the form of asking for syste- 
matic supervised out-door exercise. It 
would seem, therefore, from the nature 
of the replies that the general public is 
quite in accord with the clear-sighted 
views of the donor of this foundation. 
In the replies there was not a single dis- 
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cordant note, nor a suggestion that there 
was any objection to the proposed ex- 
amination. On the contrary, the family 
physicians and parents of the incoming 
Freshmen seemed anxious to have such 
a physical examination, and such super- 
vision of the physical welfare of the Col- 
lege students, as the College hopes to 
carry out. 

Another striking result of these re- 
plies lies in the large number of boys 
who have had or are now having some 
pathological condition which makes sup- 
ervision very desirable. It had been sup- 
posed that these boys would be a very 
healthy lot, and of course most of them 
are. But about fifteen per cent. of the 
replies show some past or present trouble 
with the heart or kidneys. The impor- 
tance of careful examination and obser- 
vation of those students is obvious. At 
the time of writing, the replies are not all 
in, and it is fair to assume that fifteen 
per cent is an unduly large proportion. 
But the number is surprisingly large, and 
certainly shows the desirability of some 
systematic supervision to take the place 
of the oversight which, when it occurs, 
is now purely voluntary. It is intended 
to follow up the examinations with 
recommendations suited to each case. 

A most important feature of the ex- 
amination is the opportunity afforded to 
get in touch with the students. A con- 
siderable number have never been ex- 
amined before and are quick to grasp the 
opportunity of asking the examining 
physician for the solution of some physi- 
cal problem that had been a source of 
perplexity. In the future it is hoped to 
extend the systematic examination to 
every class in College. 

The whole problem of conservation of 
health and the prevention of disease is 
only beginning to receive the attention it 
deserves. In Harvard College a commit- 
tee appointed by the Board of Overseers 
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has been studying for some years the 
question as it affects the student body. 
This committee has already collected 
data which will be valuable in outlining 
the future activity of this foundation. 
The possibilities of usefulness are very 
large. No attempt has been made to 
define or limit its scope. The enthusias- 
tic reception of the first efforts of the 
work seems very auspicious. 


THE QUINQUENNIAL CATA- 
LOGUE: IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


It is expected that the next Harvard 
University Quinquennial Catalogue will 
be issued in June, 1915. The price of the 
Catalogue will be $2.50 per copy, and 
orders may be sent to the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 2 University Hall, checks 
made payable to Harvard University. 

In 1913 the Corporation voted to re- 
vise the Quinquennial, and under the 
votes of the Corporation the following 
facts are entered in the 1915 edition of 
the Catalogue: 


1. Degrees conferred by other universities, 
colleges and professional schools; honorary de- 
grees, when a degree of the same grade is gen- 
erally granted in regular course, being distin- 
guished from those obtained by examination. 

2. Permanent professional appointments in 
other universities, colleges and professional 
schools of good standing. 

3. Professional appointments of high grade 
under the United States government or other 
national governments. 

4. Membership in the following Foreign 
Academies or Societies of general scope: 

Austria. Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften (Vienna). 

Belgium. Académie Royale des Sciences 
(Brussels). 

Canada. Royal Society of Canada. 

France. Académie des Beaux Arts (Insti- 
tut); Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Let- 
tres (Institut); Académie Royale des Sciences 
(Paris); Académie des Sciences (Institut); 
Académie des Sciences Mor. et Polit. (Insti- 
tut). 

Germany. K6n. Bayerische Akademie der 
Wissenschaften (Munich); Kén. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften (Berlin). : 

Great Britain. British Academy; Royal So- 
ciety (London); Royal Society (Edinburgh); 
Royal Irish Academy (Dublin). 
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Greece. Academy of Sciences (Athens). 

Italy. Reale Accademia dei Lincei (Rome). 

Netherlands. Kon. Akademie van Weten- 
schappen (Amsterdam). 

Russia. Académie Impériale des Sciences 
(St. Petersburg). “ 

Scandinavia. Kon. Danske Vidensk.-Selsk. 
(Copenhagen); Kungl. Svenska Vetenskaps- 
Akademien (Stockholm): Kungl. Vetenskaps- 
Societeten (Upsala). 

Spain. Real Academia Espafiola (Madrid). 

Switzerland. Institut National Génevois. 

5. Membership in the National Academy of 
Sciences at Washington, American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences at Boston, American 
Philosophical Society of Philadelphia, Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society of Boston. 

6. Offices under the United States govern- 
ment: President; Vice-President; President of 
the Senate (when not the Vice-President); 
Member of the Cabinet; Senator; Speaker and 
Member of the House of Representatives; 
Ambassador; Minister; Chief Justice and Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court; Chief Justice and 
Judge of the Court of Claims; Judge of a 
Circuit or District Court; Major-General and 
higher ranks (not by brevet); Rear A-miral 
and higher ranks, 

7. Offices under the State governiwents: 
Governor, Chief Justice and Justice of the 
Supreme Court, also Governors of Territories, 
Chief Justice and Justice of the Supreme 
Court in Territories and in the District of 
Columbia. 

8. Offices of similar grade, and honorary 
appointments, under foreign governments. 


The Editor of the Catalogue would 
like to have all graduates of the Univer- 
sity examine their records as given in 
the 1910 edition of the Quinquennial and 
send as soon as possible a list of all ad- 
ditions and corrections to the Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue, 33 Univer- 
sity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITY OF NEW 
YORK HARVARD MEN. 


[Through the kindness of L. P. Marvin, '98, 
Secretary of the Harvard Club of New York 
City, the following list has been compiled.] 


Democratic. 
W. C. Osborn, | ’88, chairman Demo- 
cratic Committee and candidate for del- 
egate at large to Constitutional Conven- 


tion. 
Cambridge Livingston, ’90, candidate 
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for delegate at large to Constitutional 
Convention, 17th Senate District. 

W. F. McCombs, | ’01, chairman 
Democratic National Committee and 
candidate for delegate at large to Con- 
stitutional Convention. 

Lathrop Brown, ’04, elected to Con- 
gress, First District. 

F. D. Roosevelt, ’04, candidate at the 
primaries for United States Senator; 
defeated by James W. Gerard. 


Republican. 

H. L. Stimson, / ’90, elected delegate 
at large to Constitutional Convention. 

G. K. Bell, ’93, elected delegate at 
large to Constitutional Convention, 17th 
Senate District. 

Herbert Parsons, / 93, elected dele- 
gate at large to Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 

J. L. O'Brian, 96, elected delegate at 
large to Constitutional Convention. 

F. R. Stoddard, Jr., ’99, elected to 
Assembly, 25th District, from New York 
County. 

O. L. Mills, ’05, treasurer New York 
County Republican Committee; elected 
State Senator, 17th District. 

G. B. Francis, Jr., | 07, candidate for 
Congress, 18th District. 


Progressive. 

C. H. Strong, ! 90, candidate for dele- 
gate at large to Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 

R. H. Post, ’91, candidate for Con- 
gress. First District. 

F. E. Draper, Jr., 1 98, candidate for 
delegate at large to Constitutional 
Convention. 

W. M. Chadbourne, ’00, candidate for 
delegate at large to Constitutional Con- 
vention, 17th Senate District. 

F. W. Bird, ’04, chairman New York 
County Committee, candidate for dele- 
gate at large to Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 
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T. D. Robinson, ’04, chairman Pro- 
gressive State Committee. 

Hamilton Fish, Jr., °10, elected to 
Assembly from Putnam County. (With 
Democratic indorsement.) 


HARVARD THE WAR. 


E. P. Merritt, ’82, and Mrs. Merritt, 
took an active part in hospital work at 
Aix-les-Bains during August and Sep- 
tember. They have returned home. — 
Joseph Walker, /’90, served during most 
of the summer as chairman of the 
Lucerne-American Relief Committee, 
having previously been chairman of the 
sub-committee on transportation. — 
Robert Emmet, ’93, has become an Eng- 
lish citizen and is a major in the War- 
wickshire Yeomanry (volunteers). — 
Prof. Richard Whoriskey, ’97, worked 
for two weeks in August as a volunteer 
in the American Consulate at Hannover, 
Germany. On his way to the United 
States he visited the British Embassy at 
the Hague and was instrumental in hav- 
ing the English Ambassador send funds 
through Ambassador van Dyke to Con- 
sul Michelson for the relief of English 
refugees. — Dr. Rhodes Fayerweather, 
’99, of Johns Hopkins Hospital, went to 
Europe on the Red Cross Hospital ship 
as head of a unit, and is now stationed 
in France. — Dr. J. C. Fyshe, 99, went 
to England with the first Canadian con- 
tingent, as surgeon with the rank of 
captain. When the war broke out he was 
settled at Edmonton, Alberta. He went 
to Valcartier with the 19th Alta Dra- 
goons, but was transferred to the Army 
Medical Corps with which he had been 
connected when he was formerly in Mon- 
treal. — P. B. Robinson, ’03, arrived in 
London from New York on Aug. 20, and 
soon afterwards was attached to the 
staff of the American Embassy as a vol- 
unteer in preparing passports. He con- 
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tinued this work until October when he 
joined the British Red Cross Corps as a 
volunteer ambulance chauffeur for serv- 
ice in France, where he is at present, 
probably near Amiens.— John P. 
Brown, ’14, is on the force of the Ameri- 
can Hospital in Paris. — Dr. Richard 
Derby, ’03, has volunteered in the Amer- 
ican Ambulance Hospital, Paris. Mrs. 
Derby, the daughter of Col. Roosevelt, 
is serving there as nurse. — W. G. Oak- 
man, Jr., 07, has joined the English 
Army and is at the front with the Allies. 
— E. E. Hunt, ’11, is a war correspond- 
ent. — J. S. Reed, ’11, is a war corre- 
spondent; and it is rumored that he was 
imprisoned in Paris. — Early in the 
summer, two days after Germany de- 
clared war on Russia, there was 
formed in London The American Citi- 
zens’ Relief Committee, an organiza- 
tion which took upon itself the work 
of aiding all American citizens in Eu- 
rope. Three Harvard men gave active 
assistance to the committee: J. P. 
Brown, °14, a former editor of the 
Crimson, P. M. Rice, 15, and W. W. 
Kent, ’16. The latter served as secretary 
for the organization. — During August 
and September Prof. G. G. Wilson, pro- 
fessor of international law, served as 
U.S. legal adviser to the American Lega- 
tion at the Hague. — Prof. E. J. A. 
Duquesne, of the Department of Archi- 
tecture, is reported in Paris as a reservist, 
subject to call, especially in case Paris 
should be besieged. While waiting for 
his class to be called, he is devoting his 
own means to Red Cross work. — Prof. 
Louis Allard, who rendered general serv- 
ice early in the war as an interpreter, 
is stationed at Rouen in the English Hos- 
pital No. 8, as an interpreter between 
French and English soldiers: address, 
Caserne Hatry, Rouen. —L. J. A. 


Mercier, instructor in French, joined 
the territorial troops at his native town 
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of Le Mans, France, and, though strong- 
ly desiring to be sent to the front, is 
retained there for the value of his serv- 
ices as chief interpreter, having charge 
of the office work of that depot of the 
French army. — Dr. Alfred Luger, an 
assistant in the Medical School, is at- 
tached to the Medical Corps of the 


’ Austrian Army. — Richard Norton, ’92, 


has organized the American Volunteer 
Motor-Ambulance Corps, for rendering 
immediate assistance to wounded com- 
batants by rapid transport to hospital. 
Ten motor-ambulances have already 
been equipped, and are doing effective 
work under the supervision of Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton graduates. Norton 
has gone to the front. The work is 
affiliated with that of the British Red 
Cross Society. Brown, Shipley & Co., 
of London, are receiving contributions 
towards its support and extension. — 
C.S. Wilson, ’97, chargé d'affaires at the 
American Embassy at Petrograd, has 
fitted up the embassy, at his own ex- 
pense, as a hospital, and with F. R. 
Furness, ’11, third secretary, is caring 
for wounded Russian soldiers. — R. H. 
Greeley, 01, is at Houlgate, France, 
where he spends his summers. Since the 
outbreak of the war he has had charge of 
the distribution of drugs, etc., in connec- 
tion with the military hospitals there. 
At last accounts, he expected to post- 
pone his return to America for the win- 
ter, in order to continue hospital work in 
France. — R. W. Hinds, ’05, of Buffalo, 
was appointed one of the five surgeons 
in charge of units on the S.S. Red Cross. 
On Sept. 25 he landed with his unit at 
Falmouth, England, and at last accounts 
was at the Hasslor Royal Naval Hospi- 
tal, near Portsmouth. — S. P. Robineau, 
1°12, is serving in the French Army. — 
R. H. Post, ’91, is a chauffeur in the 
field ambulance service of the American 
Hospital in Paris. — Dr. Hamilton Rice, 
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’98, has been doing surgical work in the 
Paris hospitals since the beginning of the 
war. — J. S. Cochrane ’00, has gone to 
France to drive an ambulance for the 
American Hospital in Paris. —C. T. 
Lovering, Jr., 02, has sailed for France 
to join the staff of the American Hospi- 
tal in Paris. — Dr. J. P. Hoguet, ’04, 
sailed from New York on the Olympic 
on Sept. 26 and is now in the American 
Ambulance Hospital at Neuilly, near 
Paris. Mrs. Hoguet went with her hus- 
band and is assisting him in the hospital 
work. — F. T. Colby, ’05, is in charge of 
a section of the Ambulance Corps of the 
American Hospital in Paris which brings 
the wounded from the firing line. Sev- 
eral vivid letters from him have been 
published in the Boston Transcript. 
Funds to aid the work will be received 
by Robert Walcott, 910 Barristers Hall, 
Boston. — O. D. Filley, ’06, has gone to 
Europe to enter the service of the 
American Hospital in Paris as a chauf- 
feur. — Waldo Peirce, 07, has gone to 
France with the expectation of being a 
chauffeur in the field ambulance service 
of the American Hospital in Paris. — 
D. P. Starr, ’08, is serving in France as 
a member of the American Volunteer 
Motor-Ambulance Corps of London — 
G.S. Taylor, 08, has gone to France to 
join the field ambulance service of the 
American Hospital in Paris. — E.C. Cow- 
din, 2d, ’09, and J. H. Stevenson, ['09], 
are chauffeurs in the field ambulance 
service of the American Hospital in 
Paris. — Lovering Hill, ’10, has sailed 
for France to serve as chauffeur in the 
field ambulance service of the American 
Hospital in Paris. — C. F. Frothingham, 
Jr., ’11, has gone to Europe where he 
will be a chauffeur in the field ambulance 
service of the American Hospital in 
Paris. — Alan Seeger, ’11, has enlisted in 
the French army, and is now with the 
2me Régiment Etranger, stationed at 
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Toulouse. — Lieut. George Williamson, 
’05, of Montreal, Can., died of wounds on 
Nov. 12; he was with the English in Bel- 
gium. — E. O. Munn, ’14, has sailed for 
France to be a chauffeur in the field am- 
bulance service of the American Hospital 
in Paris. — C. H. Russell, Jr., 14, and 
G. W. Minot, ’14, are serving as attachés 
to the American Embassy in Berlin. 
They volunteered their services at the 
outbreak of the war to assist in the in- 
creased work of the Embassy necessi- 
tated by the taking over of the interests 
of several of the belligerent nations. — 
R. B. Southgate, 15, was in the bank of 
the American Citizens’ Association in 
Switzerland, in Berne, during the sum- 
mer. — L. Brokenshire, °16, has given 
his address at the College Office as G. 
Co., 5th R.H.C., 13th Battalion, 4th 
Brigade, Camp Valcartier, P. Q. — D. 
W. King, °16, has enlisted in the 2d 
Foreign Regiment of the French army, 
and is probably now at the front. — W. 
Pyemont, L.S. 713, and A. Auzias-Tv- 
renne L.S.’13 are serving in the English 
Army.—C. W. Day, G.S. 13, is a 
lieutenant in the Canadian Expedition- 
ary Force, 14th Princess of Wales Own 
Rifles. — Hon. A. P. 86, 
helped to organize and direct the volun- 
teer corps of assistants at the American 
Embassy in London in caring for 
stranded Americans. 


Gardner, 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH. 


Insistent communications, received of 
late by the University Office and by sev- 
eral of the University publications, have 
made a clear issue of the stand the Uni- 
versity is to take in the matter of the 
unrestricted expression of opinion by 
men, who by reason of their position, 
may be considered representatives of the 
University. The question raised is: 
Shall any censorship be placed by the 
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University on the public utterances of 
its professors? The University author- 
ities could adopt two methods of pro- 
cedure in governing the conduct of its 
members. It could allow its members to 
voice freely their thoughts and senti- 
ments either in public or in private, or it 
could impose a strict censorship upon 
the character of all speech and “muzzle” 
the mouths of students and professors 
alike. No censorship should be imposed 
upon thoughts or their utterance. If the 
University were to decree what its pro- 
fessors and students should or should 
not say, then it would be making itself 
responsible for any statement made by 
its members. A university does not pro- 
fess to exist for that purpose. All of its 
energies and resources are to be ex- 
pended in training minds to seek the 
truth, some in branches of the arts and 
sciences, others in simply learning 
patience to endure the work of the world. 
This column is devoted daily to the ex- 
pressing of thoughts and opinions from 
undergraduate viewpoints. Much of its 
value and usefulness to the student body 
would immediately disappear if the 
thoughts expressed here were those of 
University authorities. As the students 
of the University have the privilege of 
expressing their own opinions, so have 
the professors —and this is just and 
proper. — Harvard Crimson. 


PROFESSORS’ SALARIES. 


In Science for June 12, 1914, Prof. 
E. L. Thorndike, ’96, of Columbia has a 
detailed study of the salaries of American 
college teachers. Theaccompanying table 
summarizes much of his investigation. 

From the results of this new examina- 
tion of the financial status of college 
teachers, it will be seen that the situation, 
as compared with that of five years ago, 
is encouraging. In spite of a variability 


Harvard Congressmen-Elect. 
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Tue CHANGE IN SALARIES OF FULL 
Proressors, 1907-08 to 1912-13. 


Allinstitutions combined ; coarse grouping 




















Percentile 

Salary Frequencies Differ- 
1907-08 | 1912-13] °"°°* 

$750-1,249 2.9 8 —2.1 
1,250-1,749 12.3 9.4 —2.9 
1,750-2,249 16.2 | 14.5 —1.7 
2,250-2,749 15.3 | 17.1 +1.8 
2,750-3,249 19.9 17.6 —2.3 
3,250-3,749 9.9 | 12.6 +2.7 
3,750-4,249 12.6 | 12.3 — 3 
4,250-4,749 2.8 4.3 +1.5 
4,750-5,249 4.4 | 6.1 +1.7 
5,250-5,749 2.1 2.6 + .5 
5,750-6,249 5 1.6 +1.1 
Over 6,250 1.0 1.2 + .2 





of salaries in the same institutions and of 
a financial overlapping of academic 
grades, there is coming to be a kind of 
general agreement upon a salary for a 
college instructor that is rather better 
than that of the man who teaches in a 
high school. Junior professors in the 
smaller colleges receive salaries almost 
equal to those of instructors in the large 
universities. Of 1,500 representative 
full professors one fourth receive $2,250 
or less, one fourth $3,750 or more, and 
one tenth $15,000 or more, the median 
salary of all being $3,000. All salaries 
have increased during the last five years 
— those of instructors have risen by 
about $80, those of junior professors 
show a gain of from $120 to $226, those 
of full professors show an increase of 
from $125 in the smaller institutions to 
$350 in the largest. Teachers who by 
general agreement are considered dis- 
tinguished receive from $800 to $2,400 
more than their colleagues of the same 
age. 


HARVARD CONGRESSMEN- 
ELECT. 


The November election resulted in the 
choosing of an unusually large number 
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of Harvard men to the 64th Congress. 
The Magazine prints portraits of 10 of 
these. The oldest member in point of 
continuous service is F. H. Gillett, 1 77, 
of Springfield, who has been in Congress 
since 1893. Next comes G. E. Foss, ’85, 
of Chicago, Ill., who served without a 
break from 1895 to 1913, and now re- 
turns, after being absent from the 63d 
Congress. A. P. Gardner, ’86, of Ham- 
ilton, was elected in 1902 to complete an 
unexpired term, and he had been sent 
back to Congress at every succeeding 
election, so that he now has 12 years of 
service to his credit. Nicholas Long- 
worth, ’91, of Cincinnati, who began in 
the 58th Congress and served through 
the 62d (1903-13), goes back after miss- 
ing one term. Col. S. E. Winslow, of 
Worcester, was elected to the 63d Con- 
gress and is now reélected. The same is 
true of Edmund Platt, ’88, of Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y.; of Clement Brumbaugh, 
94, of Columbus, O.; of J. A. Gallivan, 
’88, of Boston, whose portrait was 
printed in the September Magazine; of 
M. F. Phelan, ’97, of Lynn; of J. J. 
Rogers, 04, of Lowell; and of Lathrop 
Brown, ’04, of St. James, L.I., N.Y. 
R. P. Freeman, ’91, of New London, 
Conn., F. W. Dallinger, 95, of Cam- 
bridge, and G. H. Tinkham, ’94, of 
Boston, are new members. Of the 14 
here mentioned Gillett, Foss, Winslow, 
Gardner, Platt, Longworth, Dallinger, 
Rogers and Tinkham are Republicans, 
and Gallivan, Phelan, Brumbaugh, 
Freeman and Brown are Democrats. 


VARIA. 


{| Yale supplied the Bowl and Harvard 
the Punch. 

4] Shakespeare may have been an Eli, 
improbable as it seems. Did he not have 
carved on his tombstone, ‘‘Curst be he 
that moves my Bones’? Lampoon. 


Varia. 
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* q From a Radcliffe examination paper: 
“Anthropology is the study of Man 
— embracing Woman.” 


SIMPLE MEDICAL MONOGRAPH. THE 
APPENDIX. 

* ¥ The appendix is a small organ like a 
fountain pen, situated near the appetite. 
It is a very useful organ to the doctors. 
All real doctors will try to divorce you 
from your appendix and put it in a 
bottle. It does you just as much good 
in the bottle as in you, and look at all 
the fun the doctor gets! A lady may 
lose her appendix but she will get a topic 
of conversation by the operation, which 
will last her for a long time, and which 
will be more valuable than the appendix. 
A book is the only thing that cannot 
lose its appendix and profit by the loss 
(laughter), unless it is a stellar football 
player. The appendix, in short, is a 
small, unimportant, useless thing, which 
is in the way when it is well, but which 
gets puffed up sometimes and makes a 
lot of trouble. An appendix is like a 
student council. Lampoon. 

Q Academic Gratitude. Albert Mat- 
thews, ’82, sends the following which ap- 
peared in the Independent Chronicle (Bos- 
ton) of Monday, Dec. 21, 1801, p. 3/2: 


A CARD. 


HE Presipent, Proressors, and 
Tutors of Harvarp CoL.LEcE, 
sensibly impressed by the kind and prompt 
assistance of the Inhabitants of Cam- 
bridge, (particularly of the Engine Men) 
and of the Gentlemen of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, then sitting in the Town, in 
extinguishing the Fire, which on Thursday 
afternoon, had in several places caught the 
roof of Massachusetts Hall, request them 
respectfully, to accept the lively gratitude of 
the Society for their friendly exertions on 
the interesting occasion. 
CamBripcE, Dec. 19, 1801. 
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{ Stories of Mather Byles, H.C. 1725. 
It is for his humor that Dr. Byles will 
probably be longest remembered. A 
doggerel ballad of the time described 
him as 

With strutting gait and wig so great, 
He walks along the streets, 


And throws out wit, or what 's like it, 
To every one he meets. 


His sallies rarely rose above the plane of 
puns or amusing jokes or sharp repartee, 
but they seem to havekept Boston laugh- 
ing for a generation and can be found 
entertaining still. Always they were 
tinged with more or less personal feeling. 
One Sunday morning the learned Dr. 
Thomas Prince was to preach for Dr. 
Byles, but at the hour of service did not 
arrive. After some waiting in anxious 
perturbation, he ascended the pulpit and 
announced that he would speak on the 
text: “Put not your trust in princes!” 
Referring to drawings presented for 
King’s Chapel by the architect, Peter 
Harrison, of Newport, showing two tiers 
of windows, the lower windows not much 
more than half the size of the upper, he 
exclaimed: “I have heard of the canons 
of the church, but I never saw the port- 
holes before.” In 1773 the town authori- 
ties purchased for Boston from England 
several hundred new street lamps. The 
afternoon they arrived a gossipy woman 
who had adopted so-called ‘‘ New Light” 
opinions called on Dr. Byles. Her con- 
versation irritated and bored the doctor, 
who at last in desperation said, ‘Have 
you heard the news?” “No, what news, 
Dr. Byles?” she asked eagerly. ‘Why, 
madam,” said the parson, “three hun- 
dred new lights have this morning ar- 
rived from London, and the selectmen 
have wisely ordered them put in irons.” 
“You don’t say so!” said the woman, 
and hurried away to communicate the 
distressing news. Even after the crush- 
ing of the Tories, when his popularity 


Varia. 
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was lost, his wit never forsook him. He 
sent a letter in 1780 to his old friend 
Copley in England, which, in reference 
to Copley’s exalted position abroad, he 
addressed “To Mr. Copley in the Solar 
System.” During the “dark day” of 
that same year a woman came to him in 
alarm for an explanation. “Madam,” 
returned Dr. Byles, “I am as much in 
the dark as you are.” — N.Y. Nation. 

| Timely Rules for College Tales. Any- 
body can write a story about college 
life. If he has not attended a college, so 
much the better. His imagination is less 
trammeled. A few simple rules must be 
observed, however. 

1. All heroes are named Jack or Dick 
Stanley. 

2. All college men wear sweaters 
always and smoke short, fat - bowled 
pipes. 

3. There is always a “Fatty,” who is a 
funny fellow. 

4. Any four college men make up a 
quartet, which can sing “ Merhileeee we 
ro-hull alonnng”’ at any time. 

5. All college men are wooing a girl 
named Dorothy or Betty, who is “sweet 
and pure as an angel.” 

7. All college men address each other 
as “old hoss.” 

8. College men never study, but spend 
their time in tossing repartee back and 
forth. 

9. All college rooms are adorned with 
pennants. 

10. All college men call their fathers 
“Pater” and speak of the “honor of the 
dear old school” in a husky voice. — 
Lampoon. 

{| Now that the clubs have agreed that 
there is to be a “closed season”’ on Fresh- 
men, why not post copies of the new 
game laws about the dormitories, as, 
“Hunting Yearlings Prohibited. Use 
no Snares, Automobiles or Tacit Agree- 
ments.’’ — Lampoon. 
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In the Sax(e)on Dialect. 


Early in the morning, 
Tumbling out of bed, 


Swearing overhead; — 
Second bell is ringing! — 


Getting rather hard ? 


Cannot find my beaver, 
**Jerk”’ a pair of pants, 
Get inside the Chapel 
Time to hear the chants; 
All the students titter, 


Answer, ‘‘ What a guy!” 

“* Cutting ”’ recitation, 
Morning, noon and night; 
Going into Boston, 
Getting jolly “‘ tight,”’ 
Fearing ‘ rustication,” 
Till the heart is sore; 
What is education 
But a “‘ beastly bore ”’ ? 


Monday got a ‘‘ warning,” 
Tuesday made a “‘ dead,” 


Curse my stupid head! — 


Cause — I did n’t know; 


Friday got a “ public,” 
Cause — unlucky day; 
Saturday a ‘‘ summons,” 
Thought the * 
Rushed to Prex’s office, 
Found him “ not within”’; 
“Open Monday morning, 
Nine o'clock till ten.” 


SONG OF THE STUDENT. 


Rushing through the entries, 


Plunging through the Yard; 
Bless me! is n’t College life 


Cause — I don’t know why; 
Ask ’em what's the matter ? 


Wednesday got a ‘‘ private,” — 
Thursday made a “ fizzle,”’ 


Heard the “ That’s sufficient,” 
Thought it was ‘JUST SO!” 


‘ deil to pay” 


Corrections. 


‘‘ Digs’”’ are in the attic, 

‘* Digs ” are down below, 
In the middle stories, 
Always sure and slow; 
Miserable fellows, 

Sober, still, and glum, 
Ask ’em how they like it, 
Answer, ‘‘ Very some.” 


Up and down the Buildings, 
Wasting ‘‘ heaps” of gas; 
Look as if they lived on 
Musty books and grass; 
Digging up old Greek roots, 
Till they cannot see, 
Getting mad as hornets, — 
All for a ‘‘ Degree.” 


Tried to study Chemistry, 
Found that H,O 

Heated up sufficiently, 

= melted snow; 

Tried sulphuric acid 
Mixed with phosphorus, 
Found the little mixture 
Rather hazardous. 


Took up Anglo-Saxon, 

‘*P pey me sealdest,” 

Gave it up instanter, 

Could n’t stand the test. 
Took up Mathematics, 
Fought and bled and DIED, 
Working by subtraction 
When I should divide. 


Class Day is approaching, 
I am mighty glad, 
And yet, to tell the honest truth, 
I am very sad. 
“* Such is life,’’ however, 
And, — ah! there ’s the bell, — 
Halloo! I’ve been sleeping, 
; And ’t is all a “sell.” 
Horace Parker Chandler, ’64. 


Reprinted from Harvard Magazine, 
April, 1864. 





1904.” 


CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. XXIII. p. 47, after 1. 11 from bottom, insert “Everard Lawrence Oliver, M.D. 


p. 168, col. 1. Cancel obituary of J. A. Scott. 
p. 190, col. 2, Under “1893,” cancel marriage notice of A. C. Johnson. 
p. 194, col. 1, 1. 9 from bottom. Cancel notice of H. Stephens. 
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